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Where rest, comfort and recreation may be realized amid luxuri- 
ous surroundings and among refined, genial people. Directly 
facing the waters of Massachusetts Bay, a step only from a clean, 
sandy bathing beach stands imposingly The New Ocean House 
and its new Annex adjoining, with accommodations for nearly 
500 guests. Twelve miles from Boston, with perfect roads for 
motoring and excellent train service, combining accessibility to 
business with complete change of scene, air and environment 


Situated on the town’s outskirts and on the famous aristocratic 
North Shore, this hotel whose guests ‘‘come again’ summer 
after summer stands as an example of highest ideals. Greatly 
enlarged, rearranged and beautified, it offers every facility for 
the weltare and safety of its patrons. Cuisine and service are of 
highest standard. Appointments of chambers, public parlors and 
dining roors reflect charm and taste. ‘The hotel Orchestra is 
composed of musicians with national reputation. Rooms, single 
or en suite, with or without baths. Dining room service privilege 
of table d’hote or a la carte at no extra charge. FV ireproof garage 
of very large capacity 
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Superior Tire Resiliency 


You put pneumatic tires on your automobile for a similar 
reason that rope fenders are hung about the sides of those 
powerful little bantams of the river—tug boats, 


—to protect the delicate mechanism of your car (and the 
passengers) from the incessant vibrant shocks of the road. 
* * * * * * * ca 

Motorists who know most about tires use the United 
States ‘Royal Cord’ Tire, 

—the acknowledged ‘“‘monarch of all cord tires’’—and 
famous for its resiliency and elasticity. 

The ‘Royal Cord’ Tire is made up of many layers of 
many powerful little cords. 

It is this “ many little cord” construction which gives the 
‘Royal Cord’ Tire its amazing resiliency and elasticity, 


—its supreme ability to “give” just enough to take up the 


vibration of road impact, 


—and, at the same time, to have the almost unbelievable 
strength to resist the wear and tear of the incessant, heavy 
pounding that a tire must undergo. 

* *& * *% * na * * 

If you want to forget tires and only remember the 
comfort and luxury of motoring, use on your car the 
‘Royal Cord’ Tire—the “ monarch of all cord tires.’ 


United States Tires 
Are Good Tires 


‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ 
A tire for every need of price and use 


‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 





United States Tubes and Tire Accessories 
Have All the Sterling Worth and Wear that 
Make United States Tires Supreme. 
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This is the day of ‘“‘captains.’’ The times call for captains in all 
lines of endeavor, military and industrial. Behind the captains 
in the Army and Navy must stand the captains of Industry. In 
war and in peace our national security is a question of factories 
and food. The best food for men and women who plan and 
direct great enterprises is 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


a food that contains the greatest amount of strength-giving, body-building 
material with the least tax upon the digestion. In these times of food 
shortage and the high cost of living, don’t be satisfied with anything short 
of the whole wheat—and be sure it is Shredded Wheat—which is the 
whole wheat in a digestible form. Two or three of these Biscuits with 
milk make a nourishing, satisfying meal. Delicious with berries, sliced 
bananas, or other fruits. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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PROLOGUE. 


HIS prologue has neither time 
nor place. It antedates time, 
as we now reckon that prim 

commodity. As for its place—well, 
the scene may have been the present 
site of New York, or a since sunken 
island in mid-Atlantic, or the fertile 
jungle lands that are now the Mohave 
Desert. 

The world has changed right marvel- 
ously since then. The Rocky Moun- 
tains were once partly under water. 
Northern New Jersey was once the 
highest point of land on earth. Yes, 
everything has changed—except human 


nature. As you shall see 
He wa what modern ience calls 
lodyte,” and what red-blooded 
lady novelists vibratingly term a cave 
| } 


man.” Probably he had no name at 
all for himself. Even as thrifty house- 
wives sweep the dust from a new home 
before arranging flowers in its window 
boxes, so he and his fellows were too 
busy whipping into shape the newly 
cooled earth to bother about such tri- 
fles as names—or, indeed, about words 
of any sort. They had no time to 
jabber. A grunt, with an appropriate 
gesture, sufficed. They had the world 
to explore and to set in motion and to 


populate and to conquer. The question 
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of eniinent domain was still to be ar- 
gued out with the beasts of prey. The 
foundations were to be laid for our 
own house of civilization. There was 
much labor to be done and there were 
few to do it. 

Yes, decidedly, there was no time to 
waste in talking. Words and idleness 
have ever gone hand in hand. 

He was a troglodyte. He had the 
strength of eight modern men and the 
uncouth hideousness of eighty gorillas, 
and he had the tender chivalry of a 
mad dog or of an Oil Trust. For all 
these reasons, he tlrove, in surround- 
ings where a man of sensibilities must 


hav eC | rished. 


Che new mo intains were hone, 
combed with cave Homes were t 
be had for the asking. But mates we 


not. Because the race was to endu: 
only the strongest and fiercest men 
could secure wives. And—also_be- 
cause the race was to endure—nature 
wisely made women choose husbands 
for this same strength and ferocity— 
not for gentleness or looks or wit or 
for any other of the pretty qualities 
that shine in a drawing-room and that 
would collapse in a cave. 

He was a super-ape. She was a 
super-apess. The super-ape loved the 
super-apess; at least, he desired her, 
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and—stripped of its million sweet non- 
essentials—what other definition have 
you to offer for love? 

But to desire a woman, then, as now, 
was a wholly different thing from ac- 
quiring her, so he set out to acquire 
her. He brought fruits to her and raw 
game and rock-birds’ eggs. He showed 
her the splendors of the rank-smelling 
cave he had chosen. He smashed rival 
claimants for her love and brought them 
to her to eat. 

She merely puckered her lidless eyes 
and scratched fervently at her flea- 
strewn thatch of hair. She was not 
impressed. 

Then he lost patience. With his bul- 
lock-thigh club, he smote her resound- 
ingly over the head. With his hammer 
fist, he indented her features past rec- 
ognition. With his hairy claws, he 
caught such grip as he could on her 
scanty, short locks and yanked her away 
to his cave. 
~.Long before he reached the hill cav- 
ern, the half-dead woman had ceased 
to writhe and screech and bite. Meekly, 


joyously, she suffered. herself to be 


dragged bumpingly along. She even 
smiled a little. 

For, through her wooer’s murderous 
treatment, Nature had whispered that 
here was the one mate in all the world 
for her—the husband mighty énough 
and savage enough to ward off all peril 
from her and from her offspring and 
to wrest for them a fat livelihood from 
a lean and hostile world. 

The first woman had learned her first 
lesson; a lesson so tremendous that it 
was to endure in her descendants as 
long as should endure the fear of the 
dark or the dream of falling from a 
height or the dread of snakes or the 
love of hunting, or any of the thou- 
sand other irresistible traits that this 
same cave man and his battered bride 
have handed down through the ages 


to us. 


CHAPTER I. 


It had been one wedding in a thou- 
sand—and the other nine hundred and 
ninety-nine had been just like it. 

Outside of Miss Marcy’s atrociously 
ugly brown stucco house, a_ wide 
striped awning ran from front door to 
curb, to guard the guests from the bale- 
ful influences of an absolutely cloud- 
less afternoon. A stretch of ferociously 
red carpet, under the awning, rendered 
their passage from curb to door a mat- 
ter of complete safety. There was no 
danger that an inch of uncovered pav- 
ing or of front-step stone could spring 
out at their unprotected feet. 

The street itself was choked with a 
line of traffic-blocking vehicles that ran 
in price from three hundred and sixty 
dollars to thirteen thousand six hundred 
dollars, over and above all mortgages. 
The sidewalk at either side of the awn- 
ing was congested with a double crowd, 
almost as vitally interested as if it had 
gathered at a door before which stood 
an ambulance. 

Inside, the sweet afternoon sunlight 
was cleverly excluded, along with the 
spring air, by heavy curtains at every 
window. The regiments of candles and 
shaded electric lights did what they 
could to supply this lack and to add to 
the efforts of three hundred guests in 
counteracting any oxygen that might 
have crept in through the carelessly 
opened front door. Also, the thousand 
lights and the three hundred guests ably 
reénforced the yammering steam heat 
in expelling undue chill from the rooms, 

The house smelled delicately of roses, 
valley lilies, a potpourri of sachets, 
champagne reek, lobster cutlets, and 
perspiration. Music whickered forth 
from behind a corner grove of palms, 
and sought to blend with a sustained 
multiple note of talk in fifty keys. Peo- 
ple’s faces glowed with happiness, with 
moisture, with shining lights reflected 
from shiny skins. Throughout surged 
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the hectic and blatant joyance that ever 
swells forth to greet this most horribly 
solemn hour in the lives of a man and 
a woman. 

Girls were wistfully eying the im- 
promptu altar at one end of the long 
drawing-room. Callow youths, between 
raids on the buffet, were conjecturing 
merrily with them as to which oi the 
set would be next to take the plunge, 
and whether or not Miss Marcy was 
going to sanction a dance or two after 
the oldsters should have departed. 
Middle-aged women whispered mys- 
teriously in corners. Middle-aged men 
in the smoking room chuckled greasily 
over marital witticisms for which they 
should have been kicked. 

It was the hiatus period of a home 
wedding. The ceremony was over— 
the fearsomely simple ceremony that 
bound Ferris Barham and Maida Helm, 
one to the other, until the Grim Reaper 
or the grimmer interlocutory decree 
should wrench the ties asunder. Maida, 
from the stair landing, had tossed her 
bouquet into the crowd below. It had 
been caught—through the usual happy 
prearrangement—by one of the four 
bridesmaids, the little one with the 
snubby nose and the home-brewed face. 

Then Maida had vanished into the 
upper regions to change her wedding 
gown for her dark-blue “going-away 


” 


dress Ferris had repaired to a guest 


room, to get out of the fashion-plate 
afternoon clothes he hated and into a 
rough gray tweed business suit. 

Miss Marcy, the spinster aunt who 
had reared the orphaned bride from 
babyhood, slipped away to her own tiny 
sitting room, where she had whisper- 
ingly asked Ferris to join her, by way 
of the back stairs, as soon as he should 
have changed his clothes. Matters had 
progressed to the stage where the fes- 
tivities could carry their -own weight 
for a while, without the aid or hin- 
drance of the hostess. 

To the three hundred guests had gone 
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forth the news that the bride had re- 
tired to dress and that presently she 
and Ferris would reappear on the way 
to the waiting car—to be pelted and 
guyed and manhandled, en route, in a 
manner that, under any other circum- 
stances, would have landed the perpe- 
trators in jail on charges of mayhem 
and assault and criminal libel. 

The guests eagerly awaited this sub- 
lime climax to the solemnization of the 
holy rite of matrimony. One sad-eyed 
man covertly fondled an ancient shoe 
he had brought along under his over- 
coat. Covertly, too, he put his right 
arm through the “warming-up” ges- 
tures of a professional pitcher. 

He confided his humorous intent to 
the soprano, who had been suborned to 
delay the ceremony by singing “The 
Voice that Breathed O’er Eden.” He 
was amply repaid for all his trouble 
by her admiring gasp of: 

“Oh, aren’t you terrible?” 

The Life of the Party was busily 
helping fellow revelers to handfuls of 
mixed confetti and rice from a huge 
paper bag. Another genius was proudly 
displaying a roll of white satin ribbon 
and a glue tube, with which, he an- 
nounced gleesomely, he was going to 
do all sorts of things to the bridal auto- 
mobile. 

Yes, the party had reached the point 
of refined jollification where it could 
take care of itself. Miss Marcy had 
no scruples about deserting her guests 
for a five-minute chat with the bride- 
groom. 

Ruth Marcy was one of the women 
whom God makes. Ideally, gloriously 
suited to be sweetheart, wife, mistress, 
mother, or grandmother, she had been 
denied a chance to enact any of these 
more or less desirable roles. Hers was 
the eternal tragedy of full heart and 
empty arms. Throughout her sixty 
years, she had dwelt unwed, unwooed. 
No one knew why, for she had looks 
and charm and much, much money. 
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There are such women, thousands of 
them. Not the withered and sour-faced 
failures who punish life’s snubs _ by 
snubbing life, but the women who live 
cheerily in the lives of others, who ripen 
and mellow unfructified, who are gifted, 
as was Ruth Marcy, with the uncanny 
wisdom of the perpetual onlooker. 

To-day, as she dropped into a big 
chair by the sitting-room window and 
fanned herself, she looked every hour 
of her six decades. Her rosy color 
was sallow with fatigite. Her jolly eyes 
were abrim with vague worry. She 
was nervous, troubled, a little over- 
wrought, and she was glad of this mo- 
ment’s respite to pull herself together, 
before this interview she had sought 
—and dreaded. 

Presently there was a rap at the door, 
and Ferris Barham cdme in. 

sig of bone he was, and comely 
withal. His shock of yellow hair was 
brushed into painstaking neatness above 
the square forehead that balanced his 
squarer jaw. He was not tall and he 
was as lean as a wolf, yet breadth of 


shoulder and depth of chest and vast | 


muscular development gave him the 
look of height and almost of stoutness. 

“Fanchon says Maida will be ready 
in ten minutes, now,” he reported, as 
he seated himself on a mission prie-dieu 
at the old lady’s feet, “and I’m glad 
to have this room to hide in till then. 
It was a charity for you to find me 
such a refuge from those hoodlums 
out there. Was there anything very 
especial you wanted to see me about? 
And do you mind if I smoke a ciga- 
rette? During the ceremony and the 
reception, I felt ready to give ten dol- 
lars an inch for one.” 

Only by his unwonted garrulity did 
the man give sign of nerve strain, yet 
Miss Marcy recognized the condition. 

“Smoke a cigarette, by all means,” 
she vouchsafed. “Smoke a handful of 
them at once, if you think it’ll ease 
your nerves.” 


“Nerves ?” he echoed, with fine scorn. 
“T haven’t a nerve in my whole body!” 

“I know you haven’t,” she assented. 
“Your nerve has all turned to nerves. 
It’s always so with bridegrooms at a 
wedding. I don’t know why, because 
nobody ever looks at them or even 
thinks of them. All eyes are on the 
bride. And yet the bride is never nerv- 
ous and the groom always is. Why?” 

“I'd rather be shot than go through 
with it again,” he confessed, surrender- 
ing with a shamefaced laugh. “It was 
a rotten ordeal. I never dreamed it 
would be like that. It must take mag- 
nificent pluek to be a Bluebeard. Thank 
the Lord, it’s over—all except running 
the rice-and-old-shoe gantlet! You're 


right about my nerve changing into 


nerves.” 

“After all,” commented Miss Marcy, 
“T suppose a husband is only a lover 
with the nerve extracted, so it’s been 
a good training for you. But you're 
wrong in saying it’s ‘all over.’ Instead, 
it’s just beginning. That’s why I 
wanted to speak to you.” 

“Fire away!” he laughed, puzzled. 
“Your long years of experience-in prac- 
tical matrimony give you the right to 
lecture to a novice like me. I’m listen- 
ing.” 

She winced sharply at the idle words. 
But as it was her heart and not her face 
that did the wincing, it passed unseen, 
and she said: 

“I’m not going to lecture. There’s 
nothing to lecture about. I just wanted 
to—to——”’ 

“Yes?” he prompted, as she paused. 

“You spoke of my ‘experience in 
practical matrimony,’ ” she began halt- 
ingly. “I’ve never had that experi- 
ence. But it’s my dearest wish to have 
it from now on—in your married life 
with my little girl. I shall find, in that, 
the happiness God thought best to deny 
me in my own life. I want to be happy 
in the happiness of you two dear chil- 
dren.” 

















She paused again, swallowed, and 
went on: 

“T want you to make Maida happy 
and——” 

“T’m going to,” he said, very quietly. 

“I know you are,” she answered. 
“And—and I want Maida to make you 
happy, too, Ferris.” 

Again his big laugh filled the tiny 
room, booming forth like a challenge 
to fate. 

“Don’t waste any sleep over that, 
Aunt Ruth!” he said. “I wish nothing 
else in life worried me so little.” 

“And,” she retorted, “I wish any- 
thing else in life worried me so much.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T don’t quite know,” she confessed. 
“Maida is a darling. I love her more 
than everything else in the world put 
together. You know that. But 
is—she is—so different, somehow, from 
you. You're so virile and full-blooded 
and impulsive and demonstrative 

“Sounds like a palm reading,” he in- 
terjected. 

“And she’s so self-contained,” pur- 
“She’s so sure of 


she 





sued Miss Marcy. 
herself, so—so ‘faultily faultless, icily 


x99 


per féct—— 


“She is perfect!” declared Ferris, 
nettled at the criticism. 

‘That’s just the trouble!’ protested 
Miss Marcy Perf mis a splendid 
t t } na Or a sunset 1 
tatue. But in a fe—I. should think 

1 ounce of humanness would be 


worth a ton of perfe ction. Especially 
when she is married to—to your sort 
of man, Ferris. I—I can’t make it 
any clearer,” finished, her 
flushing painfully, as sixty years of 
spinster modesty clashed with the need 


she face 


for plain speech. 


“There’s no need to make it any 


“T think 
3ut you 


clearer,” he made stiff reply. 
I get what you’re driving at. 


needn’t worry.” 
“T hope not,” she said meekly. 
“T know not,” he vociferated. 


“And 
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I know the trait in Maida that you 


speak of. She’s too high, too pure, too 
virginal to understand, yet, the quality 
you call ‘humanness.’ But it’s there, 
waiting for the touch of love to waken 
it.” 

“Or kill it,” interposed Miss Marcy. 

“I’m not a_ beast,” he returned 
sharply. “And as for the—the cold- 
ness you complain of, it’s very precious 
to me. It shows no other man has 
ever awakened her.” 

“And you're calmly certain that you 
will be able to awaken her?” queried 
the old lady. 

*“Of course!” he snapped, finding the 
subject more and more distasteful. 

“Then,” said Miss Marcy, rising, 
“there’s nothing more I can say.” 

Going up to him, she laid both her 
hands on his shoulders, with a gesture 
infinitely motherlike. 

“My dear, dear boy,” she said, “for- 
give an old woman for jarring upon 


your exalted-bridegroom mood. I’m 
sorry if I hurt your feelings. I only 


wanted to—to help. I never could get 
up my courage, before, to speak to you 
like this, and even now I seem to have 
made a sorry enoygh mess of it——” 

“You meant it for the best,” he con- 
soled her as they moved side by side 
to the door. 


re he sighed. “And hell is 
paved with the white skulls of other 
fools who ‘meant it for the best.’ Next 


to being called ‘worthy,’ I don’t know 
an insult so bitter as to be assured 
that one ‘meant it for the best.’ It’s a 
kindly way of calling me an old fool. 
And’’—heedless of his amused dis- 
claimer—‘I only hope I am an old fool. 
But—in this case—I’m—I’m afraid I’m 
not.” 
CHAPTER II. 

Through a hailstorm of rice and con- 
fetti, the bride and groom battled their 
way to a side entrance of the house and 
to a waiting limousine that stood in the 
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cross street. They scrambled aboard 
and slammed shut the door of the car 
behind them. The chauffeur touched 
the self-starter, just as his nose checked 
the flight of the elderly shoe aimed at 
Ferris. 

A jovial wag had surreptitiously 
emptied the gasoline tank. The 
therefore, went ahead for twelve feet, 
then groaned exhaustedly and “died,” 
the panoply of white ribbons floating 
drearily around its shiny black corpse. 

While the blaspheming chauffeur, 
nursing his bruised nose, went for more 





car, 


gasoline, the merrymakers besieged the 
car, sifting rice in through the cracks 
of the closed windows, tightening the 
knots in the white ribbon bows. Un- 
bidden bystanders joined in with loud- 
bellowed remarks of a mirthful and 
Rabelaisian nature. A policeman 
pushed his way through the crowd, dis- 
covered that the disturbance was not 
caused by a drunken man, but merely 
represented the torture of two helpless 
people by their own guests, and, grin- 
ning, went his way. 

After a long time, the tank was re- 
stocked with and, under a final 
volley of confetti, the car whizzed off. 
The chauffeur, by way of avenging his 
swelling nose, well-nigh ran down and 
slew two gray-gloved ushers who were 
the 


gas, 


tying a “We’re Married” sign on 
radiator. 

Ferris turned to his new-wed wife. 
A second earlier, he had been mentally 
fuming at the delay, the fusillades, the 
jokes. But at sight of Maida’s calm 
beauty, all else was wiped from his 
mind save the marvelous truth that this 
adorable woman was his—his alone. 

She met his gaze and smiled. 

“Well!” she exclaimed gayly. “We’re 
away from them at last! I began to 
think we were going to be stuck there 
forever. Did you notice how funny 

” 

“Yes!” he breathed, in awed rapture. 

“We’re away from them at last! Away 
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from everybody—from the whole world 


—you and I! Alone—together!” 
“Did you notice how funny— 
Ferris did not hear. His mighty 

arms had caught her close to him. His 
lips were on her forehead, her eyes, her 
firm mouth, the fragrant wonder of her 
hair. Mingled with his rapture of pos- 
session was a half-frightened awe, a 
reverential bewilderment that this glori- , 
ous girl was at last his own, forever 
and seemed to him the 
miracle of the and his whole 
bursting heart cried out in a surging 
prayer of thanskgiving. 

my own 


” 


forever. It 


ages 
ages, 


“Oh, my darling wonder- 


girl wife!” he whispered tensely, his 
lips on hers, her strong young body 
against his breast. “I can’t believe it’s 
true! This can’t be happening to an 
everyday dub_ like me! All my life 
long, sweetheart, I’m going to try to 
keep you from being sorry. And I’m 
going to try to live clean and fine and 
high, to be worthy of what God has 
given me to-day! Tell me you % 
“Did you notice how funny Aunt 








Ruth looked when she waved good-by 
> ¢ 


to us?” Maida finished her twice-be- 
gun question, as her lips were for a 
moment free. “The lower half of her 
darling old face was all laugh and the 
upper half of ‘t was all cry.” 
“Maida!” he broke in, his 
queerly dampened. 
She went on amusedly: 
“And did you see Harry Stedman? 
He’d been drinking too much, as usual, 
and he tried to sit in Beryl Cuvier’s 
It was sickening. But it was 
awfully funny. She actually clawed 
his hair to make him get up. Half the 
people were howling and the other half 
were pretending not to see. And then 


ardor 


lap. 


he—— Ferris,” she interrupted her- 
self, in good-natured remonstrance, 


“the corner of your cuff button is goug- 
ing a hole in my ear. Would you 
mind moving your arm a little?” 
The adoringly embracing arms re- 
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laxed their pressure. Ferris Barham 
had an odd sensation, as if some one 
had mistaken him for a pitcher and 
were trying to fill him with ice water. 

Then to his rescue came a sane solu- 
tion of the puzzle of his bride’s be- 
havior. She was only twenty. She had 
been brought up like other sheltered 
girls of her set. This first moment 
alone with her bridegroom must per- 
force be fraught with embarrassment 
for her. 

She was entering a new world—a 
world of mysteries, of fears. Scant 
wonder that his own bliss, as a veteran 
of that world, should not yet be shared 
by this neophyte! She was seeking to 
mask her very natural nervousness by 
a show of gayety. The effort was pa- 
thetic. 

Subconsciously, Ferris swore at the 
educative system that spends tedious 
and costly years in teaching girls a mere 
smattering of Latin and French and 
music and history and other flashy non- 
essentials, and yet spends not one min- 
ute or one penny in teaching them the 
fearfully vital lessons of wifehood. As 
wisely prepare an American child for 
future residence in Paris by zealously 
shielding him from all chance to study 
French and by changing the subject 
haste he may 


vith modest whenever he 
happen to spt ik of France! 


‘I didn’t mean to frighten you, dear,” 


he said, withdrawing his arm ““For- 


me. I forgot.” 

“Frighten me?” she repeated, in gen- 
uine bewilderment. “What about? 
When did you frighten me? Or—is 
it a joke?” 

Maida had a marvelous ear for hu- 
Not one joke in fifty escaped 
From the changed inflection in 


mor. 
her. 

, 4 . 
a narrator’s voice, she nearly always 
knew at just what stage of his anecdote 
she ought to begin to laugh. It was a 
Heaven-sent gift, which most of her 
But semi- 


girl friends greedily envied. 


occasionally, as now, she had to ask 
her way. 

“No,” he answered, more perplexed 
than she. “It isn’t a joke. I was afraid 
I had frightened you, by my—my vehe- 


mence. That’s all. I ought to have 
been gentler, more considerate.” 
“Oh!”’ she exclaimed. “You mean 


about your sleeve link hurting my ear? 
It’s all right now. It was only for a 


second that it hurt. But it didn’t 
‘frighten’ me.” 
“Maida——” he began, in an attempt 


to explain. 

Then he checked himself and stared 
perplexedly at the quite unruffled dam- 
sel who met his troubled look with such 
placid friendliness. 

“What is it?’ she asked curiously. 
“You look so funny!” 

Maida was an unconscious verbal 
miser. Although the English language’s 
five hundred and ninety-nine thousand 
and two hundred and fifty-three words 
contain no less than sixty more or less 
apt synonyms to describe the unusual, 
Maida had a way of discarding them all 
and of throwing the entire burden of 
their sixty various shades of mean- 
ing upon the one overworked word 
“funny.” With her, anything out of 
the ordinary, from an earthquake to a 
She 


’ 


case of strabismus, was “funny.” 
had even been heard to apply the term 
to a musical comedy. 

Ferris tried again to conjure up the 


explanation of maidenly nervousness, 
this time with less self-conviction. But 
her calm prettiness and his ocean-deep 
love for her banished the hand-sized 
cloud. 

“Do you realize,” he said, with wor- 
shiping tenderness, “do you realize, 
little sweetheart, that we really belong 
to each other at last? That you’re my 
wife? That I’ve got the right, now, 
to adore you and take care of you and 
make you happy as long as I live? 
We’re facing such a glorious life, you 
and I! And we’re facing it together! 
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We're going to face everything to- 
gether, after this. Just you and I, my 
wife! Isn’t it wonderful? It makes 
me feel almost—almost holy!” 

“Tt is nice to be married,” she agreed 
comfortably, letting her hand lie un- 
resisting in his warm grasp. “The 
wedding and getting the trousseau and 
all that were nice, too. But it was an 
awful lot of bother and work. It’s 
good to have it all over.” 

“And you're a little bit glad you mar- 
ried me?” he asked wistfully. 

There is only one response to this 
question—divinely idiotic Query No. 
88,771 of “Love’s Litany”—and this 
response Maida failed to make. In- 
stead, she answered, smiling across at 
him: . 
“Why, of course I’m glad I married 
you. What a funny question! If I 
hadn’t been glad to do it, I wouldn’t 
have done it.” 

“And you love me?” he urged. 

Again regardless of “Love’s Litany,” 
she replied: 

“Certainly Ido. Why do you always 
ask me that? I love you ever so much 
—more than Aunt Ruth. There! Now 
are you satisfied 7” 

Ferris was not satisfied. The men- 
tion of Miss Marcy had set him to 
thinking, worriedly, of his unsatisfac- 
tory talk with the old lady that afte: 
noon. This time, the cloud was a little 
larger than before, and it was less swift 
to vanish. 

“Tt’ll be nice to get away from Pow 
derdale for a fortnight in the country,” 
Maida was saying. “It’ll be cooler 
there. And I do hate heat!” 


CHAPTER III. 


Follows a thumb-nail history of Pow- 
derdale. Skip it, if you like, though 
it is part of the network of this story 
—and of your country’s as well. But 
if you do skip it, then skip also history’s 
tales of the Mississippi Bubble, the 
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South Sea Hoax, the Chronicles of the 
Forty-niners, the Crime of Seventy- 
three, and all the rest of the bizarre 
splashes on the gray annals of nations. 

For a hundred years from now the 
story of Powderdale—and of the other 
Powderdales of this country of ours— 
will be blazoned in a hundred Ameri- 
can histories. Yes, and with that story’s 
amazing sequel; the sequel that is yet 
to be enacted and at which one is half 
afraid to guess. 

A quarter century ago, Powderdale 
was a sleepy town of ten thousand pop- 
ulation. It took its name from the 
old black-powder factory on the east 
bank of Mill River. 

Twenty years ago, smokeless powder 
replaced the black explosive at the fac- 
tory, and the sleepy town gradually 
swelled to a busy little city of twenty- 
five thousand. The “powder people” 
—chemists, superintendents, managers, 
assistants, and the like—were its aris- 
tocracy. 

In 1914, some few million cranky 
people, on the wrong side of the At- 
lantic, decided that they had completely 
lost their taste for one another, and 
they fell to fighting. Next to money, 
the chief ingredient and motive power 
of war is powder. The man who can 
supply powder can ask what price for 
it he choose: 

\ll at once, Powderdale passed into 
the third stage of its development—the 
stage of violent dementia. Day and 
night, the powder people worked. They 
could not meet the demand. They sent 
into the highways and byways and, with 
a rake of gold, they’collected a myriad 
laborers, men who, for the most part, 
did not know powder by sight. They 
paid these unskilled workers bigger 


wages than most highly trained artisans 
had ever dreamed of getting. 

In avalanched the pile of “rush” or- 
ders from across the Atlantic, orders 
accompanied by checks that made 








Monte Cristo’s hoard look like the for- 
eign-mission collection on a rainy Sun- 
day. The powder kings could not risk 
the loss of such orders through inabil- 
ity to fill them. A strike would have 
spelled ruin, so would the defection of 
any of the aforesaid chemists, super- 


intendents, and so forth. Therefore, 
before laborers could make the cus- 
tomary demand for more cash and 


shorter hours, their loving employers 
fairly deluged them with most money 
and shortest hours. 

Twenty-four’ hours a day the huge 
Powderdale factories hummed and 


Luzzed—and__ occasionally exploded. 
Twenty-four hours a day—in unbeliev- 
§ ably short shifts and at incredibly high 


pay—the thousands of workmen toiled. 
The ear sickened with the noise of ham- 
mer and rivet, as new powder build- 
ings arose in a night under the sweat 
{ of an army of double-wage carpenters. 
The air sickened with the apple-ether 
reek of fulminate. Night and day the 
powder lieutenants right mercilessly 
drove their weight-in-gold slaves. And, 
{ that these lieutenants might not leave 
the job in the lurch, their own pay was 
hoisted in a way bald recital 
would have caused the suppressal of 
a success magazine. 

For a year, all was babel, plus bed- 





W hose 


lam, plus chaos. Then, out of the 
screeching turmoil, arose order a new 
order, whose equ il a dumfounded 


America had never known. 

Day laborers who, two years earlier, 
had been glad of steady work at two 
dollars a day, were diving their own 
motor cars, wearing two-carat dia- 
monds, dressing as regardless of ex- 
pense as of good form. Their wives’ 
work-red with the 
ringed treasures of Golconda and their 


fingers gleamed 


work-bent backs supported silks, vel- 


vets, satins, and lace as costly as they 
were ugly. In that one year, more 
grand pianos, victrolas, automobiles, 


and jewelry were shipped into Powder- 
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dale than during the past twelve years 
put together. 

Some of the workers, of course, 
banked part of their winnings, just as 
some ten-year-old boys might bank a 
ten-dollar bill they chanced to pick up 
on the street. But even as the average 
boy would make a bee line for the near- 
est candy shop or revolver dispensary, 
so the average workers of Powder- 
dale—— 

And Powderdale is typical of fifty 
other Powderdales along the Atlantic 
seaboard—typical of any of the count- 
less places where munitions are made. 
When the war shail have ended and its 
financial echoes shall have died away, 
it will be time to write the tale of a ; 
half-million workmen who shall sud- 
denly discover that they must learn all 
over again to live on wages that now 
represent only a fraction of their pay. 

It will be a queer story. Perhaps it 
may be too gruesome to make smug 
fireside reading; perhaps not. 

But the tidal wave of money that 
swamped Powderdale swirled less tem- 
pestuously around the rank and file than 
around and over the upper strata—the 
superintendents, assistants, 

Men who had been jog- 
ging along on eighteen hundred dollars 


chemists, 
and the like. 


a year found themselves possessed of 


five-thousand-dollar and six-thousand- 
dollar salaries. The stock sharing and 
bonus system boosted this new income 
infinitely higher. Minor officials re- 


ceived a lightning series of half-yearly 
dividends, ranging from twenty thou- 
sand dollars to seventy thousand dol- 
lars per man. 
Powder’s slaves 
wore liveries of gold. A whole city, 
in a breath, became enormously rich. 
Quadruple one man’s income and see 
how the change affects him and his. 
Then try the same process on a whole 
community and you will have a faint 
idea of what happened to Powderdale. 
Motor cars, jewelry, big new houses— 


Powder was king. 
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and then—and then—as naturally as a 
sneeze follows wet feet—speculation! 
A veritable mania for speculation! A 
‘mania wherein powder lieutenants were 
at once outmaniaed by their wives. 

War stocks were booming dizzily. 
At hand was an inexhaustible heap of 
money with which to gamble in such 
stocks. Into the roar of the stock mar- 
ket‘dashed the powder women and their 
husbands. And out of it—for a while 
at least—they reeled again, staggering 
under the wealth of new winnings that 
they did not need and did not know 
how to spend. 

Back into the vortex they plunged, 
to risk more and more for less and less. 
The [Vall Street Journal became the 
Powderdale women’s favorite form of 
literature. They read it in bed with 
their morning coffee. They carried it 
to their absurdly high-staked bridge 
games. Its circulation, in little Pow- 
derdale alone, was greater that year 





than formerly in the whole State. 

No one was deemed rich, because 
no one else was poor. “With money 
came leisure, and with leisure, its usual 
attendants. The local country club, for 
example, at once assumed all the best 
features of a Tenderloin bar. And cer- 
tain cliques struck a pace that would 


1 = pom 
have made the average New York 
rounder feel like an a Cetic. 
. in | on ! u 
S 
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Ferris Barham, two years earlier, had 


been assistant superintendent at the fac- 
tory. When the rush began, he had 
shown an aptitude for handling men. 
For a year thereafter, he had slaved 
sleeplessly, getting every atom of sweat 


Id 
} 


and energy out of his workers and well 


nigh wrecking his own steel nerves and 
tireless giant body in the process. He 
had ] vn geen) , , lave drive 
lad SHOWN genius a a Slave ariver, 


and genius had been rewarded, both in 
salary and in bonuses. 
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Then had come order and breathing 
space. For the past year, he had had 
as much spare time on his hands as 
was good for him, and more spare 
money in his pockets than is good for 
any single man. 

He had employed both the time and 
the money in breaking into the “old- 
timers’ set,” the real aristocracy of 
Powderdale, the ultra-exclusive Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain of the first pow- 
der empire. In that exalted realm, 
Miss Ruth Marcy reigned supreme, and 
Miss Marcy, from the first, had taken 
a liking to the square-jawed and 
squarer-shouldered young fellow. 

Ferris had turned the heads of half 
the girls he had met at her house, for 
a fool and his money are soon courted. 
But he had fallen in love at sight with 
Maida. Sweeping aside several state- 
lier rivals, after a whirlwind campaign 
—in which he had done all the whirling 

he had triumphantly married her. 

Because of the aforesaid surplus cash 
and time, there was no need for the 
usual financial grind that presses most 
young married couples so closely to- 
gether. In fact, the field was splen- 


didly clear for trouble. 


CHAPTER IV\ 


( here 1 Fe 
, 
da g h 
I | i 
the tates ot hi ipricious young 
charge 


They were on the veranda of the 
little bungalow whither they had flitted 
for their honeymoon—a bungalow on 
a rock overlooking the Sound, a de- 
liciously isolated nest for two new-wed 
lovers, a veritable Castle of Boredom 
for the ill-mated 

Placidly, Maida crossed the veranda 
1 lord and master 





to where her nomina 
stood. She looked ondrou pretty 


and fetching in her khaki roughing suit 
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with its scarlet belt and tie and its 
loosely open neck. 

The girl halted just in front of him, 
so close that the warmth of her breath 
and the fragrance of her hair reached 
his senses with subtle poignancy. 

“Yes?” she said inquiringly, looking 
up into his half-frowning eyes. 

“How long have we been married?” 
he asked. 

“Why, about ten or eleven days, isn’t 
it?” she answered, puzzled at the ques- 
tion. “Or is it twelve? Why do you 
ask ?” 

“It’s fourteen days, one hour, and 
twelve minutes,” he corrected her. 

“How funny of you to remember the 
hours and minutes like that!’’ she ex- 
claimed, in mild admiration; then, add- 
ing her own quota of statistics, “But 
if it’s fourteen days, we'll be going back 
to Powderdale in e 

“We’ve been married fourteen days,” 
he intervened. “In that time, do you 
know how many times you've kissed 
me of your own accord?” 

“How many——” she _ repeated 
doubtfully, trying to catch his drift. 

“How many times since our wed- 
ding,” he repeated, “have you kissed 
me of your own accord?” 

“Why, how should J know? What 
a funny ' 

“Well, 7 know,” he told her. ‘Not 
once. That’s your honeymoon record 
up to date. More of a strained honey- 
moon than is 

“But, Ferris,” she expostulated, with 
the sweet-tempered tolerance that was 
beginning to gall him. “I’ve never once 
refused to kiss you, any time you've 
asked me to.” 

“That’s so!” he groaned, in cross 
weariness. “You haven’t. You haven’t 
refused anything at all. I’d have more 
hopes if you had. It’s your bovine 
good nature I’m kicking about—your 
patient kindliness to an impetuous fool 
whose antics ‘you consent to humor. 
From the heights of emotionlessness, 
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you condescend to let me play at the 
childish game, without verbally telling 
me how silly you think it all is.” 

“You’re not being cross, are you, 
Ferris?” she asked, again trying in vain 
to catch his drift and guided only by 
the marvelous ear that could detect the 
faintest hint of a jest or a reproof 
without in the least understanding the 
words of either. 

“No,” he said, with a show of pa- 
tience, “I’m not being cross. At least, 
I don’t think I am. I don’t mean to 
be. I’m only trying to square the fam- 
ily circle. Listen here, little girl of 
mine. You're better company and 
prettier and sweeter and gooder than 
any one else on earth, and I love you 
more than it’s wise for a man to love. 
You know all that. Well, I want you 
to love me the way I love you. I——” 

“I do love you,” she assured him, as 
ardently as if voicing a fondness for 
chocolate mousse. “I love you very 
much. I’ve told you so- as 

“T-very time I’ve asked you,” he fin- 
ished for her dolefully. “That’s just 
it. And without once getting out of 
temper at having to answer the same old 
tiresome question. But—did you ever 
hear of the word ‘spontaneous?’ ” 





* ‘Spontaneous ?’ ” she echoed. “\Why, 
of course!” l 

“Then can’t you put it into practice? 
I mean, in our married life. Here 
we've been, for two weeks, in this 
lovers’ paradise together—just we two 
new-married lovers, shut off from all 
the rest of the world as much as Adam 
and Eve could have been. It’s been a 
new world—a world of our own. If 
you had shrunk from it-—if you had 
been nervous or timid or averse—I 
could have been patient for years, until 
I'd taught you what love means. 
There’d have been some hope, then. 
But you’ve been none of those things. 
You’ve been calmly, smugly self-pos- 
sessed, and taken everything comforta- 
bly for granted. It’s meant nothing to 
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you. You’ve endured it all with a pleas- 
ant tolerance that drives me crazy. I 
don’t believe you have a single trial- 
size thrill in your whole make-up!” 

He paused. She was listening with 
polite, if not absorbed, interest. He 
went on: 

“That first evening—do you remem- 
ber? That was a sample of the rest. 
We were sitting down yonder on the 
big rock; and the moon was making a 
track of glory across the water, right 
up to our feet; and spring was hot in 
the air. Somewhere, on a yacht ‘way 
out in the offing, a tenor was singing 
‘Sole Mio,’ and the music came throb- 
bing to us over the path of moonlight. 
And the wistaria perfume from these 
vines was heavy all about us. It was a 
night that the gods made for love. It 
got me by the throat. I couldn’t say 
anything. I just caught you to me, I 
remember, and held you crushed close 
to me till I could tell you how wonder- 
ful you were and how I worshiped 
you. And then you said: ‘Dear, 
there’s the funniest fuzzy caterpillar on 
your collar!’ You said——” 

“But, Ferris!” she put in. “There 
was a caterpillar on your eollar. It 
might have got down your neck——” 

“So it might!” he agreed grimly. 
“And that would have blasted my whole 


future It might even have shaken 
Powderdale’s prosperity to the very 
found I well you told 
of it in time.”’ 

“Why, what utter nonsense!” she ex 


claimed, for her ear told her that there 
was no joke lilt in his tone. 

After a dull pause, he said irrele- 
vantly: 

“T wonder if passion and a sense of 
humor always go together, and if the 
absence of either one of them means a 
dearth of the other.” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,”’ she made 
answer. “I never heard of such a the- 
ory. Why should——” 

“Tt shouldn't,” he said. “And maybe 
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it doesn’t. I just asked. Never mind 
that. What I’m getting at is—can’t 
I do anything to wake you, to make 
you something more than a perfect ma- 
chine, to humanize you? I’ve tried so 
hard!” 

“T don’t understand you,” she replied, 
perplexed. “I’ve tried to be a good 
wife to you. If there’s anything more 
I can do——” 

“There is,” he returned. “I want 
you to try an experiment. That’s why 
] called you over here to me just now, 
instead of coming across to you. I 
want you to recall everything we have 
been to each other this past two weeks. 
I want you to think of all it means— 
all it should mean. Then I want you, 
of your own accord, to put your arms 
tight around my neck and kiss me on 
the lips. Now!” 

With unhesitating willingness, Maida 
stepped forward, encircled his neck 
firmly with both her arms, and touched 
her lips to his. Then, before his own 
arms or lips could return the faultless 
embrace, she had stepped back again 
and was smiling up into his flushed face, 
awaiting his word of approval. 

She had obeyed his orders to the let- 
ter. She had mentally and unemotion- 
ally reviewed in tabloid the queer events 
O 


f the fortnight. She had ought to 
“think of all it meant.” As it had meant 
to her only the fulfillment of an un 
ompren led, but I L de \ 
this had not tak he long. \fter 
which, she had tightly embraced him, 


as he had bidden her. As he had not 
specified the nature of the kiss, she had 
kissed according to her custom. 

Of all the quadruple maneuver, it 
was this kiss that most impressed Fer- 
ris Barham. He pondered on its mem- 
ory for an instant. Then he said re- 
flectively : 

“I suppose it’s anatomically impos- 
sible for you to have been descended 
from an unbroken liné of old maids 


whose favorite beverage was lime 

















ee 





water. So the only thing left for me 
to believe is that you have a strong 
strain of woodpecker blood in your 
veins.” 

At his tone her calm face reddened 
ever so little. A tiny crease indented 
the broad plane between her brows. 

“T think that was a very coarse thing 
to say,” she snapped. 

“T was deducing your ancestry from 
your manner of kissing,” he said. “I’m 
sorry if you didn’t like the similes. But 
I couldn’t think of any better ones. 
You’re an ideal machine. Your splen- 
did health and the vigor of your beauty 
prove that. You're a perfect piece of 
clockwork. But if one should throw 
his arms about a clock or try to kiss 
it, the clock would tick along just 
as regularly and mechanically as ever. 
Just as you do. If one should catch 
the lock wildly to his breast, it 
wouldn’t thrill. It would only stop. 
You have a delicious mouth, for ex- 
ample. But you think of it only as a 
vehicle for talk and for food—not for 
kisses. And so on with all of your 
divine body.” 

“You are coarse!” she insisted. “And 
you’re being cross, too!” 

“I’m not!” he contradicted, his own 
temper rising. “I’m just trying to show 
my mechanical bride that there’s a hell 


of a lot more in the marriage game than 
she realizes. I’m trying to wake her 
up. And soon or late, I’ll do it. But 
I swear I don’t know how. I won't 


believe that the reason you're still sleep- 
ing is because I’m not the right man 
te wake you. I won’t believe that. And 
I'll prove it isn’t so before we’re 
through. So far, you’ve just followed 
my teachings with the polite lack of 
understanding that a Swahili might 
show if I were trying to demonstrate 
the binomial theorem to him. It isn’t 
bashfulness. You’re no more ill at ease 
with me than you’d be with a he dress- 
maker who was fitting you for a waist. 
It’s just an absence of a human heart. 
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You aren’t deficient in other ways. 
You’re only sexless.” 

“T won’t be scolded like this!” she 
flared, with the oddly sudden anger of 
the ultra-patient. “You have no right 
to say such things to me! It isn’t my 
fault I’m not the way you want me to 
be! If you didn’t like the kind of 
woman I am, you shouldn’t have mar- 
ried me! I’ve——’” 

“Shouldn’t have married you!” he 
growled. “How in blue blazes could I 
tell beforehand that you’d be——” 

“T’ve tried and tried and tried to 
please you in every way!” she stormed 
on, heedless of his interruption. “I’ve 
been good-tempered and nice and— 
and everything. You’ve been criticiz- 
ing me for the last half hour because 
I’m not the way you like. Maybe you 
haven't stopped to think that perhaps 
you may not always be the way J like!” 

“But I—” 

“Do I complain when you grab me 
up in your arms and half squeeze the 
breath out of me, just after I’ve been 
eating a heavy dinner? Do I complain 
when you interrupt the very most im- 
portant things I’m saying by kissing 
me on the mouth while I’m trying to 
talk? Do I pull my hands away when 
you insist on holding them in both of 
yours while a mosquito is biting my 
ear—as it did last evening in the boat? 
No, I don’t! I don’t stop you from 
doing any of the horrid or useless 
things that I can’t see any sense in. 
I’ve been just as nice as I know how 
to be. And all the thanks I get for it 
is to be called a clock and a wood- 
pecker and a line of old maids and——” 

“Hold on!” he cried, a sense of jus- 
tice quickening him to remorse. “Hold 
on, sweetheart! Don’t go getting hys- 
terical or crying! [|——” 

“T never had hysterics in my life, 
she disclaimed indignantly, “and I’m 
not going to cry. But I——” 

“T know,” he said. “I understand, 


” 


dear. But I didn’t understand, before. 
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When a woman isn’t interested in such 
things, it must be rotten to be married 
to a demonstrative cuss like me. I 
never looked at it that way before. It’s 
like trying to cure a dog of gun shy- 
ness by firing a cannon volley over his 
head. I’ve been wrong—dead wrong.” 

“I’m glad you see it at last,” she 
said crossly. 

“Please forgive me!” he _ begged. 
“I’m so sorry! And I won't be cranky 
about it any more or bother you with 
‘horrid or useless things’ you can’t see 
any sense in. I do want to make you 
happy, Maida. And I’m going to, if 
you'll let me.” 

“And I want to make you happy, 
too,” she rejoined, her rare gust of 
anger banished by his abasement. 
“Honestly I do. And I hadn’t any 
right to say I don’t like things. I don’t 
really mind them. Please believe that. 
I’m sorry I was cross.” 

For the only time in their fourteen- 
day union, they kissed each other by 
simultaneous impulse. The kiss, on his 
part, was tender, self-reproachful. On 
hers, it had all the mystic thrill of a 
business man’s handshake. 

Thus ended their first quarrel—in 
mutual remorse and desire to do better. 
Thus, too, ended Ferris Barham’s first 
strenuous effort to change flawless mar- 
ble into responsive flesh and blood. 


1 


In the little sitting room of her big 
house sat Miss Marcy. She was lis- 
tening to Ferris Barham—listening far 
more patiently and interestedly than he 
had listened to her in this same room 
less than a month earlier. 

Ferris and Maida had come back 
from their tepid honeymoon the night 
before. During the few days until their 
imposing powder-built home should be 


ready for them, they were sojourning 
at Miss Marcy’s. 
This afternoon, coming early from 


the works, Ferris had found that Maida 
was still downtown, shopping for the 
wonderful new house. Miss Marcy 
was alone, and she asked him into the 
twilit sitting room to await with her 
his wife’s return. ‘ 

Wholly of his own accord—or so he 
could have sworn—Ferris presently be- 
gan to talk on the theme that had occu- 
pied their chat upon the wedding day. 
And before he knew it, he was laying 
bare his scratched soul to the old lady. 

“Tt sounds disloyal,” he went on, with 
hesitation, after a skillfully, if unsus- 
pectedly, prompted preamble. “It 
sounds disloyal even to hint that she 
has a fault. And I wouldn’t to any 
one but you. You know that. I'd 
smash any other man’s jaw for sug- 
gesting such a thing. But I kndw you'll 
understand.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Marcy gently, “I 
understand. Perhaps better than you 
do. That’s why I tried to—to——” 

“To warn me?” he finished. “And 
I remember I went up in the air and 
got huffed. You see, she seemed to 
me so perfect, so flawless, so wonder- 
ful——-_ She is all that. But 

“But when I took the liberty of say- 
ing that wasn’t quite enough to go 
through matrimony on ” began Miss 
Marcy. 

“IT jumped down your throat. I’m 
sorry. You were right. Lord, I wish 
I didn’t feel like such a cur for talk- 
ing like this! But it’s true. I’ve mar- 
ried the loveliest woman in Powder- 
dale, but I haven’t married a wife. 
Maida is anything but that. And she’s 
everything but that. ‘It isn’t her fault. 
It just doesn’t mean anything to her. 
She can’t understand.” 

“Have you tried to make her under- 
stand? I mean, have you, in cold blood, 
tried to point out to her i 

“Yes, I did, and it ended in a quar- 
rel. We both made the mistake of tell- 


” 








ing each other the truth, and—— 
“The truth?’ echoed Miss Marcy, 
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with a shudder. “You don’t mean that, 
do you? No married love can stand it. 
No. I’m not flippant. I mean it. Be- 
cause ‘the truth’ in such cases isn’t the 
pleasant, clean, happy surface truth. 
It’s the black dregs, full of slime and 
bitterness, that are gouged up from the 
bottom of Truth’s well—the sediment 
that has sunk there of its own weight 
and festered. It may be a wholesome 
draft. The moralists tell us it is. But 
it’s as bitter as strychnine. And no 
two people who have forced a drink 
of it upon each other ever again have 
quite the same trust in one another’s 
good opinion. And too many drafts of 
it will wreck love’s very strongest con- 
stitution. Please, please don’t forget 
that, Ferris, the next time you're 
tempted to tell Maida ‘the truth’ about 
herself !” 

“IT wish you’d warned me earlier,” 
he said ruefully. “It would have saved 
us a lot. And you're dead right. When 
a chap says: ‘I’m going to tell you 
the truth about yourself, for once,’ he 
never telis the flattering truths—always 
the rotten ones. And it means war.” 

“Go on about Maida,” prompted 
Miss Marcy. 4 

“There’s nothing more to tell. 
There’s no hope. I suppose I'll have 
to make the best I can of it. After 


all, there’s plenty left. But I’d swap 


it all fot 

‘You’re going to give up the fight 
exclaimed the old lady, with a flare 
of contempt. “You’re going to sacri- 


fice your whole future home happiness 
—and hers, mind you!—without a sin- 
gle fight? You don’t mean that, Fer- 
ris! You can’t! Surely God didn’t 
give you a cave-man jaw to go with a 
manikin heart! Fight for it! If _” 

“IT did. We had a fight about it. 
I told you so. And that’s all the good 
it did.” 

“A fight?” she mocked, in fine scorn. 
“That was no fight! It was a snarling 
match. Get your coat off and fight! 


Fight as they tell me you fought two 
years ago, when you broke up the strike 
in the powder works by sending the two 
giant ringleaders to the hospital and 
then spending three weeks, day and 
night, in a strong-arm diplomacy that 
brought the men to your feet. Fight! 
It means a million times more to you 
than the strike did!” 

“But how?” he asked, infected, de- 
spite himself, by the wontedly gentle 
old woman’s excitement. “What can 
I do? Napoleon and Julius Cesar and 
Jim Jeffries, combined, couldn’t have 
put up a fight that would start a fire 
burning in a marble statue.” 

“Any of the three could have done 
it,” she denied vehemently. “And from 
what I’ve read of the first two, they 
probably did it, repeatedly. Maida is 
as much flesh and blood as you are, only 
she doesn’t know it. Teach her.” 

“What else have I been trying to 
do for the past three weeks ?” 

“You’ve been using methods that 
would serve with the average girl who 
loves a man,” she conceded. “At least 
when you weren’t scolding or arguing. 
And for some reason, it didn’t succeed. 
That means you must try one of the 
fifty thousand other methods that are 
left. One of them will win, if you’re 
patient. But, oh, don’t give up the 
fight!” 


“te 3 understood women better!” he 


muttered. “But they’re the eternal mys- 
tery, even to the wisest men.” 
“Eternal mystery?’ she _ scoffed. 
“Eternal rubbish! Oh, how sick and 
tired I get of that drivel! It’s the 
hoax of the ages, this ‘eternal mystery’ 
of women! Poets and novelists and 
philosophers—all but Schopenhauer— 
have conspired to keep it going. And 
the average man believes it because he’s 
read it in print and because women 
tell him so. If the fifth proposition 
of Euclid or Vergil’s ‘Eclogues’ had 
been branded as an ‘eternal mystery,’ 
do you suppose any schoolboys would 
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have tried to master them? It’s the 
same with women. They aren’t half as 
much a mystery as the multiplication 
table, and they’re infinitely easier to 
learn—even if they’re not nearly so 
profitable.”’ 

“But I always thought 

“Millions of other men have ‘always 
thought!” she retorted, carried away 
by her hobby. “And as they’d ‘always 
thought,’ of course they didn’t try to 
do any thinking about it on their own 
account. Some few men have studied 
it out for themselves. I suppose such 
men seldom boast about it, because 
they’re ashamed to publish the flat truth 
that the world-renowned ‘eternal mys- 
tery’ is no mystery at all. It’s lucky 
for women, too. For the ‘eternal-mys- 
tery’ cloak covers oceans of vapid, il- 
logical, idealess silliness. Men can’t 
understand it, so they call it ‘mystery.’ 
If you heard a baby babbling and 
chuckling in its cradle, would you call 
its babblings a ‘mystery’ and write 
books to explain that a baby’s intellect 
is more subtle than a man’s?” 

“You don’t mean to compare——” 

“That’s just what I do mean!” she 
retorted. “I mean exactly that! Oh, 
I suppose I’m a traitor to my subtle 
and mysterious sex to betray the secret, 
anything! 


” 





but it has never profited me 
When men can’t understand women, it 


isn’t because women are ‘mysteries. 
It’s because women often can’t under- 
stand themselves. When mén can’t un- 


derstand the whims and oddities of 
children, they say frankly that it’s be- 
cause children are too foolish for a 
grown man’s comprehension. But 
when they can’t understand women, 
they look baffled and say, ‘Woman is 
the eternal mystery !’"—as you just said. 
Strip the bugaboo white mask and robe 
from a Ku-Klux demon. Under it you 
find no ‘mystery’—only an unshaven, 
tobacco-chewing village loafer. If a 
man could clearly remember the mental 
processes of his own boyhood—as no 


living man but Booth Tarkington can 
—he would have the full key to the 
eternal mystery of women.” 

“But ss 

“In some ways, women are like men 
—some of them more, some of them 
less. Those ways are their salvation, 
as far as sanity goes. But the so-called 
‘mystery’ part of their mentality is noth- 
ing but the ratiocination of a child 
that hasn’t yet developed. Test it any 
way you will; you'll always get the 
same answer—the right answer. When 
a woman pouts or sulks or is willful or 
veils herself in secrecy, it’s a willful 
child sulking or pouting or ‘living’ a 
make-believe secret, as every child does. 
You call the child silly; you call the 
woman a sphinx. She doesn’t know 
what she wants. She jumps at conclu- 
sions. She has a certain primitive 
sense we call ‘intuition.’ So has a 
child. A child likes or dislikes with 
no understandable cause, and the child 
is apt to be right, as an animal, left to 
itself, is apt to be. Children have all 
the ‘mystic’ feminine traits—till they 
So have cats.” 





outgrow or mask them. 
“Are you in earnest?” he asked, in 

crass amaze. 
“Perhaps so. 

in earnest ?” 
“More sphinx stuff!” he commented. 


“Or childhood stuff, whichever you 


Perhaps not. Is a child 


prefer. Most men are forever fooled 
a» to voma 
after they pass thirty, have any illusions 
as to woman’s physical mystery. They 
realize that, aside from her tremendous 
sex lure, she is simply a worse-built, 
worse-regulated, more nervous, less 
vital, less efficient man, so far as phy- 
sique goes. Her daintiness, for in- 
stance, means that she has more time 
than a man for baths and clothes and 


less rough work to get her grubby and 


disheveled. And so on down the line. 
You're not thirty yet, are you?” 
“T shall be next month. But— 


“And Maida was only twenty last 
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February,” she went on. “Yet I'll 
wager she doesn’t regard you in any 
way as a mystery; while you’re look- 
ing on her as the one problem you 
can never hope to solve. Before you 
married her, for instance, you mistook 
ice for unawakened flesh and ignorance 
for heavenly innocence. You would 
never have made that mistake about a 
ten-year-old child, though you make it 
about a twenty-year-old woman. And 
because you can’t solve the simple puz- 
zle at one trial, you’re talking of giving 
up the fight.” 

“Could you help me win it? 
manded, half in jest. 
she returned, 


he de- 
“My dear boy,” “why 
else have I been wasting your time and 
mine like this? Of 
to help 


course I’m going 


you. I was going to anyway, 
whether you wanted me to or not. I’m 
fond of you, you see, and I love Maida 
and I’m go- 
ing to make you both happy. And, 


incidentally, I’m going to make myself 


more than anything else, 


happy in your happiness.” 
PP} ; PI 
“You think 
again infected by 
“Il know I 
“Tf not in 
And we'll try one after another till one 


you can?” he queried, 


her certainty. 


can,” she assured him. 


one way, then in another. 


of them wins.” 


But what ways?” he insisted. 

‘I haven't the slightest idea yet,” she 
co | ot . test But 
I DD orry } id out 
that. I s j 


CHAPTER VI. 


On the stage, and in the Powderdale 
home of Miss Ruth Marcy, one might 
discover what the novelists love to call 
“a pretty French maid.” 
the 
real 


genus is discoverable 
life, 


servant being one of the book attributes 


Perhaps 


] 


elsewhere in prettiness in a 


—like “seeing red”—that may exist also 
ir the everyday world, even if the ad- 


2 


“17 
dress of the man who has encountered 
either phenomenon is irretrievably lost. 
But Miss Marcy’s personal maid, 
Odette, was undeniably pretty, and 
there was a bewitching daintiness about 
her. As she was a lady’s maid and not 
a kitchen servant, this elusive quality 
had not been fried out of her by a 
red-hot range, nor had it oozed through 
parboiled finger tips into the suds of a 
washtub. 

Odette came nearer to being a stage 
French maid, in looks and bearing, than 
it is well or wise for a servant to be. 
This troubled Miss Marcy not the very 
least. There were no men in her fam- 
ily to be impressed by the stagy dam- 
sel’s charm, and it gave an air to the 
household. 

W herefore, Odette 
drew high wages for doing little. 
the rest, she had the temper of a sick 
wild cat and the morals of a healthy 
one, and Miss Marcy had no illusions 
on either of scores. But as 
Odette’s lapses of temper and morals 


and 
For 


stay ed on 


1 
these 


were rigidly confined to her days out, 

the wise old lady made no fruitless 

efforts to reform either failing. 
“When family hotels and 

homes can show a spotless bill of moral 


nurses’ 





health,” she used to say, “it will be 
high time for me to begin St. An- 
thonizing my own domestic staff. Un 
til then ] 1 responsible on for what 
goes on while my servants are actually 
under my roof Where t 1ey spend 


their holidays is no concern of mine 


—so long as the country club’s doors 
are still closed to them. Their manners 
are my concern, not their morals. If 
Odette, for instance, loves not wisely, 
but too often—well, she’ll have to an- 
nex several other fashionable qualities 
beside that before Powderdale society 
will open its doors to her. In the mean- 
time, for all I actually know, she may 
be leading a life of unbridled chastity.” 
When Ferris Barham became:a tem- 
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porary member of Miss Marcy’s house- 
hold, Odette flitted about her tenuous 
tasks with the manner of one to whom 
life has taken on a new charm. But 
presently her optimism changed to puz- 
zled chagrin. 

Here was a man, rich, good looking, 
moderately young, and with all the pal- 
pitant glamour of a triumphant bride- 
groom. Yet he passed her in the halls 
with a genuinely unseeing face. He 
strolled, in blind nonrecognition, out 
of dim corners where she met him by 
chance. In fact, to him, she was his 
hostess’ servant—therefore a machine. 

At worst, the girl could never have 
captured so much as a fleeting glance 
from him. Ferris, being a normal man 
of the world, did not belong to the 
greasy type that seeks its amours in 
the ranks of domestic servants. He 
was neither old enough nor young 
enough and he was far too normal. 

To him, a maid—be she ever so 
pretty—was a part of the kitchen. The 
kitchen was .a place whence emanated 
dinners, not diversions, soups, not 
sirens. The suggested odor of food 
or of suds was not a suggestive parfum 
d’amour. 

In any case, Ferris was married— 
excessively married and very newly 
married. Had a mixed troupe of 
odalisques, houris, and super-women 
danced down the stairway to meet him 
on his daily return to the Marcy house, 
he would have eyed them with only 
civil interest, supposing them friends 
of Maida’s who had dropped in for 
five-o’clock tea with her; and he would 
have wondered smugly why none of 
Maida’s friends were half so pretty as 
her dear self. 

While a member of a house’s above- 
stairs regions usually does not bother 
to like or dislike or otherwise person- 
ally regard one of the kitchen staff, yet 
the belowstairs’ likes and dislikes for 
members of the abovestairs contingent 
are often poignantly keen. So, though 


Ferris Barham knew only in a vague 
way that Odette existed, the French girl 
brewed a growing and cordial scorn 
for the man who so sincerely ignored 
her. To her, his head had outgrown its 
halo. Maida she had always covertly 
detested. 

Miss Marey—wise, as I have said, 
with the uncanny wisdom of the per- 
petual onlooker—saw most of this lit- 
tle stairway comedy and easily divined 
the rest. For the moment, it afforded 
her a kindly and cynical amusement. 
But half an hour after she had con- 
fessed to Ferris that she had not the 
slightest idea how to break the ice dead- 
lock between Maida and himself, the 
Idea smote her. 

“Smote” is the correct word. There 
was no logical leading up to the plan. 
It came as a sudden inspiration, fairly 
depriving the old lady of her breath. 

After the first shock, her mind at 
once reacted. 

“T am living in Powderdale, in the 
United States of North America,” she 
told herself in crushing rebuke, ‘not 
on the Rive Gauche or in a Balzac story. 
And I am a respectable woman of sixty, 
safely past the ‘dangerous age’ and 
therefore of as nearly normal a mind 
as a woman can hope to acquire before 
ninety. Yet I’m planning a perfectly 
impossible and outrageous thing. I’m 
ashamed of myself for such a thought; 
horribly, humiliatingly ashamed of my- 
self; as thoroughly ashamed as any one 
can hope to be whose shameful secret 
isn’t known to some one else.” 

She dismissed the idea from her 
mind with a stern finality that rejoiced 
her to the very soul. She felt she had 
acquired an iron self-mastery—a qual- 
ity to cherish and boast of. 

So pleased with herself was she that, 
by way of reward for her firmness, 
she decided to go ahead at once with 
the breath-taking scheme that had so 
enraptured her. This she did—on the 























principle that firmness of character is 
best nourished when it is permitted a 
little relaxation now and then. 
“It is a temptation,” she told 
grumbling conscience. “And why does 
Providence send us temptations except 


her 


that we may yield gracefully to them? 
Why, if I were to resist this, it woul 
be just like Providence to punish mk 
by not sending another delicious temp- 
tation into my life for months and 
No, I’m going on with it. 


months. g 
Besides,” as an 


afterthought, “if it 
doesn’t waken Maida and bring her and 


Ferris Barham together—what will?” 

Whereat, she summoned the fair and 
frail Odette into her presence. For 
ten minutes the two were closeted. 
After which, the Frenchwoman re- 


turned to her ters walking 


like one in a daze. On 


own qual 


ier flower face 


was a happy, mystified grin. In her 
rather shapely hand was clutched a 


4 
mystifying and obese roll of bills. In 
her Gallic Odette 


mind, Was revising 


her ‘mental list of the world’s great 
women, and was changing Miss Ruth 
Marcy’s position therein from the very 
bottom to a place dizzily near the top. 

lso, the savor of intrigue and of 


avenged pique was sweet in the maid’s 


daintily arched nostril 


ti t¢ lo! ( nel 
Greeting Maid Be” Bias a 
reetung witaida and hel unt, ne 
to the suite M 


Miss Marcy had 
assigned to her newly wed guests. 


ran 
upstairs 
En- 
tering the suite’s sitting room, he saw 
Odette arranging a mass of flowers in 
a rose bowl. 

vithout a look or 


Ferris, second 


thought, crossed toward his bedroom 


door. He was halted with his hand on 


the knob by a stifled exclamation of 
pain from the maid. Turning, he saw 


her holding up to view a rosy fore 


finger from which several bright little 
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drops of blood were trickling. Her 
pretty face twitched with pain. 
“What’s the matter?” he asked, bro- 
“Hurt yourself?” 
moaned the girl, her 


iby ; 
midically enough. 
“Oh, m’sieu’!’” 


tone athrob with anguish. “Je m’ai 
blessé cruellement—horriblement! Et 
je me Sens si étourdil” 


She swayed a little as she spoke. 
Her attitude was eloquent of faintness 


and suffering; so was her voice. But 


her words themselves were post-classi- 


cal Latinity, so far as Ferris was con- 


cerned. Ferris was an excellent chem- 
ist, a good engineer, a more than eff- 
but his collegiate 


included no for- 


cient driver of men 


scientific course had 


en language 

He listened blankly to the brief tor- 
rent of plaint from Odette’s pain- 
Perceiving which, the 
if anguished, 


¢ 


wreathed lips. 
maid said, in flawless, 
English: 
“T have hurt myself terribly, sir. I’m 
afraid I am going to faint. Just look !” 
She held out the carefully wounded 
more for inspection, her 


Mnger once 


big eyes beseeching the man’s sym- 
pathy. 
Ferris strolled back to where she 


stood and took a cursory glance at the 


bleeding digit. A single look told him 
that she had merely pricked her fore- 
f} ither deeply with a thorn from 
( f the 1 had been arrang 


derdale, “battle, 
murder, and sudd 
than an empty sound. Europe’s battles 
had made the town rich. Sudden death 
had been an almost weekly occurrence 
among the green workmen, of whom 


| 1 leath’’ h | ,Ore 
it 1 death had more 


ninety per cent had never before han- 
dled murders, 
from casual explosions, had been the 


explosives. Powder 
rule rather than the exception; so much 
ers had at first up- 
ical German-spy 


to account for their frequency 
, 


so that the new Spa 


holl, +] 
VnOoUYyY Nyt 





r¢ ared a 
bogy 


forgetting that powder and its chemi- 
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cals will ever resent rough treatment 
from folk ignorant of its ways. 

Ferris had seen such a sickening 
number of accidents of this kind that 
the sight of a pricked finger—even with 
a pretty girl on the far end of it—left 
him stonily unmoved. 

“Pooh!” he reassured the stricken 
maid in good-natured contempt. 
“That’s just a tiny scratch. It’s noth- 
It’ll be healed up 
Go and smear a 


That’ll 





ing to groan over. 
in an hour or two. 
little iodine or peroxide on it. 
take away the smart.” 

sut Ferris was quite as ignorant of 
the French power of emotion as of the 
French language. Else—a respectable 
benedict—he might not have stood so 
thoughtlessly close to the sufferer as 
he gave his common-sense advice. 

Before he had the faintest warning, 
Odette gracefully closed her eyes, shiv- 
ered, and fell limply against him. She 
was sliding slowly floorward along his 
supporting body when he automatically 
caught her in his arms to save her from 
a tumble. 

At the same moment—suspiciously 
like a situation in a book or a play— 
the sitting-room door opened. Talk- 
ing volubly, Miss Marcy came in from 
the hall, her arm affectionately around 
Maida’s waist. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Odette, clinging to Ferris, whose 
arms still encircled her, lifted her own 
arms and twined them with strangling 
softness about his neck. Her full red 
lips sought his. 

“Odette!” almost screamed Miss 
Marcy, breaking off her own pleasant 
flow of chat and staring aghast at the 
tableau in the center of the room. 

Maida stood stock-still, neither speak- 
ing nor moving. Miss Marcy dared 
not look at her. 

At sound of her mistress’ exclama- 
tion, Odette cried out in confusion and 


writhed out of Ferris’ embrace. She 
was obliged to execute this maneuver 
with some speed in order to give the 
idea of escape, for the horrified man’s 
arms were already falling limp to his 
sides. 

She covered her face with her hands 
and ran from the room. On the way, 
she peeped between her fingers at the 
two women. Miss Marcy’s face was a 
splendidly executed mask of indignant 
dismay. Maida’s was unreadable. 

Odette’s scurrying footsteps in the 
hallway outside had died away to still- 
ness—a ghastly stillness—before any 
of the sitting room’s three remaining 
occupants spoke or stirred. 

Ferris stood, the picture of detected 


guilt, gaping fishily at his wife. His 
face was purple. His eyes bulged. His 
big body slumped awkwardly. Any 


jury would have convicted an arch- 
bishop on the evidence of that facial 
expression alone. 

Miss Marcy tried to speak, but her 
feelings overcame her, and she hastily 
raised a handkerchief to shield her 
weirdly contorted visage. Maida con- 
tinued to stand statuesquely mute. 

Oddly enough, it was Ferris who 
broke the awful silence. What he had 
intended to say he never knew. What 
with no conscious 


was: 


he actually said 
volition of his own 
“Lord! It must be hel/ to be a Turk!” 
The family skeleton has no funny 
bone. Wherefore, this unexpected 
speech did not create a ripple on the 
terrible hush that preceded and fol- 
lowed his blurtingly irrelevant words. 
Miss Marcy merely snuggled deeper 
into her handkerchief. Maida’s face 
changed not a muscle. .Presently Fer- 
ris broke out again, with the despera- 
tion of a man who tries to shin down 
from the saddle of a nightmare. 
“Look here!’ he blustered. “On the 
level—so help me !—I don’t know what 


all this means. I was going across to 























my room, and she said she’d hurt her 
finger, and then she fainted and——” 

“Ferris!” put in Miss Marcy, with 
some haste and with more heat. “Take 
your time and try to think of a more 
plausible story. <A fib as clumsy as 
and stulti- 
fainting 


that insults our intelligence 
fies Odette not 
when we came in here, and most cer 
tainly you not on way to 
your room—at least I devoutly ho 
not. Can’t you-—” 
“You don’t believe me?” 
“T tell you on my honor I 
“T think,” interposed 
dryly, “I think ‘honor’ 
a word to be dragged into this muddy 


bD 


yours. Was 


were your 


he raged. 


” 


Miss 


is too beautiful 


Marcy 


situation.” 


“But I tell you ” he insisted. 


“Tell Maida,” adjoined Miss Marcy 
“She’s your wife, not I, thank Heaven! 
Apart from an apology for the bad 


taste of making love to your hostess’ 


maid, you owe me_ nothing. With 
Maida, it’s different. If you can ex- 
plain to her how you and another 


woman happen to be meeting cland¢ 


tinely and kissing each other, a bare 


month after your wedding 


“We didn’t! I didn’t!” bellowed 
Ferris incoherently, beside himself with 
perturbation. “Maida! Tellme! You 
don’t believe You don’t hate me? 
You aren’t mortally offended at 

“Offended?” echoed Maida, | 

(Jirended Of cours not, yot 

boy! How funny of you to think so! 
Why should I be offended?” 

Her tone was entirely normal. So 


was her 
incredulous rapture at his unhoped-for 
Miss Marcy popped out of 


manner. Ferris gasped with 


acquittal. 


her handkerchief and glared at the 
half-smiling bride. 

“What?” she gasped. “You see an 
other woman brazenly kissing your hus 
band—you see their arms around each 
other—and you aren’t even offended ?” 


returned Maida. 


“Why should I be?” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“My dear,” said Miss Marcy, as she 
and Ferris met in the hall on the way 
down to dinner, “she meant it! She 
She was in earnest ! 
I could see she was. Did she say any 
more about it after I went out?” 

“Not very much,” answered Ferris, 
still troubled and uncertain of himself. 
“T explained to her, of course, how it 
and she believed me. I 
could see she did. She said she wasu t 
surprised at Odette—or whatever the 
She said she saw her 
issing the grocer’s boy once, at the 
ide door. And the iceman. I 
washed my face after she said that. It 

it must be chronic with your maid.” 

“Yes,” sobe rly agreed Miss Marcy. 
“T suppose I shall have to discharge 
her after this. The supply of grocers 
and icemen and nephews-in-law can’t 


be expected to hold out indefinitely. 
For no one 


actually meant it! 


happened, 


girl’s name is. 


once 


I’m sorry, too, in a way. 


understands neck massage as Odette 
eee 

I can swear to that,” said Ferris 
rloomily “She wrecked my tie and 


collar with that double nelson of hers. 
in‘a flash of resentment, “TI didn’t 
think you me the 


g back on 
you did, Aunt Ruth! Appearances 


Ww ould FO 


ll igainst m¢ ort course, But I 

| 1 you'd 
' es were nothing of the 
dicted. I knew, right 
‘ t had happened—never mind 
how; call it “‘woman’s intuition,’ if you 


like—but I didn’t want Maida to know. 
That’s why I tried to stir her up, to 
make her——” 

“That’s a sweet way to treat a chap 
that never harmed you!” 

“Tt was the only way to treat you,” 
she retorted, “if I wanted to help you 


which I did.” 
“You chose a queer way to do it!” 
he complained. “And I don’t under- 


stand how — 
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“You 
you 


“Don’t you?” she interrupted. 
remember I promised to help 
waken Maida from statue to flesh and 
blood? Well, if anything will waken a 
woman to life, it ought to be the sight 
of her bridegroom kissing a woman as 
pretty as herself.” 

“Odette isn’t—— 

“Let that pass. She’s pretty enough 
for all practical purposes. I’d have 
staked my life on its making Maida 
furiously jealous. If it had, she’d have 
realized what she was losing, and she’d 
have valued you accordingly—just as a 
baby begins to gobble its undesired oat- 
‘Eat it quick, 

But I was 


meal when nurse says: 
before the kitty gets it!’ 
mistaken.” 

wes Rag 
taken. 
you just the same.” 

“Ferris,” she returned, “when a man 
says, ‘I suppose I ought to thank you,’ 
that will. 3ut—oh, 
what a chance it was!” 

“You can’t make her jealous,” he 


he sighed, “you were mis- 
3ut I suppose I ought to thank 


means he never 


growled. 

“No,” agreed Miss Marcy. “I see 
that now. And it cost me a perfectly 
good maid to find it out. One can be 
jealous only of something one wants or 
has wanted or has lost. And Maida 
wants nothing, except what she is plac- 
namely, yourself. 
She’s 


idly certain she has 
She loves you, in her own way. 
as serenely fond of you as if you were 


her father or her favorite brother.” 

“Don’t rub it in!” 

“But that’s as fond as she could be 
of any man, at present.” 

“At present?” he repeated. 

“Until she can be roused into feeling 
that there’s some difference between a 
brother and a husband. And she’s go- 
ing to be made to feel it.” 

“You haven’t given up the 
then?” he asked in surprise. 

“Given it up! My dear boy, in the 
words of the embattled J. P. Jones, ‘I 
haven’t begun to fight!’ I’m going to 


fight, 


make you two young people happy if 
I have to wreck both your lives to do 
it. If she could even become inter- 
ested in some one else—— 

“What?” he snapped, teeth set. 

“Tt would awaken her,” declared 
Miss Marcy. “It would prove to her 
that all mer are not brothers. And 
you would profit by it—eventually.” 

“Have I kept you waiting, people?” 
called Maida from the stairhead. 

“Yes,” tersely replied Miss Marcy. 
“For weeks.” 

“What a funny thing to say!” com- 
mented Maida, as she joined them. 

“Yes,” assented Miss Marcy, leading 
the way to the dining room. “I rather 
pride myself on my funniness. The 
busy little brain is never still.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Basil Hilyer had a Reputation—the 
kind of reputation that begins with a 
capital R. It had no connection with 
his repute as a portrait painter and an 
art critic. It was the sort of Reputa- 
tion that Ouida loved to drape around * 
the impossible shoulders of her heroes. 

Hilyer was tall and sinewy and for- 
eign looking. He was thirty-six, and 
his really wonderful ability had already 
thrust him into the thin front rank of 
American painters. Long-haired peo- 
ple acclaimed him “the -new Sargent.” 
Folk of all conditions could af- 
ford his shameless prices stood in line 
waving checks and clamoring to be 


1 
who 


painted. 

All this, by itself, would have seemed 
enough fame for a normal celebrity. 
3ut Basil Hilyer—perhaps unintention- 
ally—had scored his Reputation along 
quite another line. 

It was the line whereby Casanova 
and Don Juan de Tenario and Chateau- 
briand and Leicester and even the first 
Duke of Marlborough are best remem- 
bered. One does not classify these un- 
worthies in their respective professions 











of traveler, adventurer, author, states- 
man, and general. They are chiefly re- 
called, to-day, as the darlings of many 
women. 

And so is Basil Hilyer. He had the 
odd gift—the magic and nameless gift 
which, in the other sex, makes super- 
women—of fascinating every woman 
whom he troubled to court—and a grea 
many whom he didn’t. Some called his 
power “unconscious hypnotism,” others 
“excessive animal magnetism,” but by 
whatever title one chose to call it, the 
Few women, high 
his 


effect was the same. 
had 


He could pick and choose— 


or low, the power to resist 
magic. 
which he did. 

A New York woman who had caught 
his fleeting notice—and whom he had 
won, to the point of chronic delirium— 
had a husband whose trend of thought 
was intensely commercial. This hus- 
band had been caught in a Wall Street 
and he recoup his 
bleeding of his 


corner, sought to 


losses by a systematic 
wife’s enslaver. 

It was not a pretty story, and it need 
only be touched on. The husband over- 
played his hand by threatening to shoot 
or to sue, and Basil Hilyer left New 
York with excessive suddenness in the 
very middle of the-spring season. 

Hilyer, too, had been pinched in the 
Wall Street slum; 


I 


» that had shriveled 


his blackmailer’s bank account. He 
found hi lf in some need of ready 
mone Powderdale’ \ ve of wealth 
was known to everybody. Powderdale 


eemed to hold out its arms to any one 
had the relieve it of its 
surplus-gold burden. 

Hilyer, at one of his clubs, heard 
wonder tales of the Powderdale Gol- 


who wit to 


conda. At the same club, the same day, 
he heard the ancient wheeze of the 
negro and the Israelite who were told 


by St. Peter that a single wish would 
be granted each of them. The negro 
wished for—and received—a million 
dolla The Hebrew’s wish ran: 
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“T’d like fifty dollars’ worth of phony 
jewelry and then half an hour alone 
with this colored gentleman.” 

Hilyer took the reports and the anec- 
dote to heart. Two days later, he es- 
tablished himself at Powderdale, a sub- 
tle press agent making known the fact 
that, while Mr. Basil Hilyer had come 
thither on a vacation, yet he might be 
induced to accept one or two portrait 
orders. 

The rest was fortune. 

Powderdale had found a new way to 
spend its money. Commissions poured 
in on Hilyer. Aghast at the magnitude 
of the work offered him, he raised his 
rates to a pinnacle from which Sargent 
The only sesult 
commissions. 


would have shied. was 
a redoubling of The 
costlier, the more imperative. Whereat, 
Hilyer found himself obliged to exhibit 
a flash of the well-known artistic tem- 
perament and to declare that he would 
paint only such persons as “inspired” 
him. 

and needful 
ght arm and 


It was a wise move 


withal. Otherwise, his r 
his eyes must have been worn out from 
overuse, in trying to stem the golden 
flood of orders. 
his rat 


“inspiring” 


As it was, he raised 
es once more, to the fortunately 
subjects, and he toiled from 


dawn to dusk. 

\ request from Miss Ruth Marcy 
that he paint her niece’s three-quarter- 
l rtrait was courteously ignored 
until. ata dinne al NI Marcy’s nve 
veeks after the wedding, Hilyer 
chanced to meet the niece. 

He took Maida in to dinner. — As 


soon as the men trooped into the square 
old drawing-room afterward, Basil 
hunted out his hostess and announced 
that he had changed his mind. Young 
Mrs. Barham, he said, him 
as had few other prospective sitters in 
his fifteen years of portrait work. He 
would be delighted to accept Miss 
Marcy’s commission. By an odd and 
lucky chance, one of his subjects had 


“inspired” 
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gone that morning to the hospital with 
an attack of appendicitis. Maida could 
take the sufferer’s pose hours. In short, 
the sittings could begin on the follow- 
. ing day. 

Miss Marcy broke the news to Maida 
and Ferris¢ The latter was overjoyed 
at the prospect of having his bride’s 
beauty perpetuated in such a way. He 
was inordinately grateful to Miss 
Marcy, who told him that she had 
planned this as a post-wedding gift 
from herself to Them both. 

Maida, too, was glad. She declared 
it would be great fun to sit for a por- 
trait. Besides, she added, Mr. Hilyer 
was the most interesting man she had 
ever met in all her life; so she would 
enjoy the sittings almost as much as 
going to the theater. 

At which, Ferris looked momentarily 
dubious, while Miss Marcy’s shrewd 
old face was one big, gratified smile. 

Well did the old lady realize that she 
was playing with fire. The doctor who 
administers strychnine knows also that 
he is toying with death, but he is on 
hand to gauge the dose and to watch 
the effect. 

Miss Marcy resolved to attend the 
sittings and to watch—to watch as her 
wise eyes never had watched before. 
At the first flash of awakening in 
Maida’s heart, she would know how to 
end the sittings and the acquaintance. 

Thus, the and for many 
succeeding days, a dowdy little 


sat knitting or reading or drowsing in 


next day 


figure 


a far corner of the big, bare studio, 
while Maida posed and the artist 
worked and both chatted. When a 


word was flung at her, Miss Marcy was 
always so absorbed in her knitting or 
her book or her cat nap that she never 
heard until the second repetition. 
Maida begun to wonder if auntie were 
growing deaf. . Hilyer congratulated 
himself on having so ideal a chaperon 
And, bit by bit, 


for his lovely sitter. 


he grew to talk more and more freely. 
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Maida was steadily captivating the 
man. From the first, he had felt her 
charm. Later, his knowledge of women 
told him that she was unawakened, and, 
with the thrill of the born huntsman, 
he set himself to the arousing of her 
dormant heart. The zest of the chase 
was upon him, intensified by rts diffi- 
culty. It would be a glorious triumph 
to stir the soul of the sleeper—to watch 
the love light dawn in her peacefully 
virginal eyes. 

He brought up all his batteries. He 
was at his very best. The courtship 
was a liberal education to Miss Marcy. 
Even Maida found it extremely en- 
tertaining. 

Hilyer, piqued at his slow progress, 
increased his efforts. His whole heart 
was now in the pursuit. Magnetism 
played about him almost like a visible 
flame. Miss Marcy, nodding sleepily 
over her knitting, felt little thrills run 
up and down her own spinsterly spine. 
Covertly, she watched Maida. 

The sitter’s beautiful face told her 
nothing. Maida talked well—even clev- 
erly—with Hilyer. The man brought 
out her best. What else was brought 
out Miss Marcy could only guess. But 
as the days went on, her high hopes 
ebbed. 

Surely, she mused over her upside- 
down book, no human girl could listen 
And yet 
well be chaperoning an 
told herself dis- 
gustedly one afternoon, as Hilyer was 
taking advantage of the last stretch of 
good light to paint swiftly and silently. 
“Here I’m wasting hours of time, at 
an age when I haven’t any too many 
hours of time left to waste, and all for 
nothing. She’s as safe with him—or 
with any man alive—as she would be 
in a coffin locked in the subtreasury 
vaults.” 

With a twinge of conscience, she re- 
called that this was the afternoon of 
the women’s auxiliary’s monthly meet- 





unmoved to such a man. 
os Vol 
I might as 


’ 9 
iceé-water cooler, she 

















ing at the church parlors, an impor- 
tant business session that she had most 
solemnly promised to attend. She 
looked at her watch. The hour was 
five-thirty. The church was but two 
blocks distant. If she should start now, 
the meeting would hardly be over be- 
fore her arrival. Thereby she would 
redeem her promise—or at least its hide 
and hair. Five minutes to the meeting, 
five minutes at the meeting, five min- 
utes from the meeting - she could 
be back at the studio in fifteen minutes. 

Fifteen minutes! Time enough for 
a racing car to travel twenty-two miles. 
Time for two thousand men to die in 
battle. Time for the Stock Exchange 
to make or break a million investors. 
Time enough for Why, there is 
practically nothing that cannot be done, 
if needs must, in fifteen sixty-second 
minutes ! 

Miss Marcy got to her feet, a little 
stiffly, and observed: 

“T’ll be back presently.” She 
her all-but-unheeded departure. 





took 


A little more than the proposed five 
minutes elapsed before she reached the 
church, because on the way she met 
Ferris Barham, who was returning 
homeward from the factory. 

“T left Maida at Mr. Hilyer’s studio,” 
she said, after they had talked for a 
moment or so. 


“T’ll drop in there and walk home 


with her,” volunteered Ferris. “Be- 
sides, I want another look at the pic- 
ture. Last time I saw it, I couldn’t tell 


whether it was a face or a sunset he 
was painting.” 

For perhaps a minute after Miss 
Marcy left the studio, Basil Hilyer 
worked in silence. Then he laid down 
his brush and rose abruptly to his feet. 

“Maida!” he exclaimed brusquely. 

His model looked up in mild sur- 
prise, at both his tone and his use of 
her name. 

“Do you know you are driving me 
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frantic?” he exclaimed, walking up to 
where she sat. 

“But why?” asked Maida, in perfect 
sincerity. ‘Don’t I hold the pose the 
vay you told me to? Or won't the 
right spirit get into your brushes to- 
day °” 

“Tt isn’t that, and you know it isn’t!” 
said the man fiercely, his eyes aglow, 
his stalwart body vibrant. “Why do 
you play with me like this? I used to 
think it was genuine, but it can’t be! 
No one could be as bloodless as you 
seem to be!” 

She was frankly puzzled. 


“T don’t understand,” she said hesi- 
tatingly. “But if my color isn’t as good 
as it sometimes is——” 

“Your coloring is divine!” he inter- 
rupted hoarsely. ‘‘And so are you! I 
love you, Maida! Oh, J love you!” 

He caught her to him as he spoke, 
the commonplace words glorified by the 
deep organ note of passion he so well 
knew how to throw into his voice. His 
arms were tight around her. His breath 
was hot on her lips. His eyes flamed 
into hers. 

“T love you! I- is 

“Please don’t!” objected Maida, with 
acid sharpness, as she tugged to free 
herself from the crushing arms that 
bound her so closely. “Please let me 
, Mr. You're 
gusting! I don’t like 
Let me go!” 

\ month earlier, Miss Marcy’s timely 
entrance with Maida into the room 
where Odette was playing her sorry 
siren role had been the result of care- 
ful stage management. But the advent 
of Ferris Barham, this afternoon, into 
the studio, was stage managed by no 
less able a directress than Fate herself. 


go Hilyer. you're dis- 


to be paw ed! 


Ferris walked in unannounced, the 
door having been left slightly ajar when 
Miss Marcy had gone out. He arrived 
on the well-set scene just in time to 
see the two interlaced figures and to 
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hear his wife’s peevishly impatient de- 
mand to be freed. 

Not even Othello—or all the ignoble 
army of jealous husbands since the 
birth of time—could have misread the 
situation or gathered from it anything 
but the actual truth. The emphatic 
struggling of the woman and the dis- 
gusted annoyance in her face were 
proof enough of innocence without her 
spoken words. 

In the first shock, Ferris subcon- 
sciously noted that Maida’s repulsion 
was rather that of some one on whose 
best white cress a dog has smeared 
muddy paws than the indignation of 
outraged womanhood. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ferris was not aware that he had 
observed any special shade or inflection 
in the nature of Maida’s rebuff of the 
artist’s whirlwind wooing. All he was 
conscious of realizing was a burst of 
primal brute fury at sight of another 
male embracing his mate. Then things 
began to explode inside his brain, and 
he realized no more of anything for 
some moments. 


Hilyer’s first warning of Ferris Bar- 


ham’s presence in the. studio was a 
charging-bull snort that assailed the 
F t ea ough the c of h 
Own i ( 

cadet I 

ing the big room toward him in what 


looked like a single bound. 

Hilyes was a noted amateur athlete. 
Boxing was his chief diversion, and, 
despite the common misbelief that bul- 
lies and love pirates are cowards, he 
had ample pluck. He had fled from 
New York, it is true, on a husband’s 
“shoot-or-suit” threat, but never yet had 


his heart flinched from a fair physical 


encounter—nor did it now. 
Which fact the high gods doubtless 
jotted down to his credit. For there is 


a subtle terror-breeding aura about a 
husband that crumples the nerve and 
vrenches the nerves of the most swash- 
buckling lover. The man who will 
right blithely tackle his weight in wild 
cats will climb a tree to safety in ab- 
ject dread of the husband of a woman 
in whom he is interested. One of the 


most redoubtable heavyweight pugilists 





of the last century afforded much inno 
cent amusement to several hundred by- 
standers by running, panic-stricken, 
down a San Francisco street, fero- 
ciously pursued by a one-armed—and 
unarmed—runt of a club-footed man 
who had caught the gladiator kissing 

It is a well-established phenomenon 

explain it who can—this craven 
dread of the lover for the husband. 
Partly, of course, it is the man in the 
ht; 


wrong’s fear of the man in the ri: 


y 
1 1 
i 


partly, it is the terror of the law 


for the law; but I think it is something 


more—something as inherent and as 
terrible as a woman’s reasonless panic 
at the approach of a mouse or a bat, 
something beyond mortal wit to ex- 
plain. 

P 


> ee 
erhaps 
i 


erhaps Basil Hilyer was braver than 
| +1, 
t 


most men. he constant play- 





ing with peril had inured him. Perhaps 
he \ ust the | t the point of feel 
i1 nything but 1 t the i up 

f | } | 
. le A 

d whirled to ( ttacl 
He met Fert clean 
left-hander that oy | face 
from cheek bone to upper jaw. And 


he followed it with a fearful right 
swing to the head—a swing that broke 
one of his own finger joints and stripped 
four of his knuckles. 

The two blows—which the husband 
did not trouble to guard—had no effect 
whatever in checking Ferris’ rush. He 
did not feel them, but tore straight on. 

The men’s bodies came together with 
a jar that set the studio glass atinkle. 
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Before the fascinated Maida could un- 
derstand what was going on, they had 
ripped free from the clinch, and Ferris 
was driving his foe backward across 
the studio with a succession of fero- 
cious short-arm blows that battered 
down Hilyer’s ready defense, setting 
the artist’s boxing skill at naught, bor- 
ing through his guard, hammering him 
mercilessly in face and body. 

Ferris, as before, made no attempt to 
fend off his opponent’s counter blows. 
He let them land as they would. But 
presently he had no blows to guard. 
Hilyer was far too busy trying to shield 
himself from the bone-crushing beat- 
ing administered by Ferris, to take the 
offensive. Vainly the artist sought to 
ward or to avoid the rain of short-arm 
blows backed by every ounce of 
Ferris’ one-hundred-and-ninety-pound 
weight and every atom of Ferris’ ma- 
niac, primitive-mate rage. 

Twice Hilyer ducked and ran into a 
clinch, hugging tight to save himself. 
Twice Ferris shook him off, by main 
strength, and freed his own arms for 
a renewal of the murderous assault. 
Duck or side-step or block as he might, 
Hilyer found it impossible to escape 
the punishment crowded upon him. 

Presently, in his steady retreat, his 
right heel struck the baseboard of the 
wall behind him. The next instant, a 
blow on the throat drove his whole body 
backward against the wall and sent him 
staggering sideways. His outflung hand 
closed on the back of a high Jacobean 
chair that stood by the wall. Frantic 
with pain and defeat, he swung the 
heavy chair aloft and smote with all 
his remaining force at his charging 
enemy. 

Maida screamed, as the huge missile 
hurtled through the air. Acting wholly 
on instinct, Ferris twisted his head and 
shoulder to the left, and at the same 
time flung up his left arm. The flying 
chair caught him glancingly on arm and 
shoulder. The force all but knocked 


him flat, yet not for the fraction of a 
second did it halt his charge. 

On the instant, he was after Hilyer 
again, taking unheedingly a blow on the 
jaw as he came on. That blow was 
the last struck by Basil Hilyer in the 
course of the fight. 

Ferris, with the awful prowess of the 
unscientific, received the blow and 
threw himself at the man who had 
struck it. A right-hander to the jaw 
sent Hilyer sprawling helpless and half 
unconscious on the slippery floor. 

Then Ferris hurled himself bodily 
upon the fallen man. Growling and 
whimpering like a rabid beast, making 
hideous mangling sounds far down in 
his throat, he seized the artist by the 
neck and hair. Some vague, half-for- 
gotten principle of fairness forbade him 
to strike or otherwise assail the man 
while he was down. So he was seeking 
to raise Hilyer to a position where he 
could with impunity continue the pun- 
ishment. 

Ferris was not lovely to look upon 
just then. His distorted face was a 
ragged veil of blood, and blood-sprayed 
foam clung to his lips.~ Maida, star- 
eyed, gazed upon him in dumb awe. 

With one heave, he yanked Hilyer 
to his feet; then stepped back to hit. 
The blow did not fall. Hilyer fell, 
instead. Dizzy and weak and in agony, 
he could not keep his footing unsup- 


ported, but slumped heavily to his 
hands and knees. There was not a 
shred of fight or of strength left in his 
whole battered form. 

Ferris crouched, irresolute, over his 
collapsed antagonist. He looked awk- 
ward, ugly, grotesque, as he bent above 
the twisting and far more grotesque 
body on the floor. Blood dripped 
slowly and splashingly to the snarled 
rug at his feet. 

He did not know what to do. So 
far as he was concerned, the fight was 
not half over. The battle lust still 
pounded deliriously in his temples and 
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throat. But how could he go on fight- 
ing when there was no one left to fight? 
He could not continue to batter this 
defenseless thing that moaned and 
writhed, prostrate, in front of him. 

He felt a dull resentment against the 
man whose lack of stamina had robbed 
him of so much of his hate gratifica- 
tion. As he stood thus, the fury grad- 
ually began to ebb out of him. Its 
fuel snatched away, the fire was dwin- 
dling. 

Then he was aware of a timid hand 
on his arm. With a snarl, he spun 
about. Maida had come over from her 
corner behind the table and was look- 
ing up at him with an odd light in her 
Ferris had wholly forgot- 
The sight of her 





calm eyes. 
ten her presence. 
turned his ebbing anger into a keen 
sense of shame. 

“You have beaten him enough, 
haven’t you, dear?” she asked, almost 
humbly. “Let him alone. He’s been 
paid for what he did. I never knew 
you were so strong—so terrible! I 
never knew any one could be! Sit 
down and rest, while I get some water 
and bathe your poor, cut face!” 

Immediately Ferris was fairly grov- 
eling in self-humiliation. 


“Oh, sweetheart!” he exclaimed. 
“I’m so ashamed of myself for being 
such a brute where you could see me! 
Please, please forgive e! I didn’t 
think ibout youl being iere ! I’m 
awfully sorry!’ 


The wild-beast gladiator had, in a 
flash, degenerated into a humbly re- 
pentant latter-day husband. 

Even as he pleaded cringingly for 
pardon, he saw the new and mysterious 
light die in Maida’s 
wontedly placid voice, she made an- 


eyes. In her 


swer: 
“Oh, that’s all right. Don’t worry 
about it. I didn’t mind. And, after 


all, you did it for me, you know. 


There’s a washstand in the next room. 
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Hadn’t you better go and wash the 
blood off your face?” 

With a dim sense of having lost 
something—he did not know what— 
Ferris obediently lurched away to the 
anteroom in search of the needed wash. 
Maida looked down in mild pity at 
Basil Hilyer, who was _ laboriously 
clambering to his feet. 

“Can I help you?” her cool voice 
cut in on his torrid mumblings. “It 
was too bad my husband had to hurt 
you so. But really; I’m afraid you 
brought it on yourself. You shouldn’t 
try to kiss women who don’t want to 
be kissed.” 

“Well, my dears,” came Miss Mar- 
cy’s cheery tones from the passageway, 
“I got there too late for the meeting, 
after all. So there’s a perfectly good 

& 2 
came back here to be consoled for—— 
Land of Goshen! IvVhat has _hap- 


pened °” she broke off in di may, paus- 


promise quite hopelessly fracture: 


ing on the threshold. 

She stared, pop-eyed, from the upset 
room to her placidly platitudinizing 
niece and thence to the disheveled and 
swaying wreck that had once been the 
irreproachably groomed Basil Hilyer. 

Hilyer tried to speak, but he only 
gobbled. So Maida took it upon her- 


self to explain. 
Mir. Hilyer l to | mi he 
1 1 Fe d 
\ll rl ( 1 
an irregular d le hedge of smashed 
teeth. “lll?” he repeated, his wabbly 


1 
~+- 


voice scaling a whole octave into the 
realms of the falsetto, as Ferris Bar- 
ham rejoined the group. “Not ‘all,’ by 
a long shot! I am——” 

“Ferris Barham!” 
Marcy. “Will you just Jook at your 
face? It’s os 

“It’s much better tha 


1 
washed it,’”’ commented Maida 


gasped Miss 


1 before he 





“I’m going to institute criminal pro- 


ceedings against this homicidal lunatic 








| 

















to-morrow morning!” continued Hilyer, 
speaking less shakily as breath returned 
to him. “Criminal proceedings for as- 
sault and battery and for——” 

“And for wanton destruction of a 
so-called ‘work of art!’ ” supplemented 
Ferris. 

As he spoke, he snatched the nearly 
completed portrait of his wife from the 
easel. Whirling it upward, he brought 
it down with all his force on the artist’s 
skull. The thin canvas burst under the 
impact. The man’s head shot through 
the center of it. The picture stuck out 
on all sides from Hilyer’s neck like a 
four-cornered Elizabethan ruff. 

“Come, Aunt Ruth. Come, Maida,” 
said Ferris, taking an arm of each of 
the dumfounded women. “Let’s get 
out of here before he begins to say 
things that would hurt our feelings.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“And now,” commanded Miss Marcy 
severely, ‘tell me all about it.” 

“T’ve told you,’ was Ferris’ sulky 
response. “So has Maida. There’s 
nothing more to tell—except that I be- 
haved like a wild ass of the desert and 
made a cur of myself, where Maida 
was. 1 don’t suppose she'll forget it 
or feel the same toward me again in 
a million years. She’s awfully decent 
ibout it, of course, but = 

“You’ve made a surprising number 

f inaccurate statements in a very few 
words, my dear boy,” intervened Miss 
Marcy. “Did you really suppose I 
would have waited two whole days and 
then have come down here to your office 
just to be told all over again the nasty 
details of your fisticuffs with Basil Hil- 
yer °” 

“Then what——” he began, but she 
interrupted once more: 

“Since you’ve moved into your own 
home, I never have a chance for a word 
or two alone with you. Maida is al- 
ways around, and she’s always wanting 
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to show me some of the wonders of 
her palatial abode. That’s why I came 
down here to-day, to bother you in the 
company’s time. We’re less likely to be 
interrupted. Now I want to ask you 
once more: Will you tell me all about 
it?” 

“Well,” said Ferris, puzzled, “as 
nearly as I remember, I rushed him, 
and he led with his left, and I——’” 

“TI can read the sporting page quite 
comfoftably at home, thank you,” she 
retorted. “And I never read it, any- 
way. What I want you to tell me is: 
How did Maida behave?” 

“Why, how should J know?” he de- 
“T was so busy licking him 


I told 


manded. 
that I forgot she was there. 
you that.” 

“Hmh!” complained Miss Marcy. 
“Either you’re singularly unobservant 
or else the writers of athletic romances 
are singularly ill-informed. In _ the 
thick of the football scrimmage, the 
battling young doubleback or waterback 
—or whatever he is—always turns and 
sees the strained white face of The Girl 
amid the thousands on the grand stands 
and hears her murmur to him: ‘Oh, 
Claudival, for my sake, you must win!’ 
And then he feels as miraculously 
strong as he just before felt weak and 
discouraged, and he does perfectly phe- 
nomenal things to the rival nine—or is 
it ‘club?’ ” 

“But what’s that got to do 

“And,” pursued Miss Marcy, “it’s 
just the same in prize-fight tales. I 
know, because I’ve read three of them, 
to widen my outlook. The hero is al- 
ways lying senseless and the referee is 
counting aloud the number of blows 
struck—or his pulse—or whatever he 
counts when he doesn’t have to watch 
the fight—and he counts up to nine, and 
the swooning hero sees his old grand- 
mother, disguised as a little boy, at the 
ringside, and he hears her cry: ‘Up 
and at him, Jem!’—was any one really 
ever named ‘Jem?’—and he jumps up 





read 
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and beats his hulking foe to a powder. 
If those people had time to look around 
and make observations, why hadn’t. 
you? And you really don’t know how 
Maida took it? Why, that was what 
I wanted to know when I asked you to 
tell me all about it. That is ‘all about 
it,’ so far as you and I are concerned, 
Ferris.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
somewhat bored and wholly perplexed 
man. 

“IT mean just this: It seems Mr. 
Hilyer has a name for being irresistible 
to women. He made love to Maida. 
From all I gather, the only effect was 
to annoy her. If Basil Hilyer couldn’t 
wake her, you needn't feel blue at not 
doing it. It only proves that the fault 
is in her and not in you. That’s an- 
other step gained in our process of elim- 
ination. The next was: How did 
Maida take it when she saw her hus- 
band thrashing a man who had insulted 
her °” 

“T don’t— 

“Of course you don’t. A man 
mightn’t. But a woman would. Any 
real woman would. It would stir the 
1 


blood in a_ ten-thousand-years-dead 


mummyette to see two men battling for 


her love. If Maida has one drop of 
blood—or if she’s only asleep and not 
dead—she must have thrilled to the 
very soul. Why, it t in hun 1 Na- 
tu I ) 
t] l 
righ t there! 

Why? To stop the fight, or call the 


poli Ss, oF 
“Stop the fight?’ she cried indig- 
nantly. “I’d°have thrown out any po- 


liceman who tried to! No, I’m sorry 
I wasn’t there to watch Maida. One 
glimpse of her face would have told me 
whether we are playing a sickeningly 
1 


1 
} 


hopeless game or whether she 1s 
man. If she had exhibited any sort of 
emotion, I’d have known we’re going 


to win. And I’d have known just what 


nu 


to tell you to do next. But now—oh, 
how aggravating! If I used slang— 
which I loathe—I’d say you have a 
cauliflower brain, not to have stopped 
just for a second and looked at her! 
It meant so much!” 

“Tf I’d stopped for a second to turn 
around and take observations,” grimly 
returned Ferris, “you’d be talking to 
me, to-day, in the hospital.” 

‘But tell me,” she insisted. “What 
was the first thing she did when it was 
all over? I mean, when you had 
knocked him down and were getting 
your breath. Did she cry? Did she 
begin to scold you or call you a brute 
or say you were disgusting—or what? 
Do try to remember! I may be able 
to get some faint idea of how she felt 
by that.” 

“Why,” mused Ferris, “I believe she 
came up to me and put her hand on 
me and asked me to stop licking him, 
and she asked me to sit down while 
she went and got some water to bathe 
my face. My ‘poor, cut face,’ I re- 
member she called it. She kept look- 
ing at me as if she were afraid of me 
and were trying to conciliate me,-all the 
time she talked. It made me feel rot- 
tenly ashamed.” 


“She did that ?” queried Miss Marcy, 


in sudden excitement. “She did that? 
And you never tf ld me 
Why hould 1] e thought to tell 
out t?’? he lid 
‘ 
66 Mh. you mu have he ) } stu 
pid!” she declared. “No one, in thirty 


brief years, could have acquired sucha 
fund of stark idiocy! You had the 
game in your own hands, and you 
hadn’t the sense to know it! You had 
an opportunity that is given to not one 
modern man in a thousand—the chance 
to fight for her: the chance to defend 
her with nature’s own grossly glorious 
weapons; the chance to thrash a rival 
before her very eyt 3! \nd when you 


had won your victory and stood there 





























all scarred and bleeding, your mate 
crept lovingly up to- you and caressed 
you and begged to tend your hurts! 
In that moment Maida was a real 
woman—a real mate! She was awake! 
And you not only let her go to sleep 
again, but you ask, now, ‘What did it 
amount to?’ It ‘amounted’ to victory, 
O bone-brained one! That’s all! Can’t 
you see even yet?” 

“T—I didn’t stop to think,” he fal- 
tered, with a sudden qualm as of one 
who sees he has thrown away the sub- 
for the mere ghost of the 

“T was too excited—and too 


stance 
shadow. 
surprised at finding her there——’ 

“So you began at once to eat humble 
pie—to hoist her back to her pedestal, 
to put her to sleep again, to splash ice 
water on the spark of humanness, to 
bring her from cave days to 
1916!” accused Miss Marcy, in a reck- 
less wealth of mixed metaphor. 

“Yes,” he admitted with reluctance, 
“IT suppose I did. I apologized——” 

“And while you were still apologiz- 
ing,” prompted Miss Marcy, “you saw 
the wonderful new look die out of her 
And when she answered you, 
she was once more the Maida you had 
always known.” 

“She told you?” 

“No, ninny! My common sense— 
told me! Yet,” not- 
“she did bathe 
the 


back 


eyes. 


my Woman sense 


his crestfallen air, 
ir hurts. That’s something in 

eht direction.” 

“No,” he 
do that.” 

“But you just said—— 

“T said asked leave to. That 
was when she first spoke to me. But 
after I had apologized, she just advised 
me to go into theaext room and wash.” 

“There!” sighed Miss Marcy in sad 
complacency. “You see!” 

“But,” urged the discomfited bride- 
“what else was there for me 
I’d behaved like a brute in her 
I had to eat humble pie. 


denied. “She didn’t even 


” 


she 


groom, 
to do? 


presence. 
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There was nothing else for a gentleman 
to do.” 
“Gentleman!”’ she mocked, in one of 


her rare flashes of~anger. ‘“Gentle- 
man! If there’s one word in our 


clumsy language that I despise and 
detest worse than any other—except 
‘lady’—it’s that counter-jumper cant 
phrase, ‘a gentleman!’ I never knew a 
low-bred man who didn’t claim to be 
one, or a high-bred man who did. A 
thousand years ago, the word had a 
meaning—a_ beautiful meaning. It 
didn’t mean a man who was gentle or 
meek or a human doormat or who had 
trick manners and a snug knack for 
doing social chores. It came from the 
French word, ‘gentilhomme.’” 

“What does that mean?” asked Fer- 
ris, who, like Belchamber, bragged at 
heart that he “knew no language but 
his own.” 

““*Homme’ means ‘man,’ 
Miss Marcy. “And——” 

“And ‘gentil’ means ‘gentle,’ of 
course,” chimed in Ferris. “‘But——” 

“But that’s just what ‘gentil’ doesn’t 
mean, at all,’’ contradicted Miss Marcy. 
“It means ‘well born’ or ‘of high breed- 
ing.’ And that is all it ever meant. It 
has nothing to do with gentleness. The 
term, ‘gentilhoyme’ and its translation, 
‘gentleman,’ meant a man of noble an- 
aristocrat. It had nothing 
with his 
those 


” 


expounded 


cestry, an 
whatever to do manners or 


his ideals—except as manners 
and ideals conformed, as a rule, to his 
ancestry and The 
word caught the fancy of old-time peas- 
ants and apprentices and the like. They 
yearned to be ‘gentlemen’—just as lat- 
ter-day wharf rats crave to be million- 
aires—and when one of them was un- 
usually good looking or could ape the 
manner and speech of his master, his 
admiring fellows said he was ‘quite the 
gentleman.’ They forgot that he had 
merely manners, while a real gentle- 
man ignores manners for the sake of 
manner. 


his surroundings. 
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“Ferris dear, please, please never 
again forget that you are a gentleman 
by speaking of or thinking of 
yourself as a Gentle- 
women long ago turned from the 
mud-trampled title of ‘lady,’ and hence- 


1 4] 1 ‘ 


forth simply called themselves ‘women.’ 


even 
‘gentleman.’ 


poor, 


A gentleman is a man. The male who 
apes him is only a ‘perfect gentleman.’ 
Do you get the you 
don’t, I can’t wan- 
dering far afield. I didn’t mean to ride 
my hobby so hard. It brings me back 
to the fact that if you hadn’t tried to 
‘make a no 


difference? If 
prove it. But we’re 


like a gentleman,’ 
Maida!” 
bewildered 


what dif- 


you 
could so easily have won 
“But hov ’ asked the 
man. “I’m blest if I can see 
ference- — 
‘x ”” 7 
INO, gravely 


Marcy, 


“you would have been ‘blest’ if you 


the 
\nd you're liable to stay 


could have seen. is, you're 


other thing. 
| Providence sends you a sec- 


ond divine oppertunity of the same 


kind. And such miracles don’t happen 
twice to the same man in the same cen- 
tury. No, we'll have to think of some- 
thing else B we'll never get an- 
other chance like that.” 


“eTy] 1 ‘ ie P 
lll take it for granted I behaved 
like a meek fool,” id Ferris crossly. 
‘ ’ 4 1 eal . 
but, | ly < 1 purse, 
stor? ' how I 
t a 
h- ‘ } ] h¢ ] 
chance ) ( I ery « nttul 


the primitive is to a woman. Women 
than 
their 
Chat’s why they spend 


are really much more primitive 
men, 


know—much 
cave ancestor 


you nearer 
sc much of their lives pretending not 
to be. Maida wa first 
glimpse of it, and if you could have 


prolongs d 


having her 


min- 
left 
But your humility shut her 


that glimpse for a few 


utes longer, it would never have 


her again, 
eyes before they had had a chance to 


register any lasting impressions.” 
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“Quite so,” assented Ferris, with the 
laborious patience of the naturally im- 
patient. sut I think I asked you what 
I should done. I grant I did 
every! could do. What 


have 
hing wrong | 
was the right thins 

“By elimination, you can see it is just 
the single thing y didn’t do,” : 
“When she laid her l 
on your arm and started to speak in 
that you 
should 


‘The beating he’s got isn’t a patch on 


he 


explained. han 


pathetically humble’ way, 


have cut her short by saying: 


what you'll get, next time I catch you 


within twenty feet of another man! 


Now find some and fix ip these 
cuts of mine! There'll be after 


ward for me to listen to yur side of the 


and let her see you meant it—why, 
she’d have adored you! She’d have 


adored you only 
if you had 

“Struck hei echoed the horrified 
“Good Lord! What kind of a 


beast do you think I am?” 


“T don’t think you’re any kind of a 


fraction less than 
struck her.” 
man. 


brute 


brute beast at all, he replied. “It 
you were, she’d worship you. I’, 
ar 1 ¢ as Py or 
1d1ed Laid cl : ver, 
£ 1 | 
( f I I 
T’ 1 
I’ve « 
wouldn fail. neve} 
rightly done. I hesitated to suggest it 


till everything els 
“Tf I have to beat my 
Ferris, “I'll go 


f Jf 


proved useless.” 


wife to make 


her love me,” stormed 


unloved to my grave [ were beast 
enough mn 
“No,” again corrected Miss Marcy, 


“you don’t understand beasts. In the 
animal kingdom, man and the sea lion 
are the only males who maltreat their 
The 


force of their sex 


rule 
not by 


mates. others by the mere 


what they 














do, but by what their adoring mates 
So we oughtn’t to 
call a wife beater a ‘beast.’ It’s unfair 
the But, that, the 
court records show that a wife beater’s 


wife practically 1 for 
gentle 


know they can do. 


to beast. even at 


never deserts him 


another man, while the wives of 


; ; : 
and meaching husbands are forever 


eloping with some brute whom they 
fondly will 
or otherwise master them.” 


and wisely hope trounce 


“I’m sorry to hear it,” answered Fer 





ris, glancing at the clock and then at 
his work-piled desk, “and I refuse to 
believe it. I’ve a loftier idea of men 
and of women, too.” 
“Lofty ideals are charming,” agreed 
Mi Marcy. ‘“‘And if you live on the 
roof of your house, you'll be in loft 


In bright, 


urroundings all the time. 
j muld eather it’ we ehtful place to 
\ live But in the cold or the rain or 
the snow, the cellar is more pleasant, 
ith its hot, glowing furnace and its 
elves of tem ig provisions. One 
n dream on oof top, but one can 
é ‘= or I ‘ u__— prefer 
ng to \ 1 is pretty 
certain to be grat d. Maida is a d 
lightful root companion. And as you 
re fuse to adopt the only way of getting 
‘ her to join you 1n tne cellar, S11¢ 
el] to tav fo er « the re - | 
e it O G | iw 
{ | | ; 
little touched. “Don’t think I’m un 
grateful for everytl you've tried to 
do for me, but we’ve proved there’s no 
hope. I must go on as we've begun. 
I don’t like roof life any more than 


the next man, but I’d rather live on 

1 snowy roof th Maida than in a 

} Z\ cell I th 11\ othe Wonlal. 

nd,” he continued bitterly, “I’d rather 

live in the cellar ith Maida than in 
paradis¢ 
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returned 









afraid,” she 


I’m 
“Good-by! 


granted, 
briskly. 

\t the door, she paused and looked 
back. 

“Did it she 
asked, flushing prettily, “what a splen- 
did wife /’d have made—and what an 
ideal spinster aunt Maida would have 


ever occur to you,” 


en 
CHAPTER 
had itself 

scourgingly hot 
that cut away flesh and vitality and 
The streets 


XIT. 


dreamed into 


summer 


Spring 
summer—a 


as with a knife. 
of Powderdale lay torrid and parched 
all day, until the of 
the sprinkling carts made them torrid 
and d “Everybody” of 

with the possible ex- 
ception of ninety-seven per cent of the 


ambition 


afternoon tours 


mp. was out 


town, of course 
‘he powder built 
the hill 


population. new 
were closed and 
htless for their 


i 
shuttered eyes mercifully blind to one 


ons 


on 
the summer months, 


architectural crimes 


belched and 


another’s 
In the valley, roared and 
I 


1 hi 
ik the hundred chimneys 


of the powder factories—gross, squat 
buildings wherein sweated and fever- 


the thousands of grime- 


W ho 


ishly toiled 
bodi« d 


men vorking over- 


id at over cash 


were 


+ 


lions. ry 


Tac ilit es 


e more powder, the m 


for killing, and the more kill- 


ing, the bigger the pay and the fatter 
the dividends, the more victrolas and 
garishly costly gewgaws for the day 
laborer’s wife, the bigger car and the 
more atrocious new house for the pow- 
der lieutenant’s wife, the loftier social 
position and the more incredible jew- 
elry for the wife of each powder mag- 
nate. 

‘ruly, the deadlocked legions of the 
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Somme, of Soissons, of Verdun, of the 
Danube, were not dying all in vain. 
Powderdale—the Powderdale of 1916 
—was their monument. A monument 
less enduring than dandelion fluff, but 
more blatant than brass. The mén in 
the trenches may have left starving 
women at home, but unconsciously they 
were heaping food and gold and furs 
and leisure and recreation upon the 
women of Powderdale. Yes, and on 
the women of fifty other Powderdales, 
from Virginia to Maine. 

At the first breath of the sickening 
heat, Ferris Barham closed his twenty- 
four-room house at the summit of the 
hill avenue and sent Maida off to Miss 
Marcy at the latter’s rambling old coun- 
try home on Sterling Mountain. He 
himself moved to a suite of rooms at 
the Powder Club, and when he could 
spare the time, he ran out for week- 
ends to the Mountain. 

His was the lot of almost the whole 
army of powder lieutenants that year. 
Heretofore, the powder wives had, as 
a rule, stayed at home _ contentedly 





enough, keeping house and spending 
pleasant porch evenings with their stay- 
at-home neighbors until such time as 
their husbands’ vacations should give 
the whole family a fortnight at some 
inexpensive summer resort. On eight- 


een hundred dollars a year—and a fam 
ily to support with it—husbands and 
wives seldom separate for any great 
length of time, a small income being 


the surest safeguard of the integrity 
of the home. But on a quadrupled in- 
come and a huge half yearly stock 
bonus, there is surely no sense in a 
woman’s consenting to be baked and 
parboiled in town all summer just be- 
cause her husband must stay there. 
So a new flock of summer widows 
stormed the costlier resorts that year. 
And a new horde of summer widowers 
were turned loose in Powderdale—and 
elsewhere. And Satan began to con- 
sider the unique idea of establishing a 
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profit-sharing system among his hell 
henchmen, in order to find a way of 
lightening his embarrassingly large 
summer receipts. 

Ferris, to do him justice, was not one 
of the powder throng who nightly 
transposed the proverb, “Man is im- 
mortal till his work is done” into “Man 
is immoral when his work is done.” 
Not only was he still crazily in love 
with his own soul-sleeping wife, but, 
in his department at the factory, a rush 
of special work came up that kept him 
busy from sunrise till dark and often 
throughout half the long, hot night as 
well. 

It was a crucial job, and into it he 
threw all his splendid energy. Its suc- 
cess meant promotion and more money 

neither of which he needed. Its fail- 
ure meant that several hundred thou- 
sand men in Europe must content them- 
selves with killing one another without 
the help of a new and particularly de- 
structive brand of powder. So, to pre- 
vent this horrible alternative, Ferris 
Barham toiled like a galley slave. He 
went without enough food, without 
enough sleep. He wore himself to the 
bone. 

By the time success crowned his 
work and he was able to start on his 
vacation, he was all but a wreck. In 


deed, when he arrived at Miss Marcy’s 
Sterling Mountain cottage for a four 
weeks’ visit, his hostess stared at him 
in pitying .~mazement 


“Why, Ferris Barham!” she _ ex- 
claimed. ‘Whatever have you been do- 
ing to yourself? You—you look as if 
Edgar Allan Poe had written you or 
—or like an accident on its way to 
happen !” 

CHAPTER XIII. 

\ week of hammock loafing with 
half-shut eyes put Ferris on his feet 
again, and with returned energy came 
the desire to do something more during 
his hard-won vacation than lie about 














and sleep and eat. The glory of the 
September hills encircled him. He 
longed to explore the mountain trails, 
to give his powder-choked lungs a 
chance to inhale real air again. 

Here, for once, Maida proved herself 
a true helpmeet. She was vigorous and 
strong. She loved walking. Thus far, 
during the summer, she had had to con 
fine her foot exercise to leisurely near- 
at-hand rambles, suited to Miss Marcy’s 
restricted pace. The wildness of the 
country, together with the chance of 
meeting snakes and tramps, had pre- 
cluded her from walking far or alone. 
So she hailed with genuine pleasure her 
husband’s suggestion of an_ all-day 
tramp to Rattlesnake Ridge and back. 

Rattlesnake Ridge had carned it: 
name. It was the favorite basking 
place, in spring, of the serpents that 
infested the higher reaches of the 
mountain range. But at this season the 
snakes were fewer and more timid, and 
the ridge, accordingly, was a favorite 
objective for walk rs. 

The distance from Sterling Moun- 
tain to th point where Rattlesnake 
Ridge cut bluely the bluer sky line was 


a full ten miles over valley and hill 





an ideal ’cross-country tramp for pedes- 


4 

“e nies 
trial with sound lungs and _ sturdy 
| 1 ] 1 ] t \ ] 
I ead tel ¢ t \I Ga 

1 7 ; | 1 
tire our-l y } fe I ep 
‘4 
nd, for once in their lives, in perfect 
unison. They chatted gayly. They 


were having a jolly day. 
‘I love to walk with you,” said 
Maida at last, as they had cleared the 
y and were breasting the ridge. 


y strong, | think 


1 
| 


‘“ ’ ° 
,oure magnificent 

that’s what I like best in you—your 

I never thought about it till 


strength. 


I saw the way you nearly killed Basil 
Hilye 


r. He’d been telling me what a 
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wonderful athlete he was. And you 
had never once told me you were 
strong.” 

Ferris laughed, pleased by her frank 
praise. 

“Next time I go a-wooing,” he said, 
“T’ll carry along a_ hundred-pound 
dumb-bell and do stunts with it in my 
sweetheart’s drawing-room.” 

“Am I nice to tramp with?” she 
asked presently. 

“You bet you are!” he made an- 
swer. “And you're a dandy chum, too, 
little girl.” 

“T wish I were a dandy wife, be- 
sides,” she said, hesitantly, almost wist- 
fully. 

Ierris looked at her in covert sur- 
prise. 

“T do,” she went on, catching his 
glance. “I mean it. I love you ever 
and ever so much, Ferris. More and 
more, the longer we’re married. Truly 
{ do. And that’s why I want to make 
you happy.” 

“You do make me happy,” he said, 
touched by her unwonted earnestness. 

“No, I don't,” she contradicted. “I 
do when we’re tramping like this, or 
off on a jaunt somewhere. Then you’re 


happy with me, as you’d be with some 
man who was congenial. But in the 
? h I don’t make you happy, 

id 1 ki | don’t 1d you think 


[ know you did. It isn’t your fault. 
It’s mine. It’s a lack of something in 
my brain. I can’t understand any of 
it. Any more than you could under- 
stand a man’s being eager to drink gas- 
oline or eat toads. It just doesn’t mean 


he sug 
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‘There’s a lot else in married life with 


‘Let it go al that, gested. 


“No,” she denied, “not for men, Aunt 
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Ruth says. She says there’s a lot else in 
married life with it, but not without it, 
and she’s pretty apt to be right. I’ve 
read so much—especially lately—about 
girls thrilling at their lover’s touch and 
the rapture of being kissed and all that. 
gut it’s Greek to me. I kiss people 
just as I shake hands with them—be- 
cause I was taught to when I was little. 
But it doesn’t mean any more to me 
than a handshake. And—except that 
men smell of cigars and women smell 
of cigarettes—I don’t see any difference 
in their kisses. There must be a dif- 
ference, because all the poems and 
novels say so. But I can’t see it. I'd 
as soon think of crying wildly, ‘Oh, 
shake hands!’ as saying, ‘Oh, kiss me!’ 
You aren’t cross at me for talking so, 
Ferris? I’m only trying to explain that 
it isn’t my fault I’m not more the way 
you want me to be.” 

“No,” he answered, “I’m not cross. 
It’s all right. You do your best.” 

“T do my best,” she conceded, “but 
it’s not ‘all right.’ Your home life is 
incomplete and you’re not happy. Oh, 
can’t you just pretend I’m the way you 
wish I were—and then go ahead living 
with me as if I were?” 

“No,” he said shortly, “I can’t. Any 
more than I could ‘pretend’ a wax doll 
was human and marry it. Normal men 
aren’t built that way. Let’s let it drop. 
We 





\s for ‘thrills,’” she continued, “I 
never had one in my life. At least,” 
she hesitated, “only once, and then just 
for a second. Then it went away. 
That was when I saw you stooping 
over Basil Hilyer after you’d beaten 
him so. But the first words you spoke 
Well, maybe it wasn’t a thrill, 
after all. But it made me feel—funny.” 

They had reached the last of a series 
of flat ledges that topped the Ridge. 
The summit—a craggy plateau—was 
barély three feet above them. Ferris 
turned to help Maida mount this last 
ledge, but, in gay independence, she 
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stepped past him, caught the low edge 
of rock, and vaulted to the plateau. 

In more leisurely fashion, he fol- 
lowed. When he had gained the crest, 
she was already gazing out on the tum- 
bled miles of panorama that spread on 
every side of them into the hazy blue 
distances. 

“See,” she explained, turning from 
him and walking a few steps toward 
the opposite side of the bowlder- 
strewn plateau and speaking at the top 
of her lungs to be heard above the rush 
of the mountain wind. “Over there, 
between those two sugar-loaf hills, 


‘ ” 
1S 





She got no further in her rdle of lec- 
turer. Ferris, who had come nearer 
to her, had seen her right hand stretch 
out to point the direction she was in- 
dicating. He saw her arm drop care- 
lessly as she prepared to rest it on the 
table-shaped bowlder just in front of 
her. 

He saw, too, on the rock crest di- 
rectly beneath her descending hand, a 
sunning rattlesnake. 

The snake had crawled to the top 
of the rock for warmth and for its 
daily sun bath. Lying there, it had 
presumably resented the human intru- 
sion, for it had coiled and its rattles 
were vibrating fiercely. The roar of 
the wind prevented the girl from hear- 
ing its warning. Her eyes on the far- 
off hills, her white hand was sinking 
with graceful slowness toward the an- 
gry snake. 

Ferris took in every detail in that first 
horror-stricken glance. Also he real- 
ized subconsciously that there was no 
time to shriek a warning or even to 
thrust Maida aside. She was at full 
arm’s length from him, and already the 
snake had drawn back its flatly trian- 
gular head to strike. 

Ferris did the only possible thing to 
save his wife from death. Had he had 
an hour to think it over, instead of one- 
tenth of a second, he could not, in the 
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circumstances, have planned any other 
move. 

Out went his right fist with hammer- 
like force and speed. His blow caught 
Maida on the shoulder, knocking her 
from her feet as if she had been a 
child and sending her spinning through 
the air across the narrow plateau. 

The snake struck at the vanishing 
hand that had poised so temptingly 
above it—struck and missed by the 
fraction of an inch. 

Maida fell to the rocky ground at 
the plateau’s far edge—a_ breathless, 
stricken jumble. Ferris ran over to 
her in an anguish of remorse at his 
own needful brutality. 

Before he could speak—as she still 
struggled bewilderedly to rise—a tuit 
of dry grass not half a yard from her 
head caught Ferris’ glance because of 
i Where all 


ie rest of the sparse plateau grass was 


its oddly swift vibrations. 
tl 
blown flat by the wind, this one tuft 
wayed with rhythmic quickness to and 
fro. And all at once Ferris saw why. 
In its center was a rattlesnake 
doubtless the mate of the first. Aroused 
from slumber by the jar of Maida’s 
fall, the serpent had coiled, reared its 
head to strike, and was making the 
whole tuft shake with the whirring of 


its rattle. The unseeing Maida’s strug 


eles to rise med to infuriate it. Its 
id \ gradua ly drav neg back. 
f e 4 I l | ] ere 
) to ) | ift + 
h, and once more he did the 
only thing that a mortal could do to 


save her. 

His thick boot swung forward. Its 
toe caught her full on the corseted left 
side, lifting her from the ground and 
depositing her in a heap three feet away. 

Che rattlesnake struck and missed 

as had its mate. But this second ophi 
dian seemed inclined to go farther into 
the matter. Swishing through the 


grass, it moved in rustlingly sinuous 


twists toward the gasping and flounder- 
ing woman’s back. 

Ferris dared not risk failure in an 
attempt to stamp on the creature’s elu- 
sively wriggling body or head. Leap- 
ing to Maida’s side, he seized the girl 
by the nearest and most accessible por- 
tion of her anatomy—which chanced to 

her unbound hair—and lifted her 
bodily. Over the brink and down to 
the snakeless ledge of rock three feet 
below he swung her in this fashion. 

Releasing her, as her feet touched 
ground, he wheeled and with his heel 
smashed the head of the rattlesnake 
that had just arrived at the spot whence 
Ferris had lifted her. 

Then, dropping to the ledge at the 
hysterical girl’s side, he bent himself 
to the weird task of explaining to her 
satisfaction why he had knocked her 
down and then kicked her and then 
dragged her around by the hair. 

Any one of the three outrages, he 
knew, would secure his wife a divorce 
in a State where cruelty was deemed 
a cause for separation, and he prayed 
for eloquence to persuade her that he 
had been a life-saver, not a maniacal 
wife beater. 

His voice still harsh and uncontrolled 

| 1] 


from reaction, he called her name and 


put out a hand to help her to her feet. 
\t his tone and at sight of the up- 
raised m, Maida FEK Then, be- 
ore | uld veak, she had seized 
ut ~ 
rerris st dl x] ist. or mo 
ment, her strange action robbed him of 


words. His Pp! as for fi rgiveness and 
his eager explanations died unspoken. 


actually kissing 


His ice-cold wife 
his hand! Yes, and she was kissing 
it as he had not dreamed she would 
ever learn how to kiss. She was not 
fleeing from him. She was not over- 
whelming him with reproaches. She 
was kissing his hand as an adoring 


slave might kiss her master’s. 
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While he still waited, speechless and 
agape, Maida suddenly pressed his 
hand, in both her own, to her fast- 
beating heart; then flung her arms 
about his neck and drew his amazed 
face down close to hers. 

“Don’t hit me again, dear love!”’ she 
pleaded pantingly. “Don’t! Kiss me! 
Kiss me, Ferris!” 

As in a dream, he felt her lips 
crushed to his. For a long moment 
they stood thus, he and she, tight em- 
braced, mouth to mouth. 

Then Ferris, unbelieving, drew back 
and looked at her. Her upturned face 
was flushed. Her dear eyes were sick 
with love. 

Ferris’ brain was racing. He knew 
perfectly well he was in a dream. He 
lifted his oft-kissed hand stupidly, to 
see if it were really his own. 

Mistaking the import of his gesture, 
Maida clung close to him again, mur- 
muring brokenly: 

“Don’t hit me, 
me!” 





sweetheart! Kiss 


“And you actually had the sense—the 
Heaven-born genius—to hold your 
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IIS is the time te 
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Sager 
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Of dreaming daisies, 


watch the lili 


<e a visit to the 


The winds have drawn 
The corn is rustling 
And from the rhythmic 
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TEMPT 


tongue and not apologize or explain or 
eat toad pie!” murmured Miss Marcy, 
in stark admiration, when a glorified 
Ferris Barham confided the story to 
her that evening. “My dear boy, I’d 
begun to fear you were half-witted, 
but, if you are, you’ve kept the sane 
half. She’s awake! Awake! Look 
into her eyes and you'll know that.” 
“IT have looked into them,” he 
laughed, drunk with happiness. “And 
now, if you don’t mind my leaving you, 
I'll go and look into them again. I’ve 
been away from her nearly ten min- 
utes, and I know she’s homesick for 
me. By the way, you won’t be offended 
if we desert you to-morrow morning? 
We're starting off on a honeymoon. 
Our other was spoiled you know—by 


an eclipse. Lord!” he added as he 
reached the doorway and_ turned. 
“Lord! But what must she think of 


me for that cave man stuff up on the 
Ridge ?” 


“What must she think?” retorted 
Miss Marcy, in fine scorn. “My boy, 
she doesn’t ‘think,’ at all. Happy 


women don’t ‘think.’ 
living!” 


They’re too busy 


SA 
(SLES 
ATION 
stroll beside still waters 
es smile up at the trees; 


fairy quarters 
housed on lilting leas. 


their bows across the grasses; 
welcomes to the wheat; 
vines in woodland passes 


The echo calls, in measures strangely sweet. 
o 7 








The day is dimpled with entrancing graces; 

Ihe skies are free of cloud-constructed shields. 
Come and away to Nature’s holy places. 

The sun is writing verses in the fields! 
RatepH M. THomson, 























Over the crest of the hills 
There is often a look of the sea. 


T is too much to convey in so little 
space. They had grown up to- 
gether, and there are a hundred 

and one stages in growing up, so subtle 
and delicate in their evolutions as to 
need etching with a needle point. 
Heavy paint on a broad palette will not 
do, but I must use it. Then I must 
paint only the elemental tones and col- 
ors. A futurist picture it will be, all 
sudden and startling, and instead of re- 
vealing the quaint tricks of a man’s 
heart, it will present to you the glaring, 
ill-drawn figure, a thing of cardboard 
cut out with a scissors, wherein the only 


claim to your approval is that it is 


futurist and up to date 
For what but the point of a needle 
ould delineate tl intangible period of 
ey a EN, a —_ when 
I play y ere 
| ! nt 
( { l l 

iys trom s 

Suddenly the breath of oceans was 
separating them. They were looking at 


each other across vast silences where 
voices might have spoken, but were 
And it had taken a 
matter of no more than four months 


gagged and dumb. 


o effect this overwhelming, yet impal- 
| 


| inge 
\ll_ sorts id conditions of games 
they had played together before ever 
’ : ; : 
the meaning of Hl¢ had come to them 
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and while, in that phase of childhood, 
they were still only assimilating facts. 
This is the age when children are de- 
puted to gather facts in their world, 
just as they are sent out into the wood 
to gather fagots. The fire the fagots 
make concerns them scarce at all. A 
twisted stick like a writhing snake 
brings more joy in the finding than a 
straight one, but both make the same 
fire. It is like that in them with facts. 

The marriage of men and women to 
these two had been a fact they had 
gathered. They would live together as 
well. Of necessity, however, the spirit 
of adventure must come into it. At 
that age, facts combine to make adven- 
ture or they are discarded from the 


consciousness of a child That is why 


the facts of common mathematics are 

rarely as inilated Chere is no adven- 
ture in the 

| { ure tl ( ere 

( rt 

d | ‘ a 

wi 1 I th 1 rom ome. 

There they had built a hut by the side 


of a stream, a stream where there grew 
harebells and primroses, wild mint and 
deep blue forget-me-not, a stream 
where quick brown water flowed down 
from the hills, washing the pebbles to 


1 


gold and gathering them in little heaps. 


g 

That was where he made his fortune. 
He was a gold miner, a rough diamond, 
living in his shirt sleeves, brutal, but 
strong and brave. He had carried off 


=] 











a princess from her father’s castle in 
Spain. Castles in Spain were facts. 
Grown-up people talked of them, and 
Spain was on the map. 

He gave her pin money every Satur- 
day—one half of his weekly allowance, 
representing in that mysterious thing 
called money the fortune of gold he 
snatched from the miner’s stream. The 
sum he allowed her amounted to a half- 
penny. As often as not, he borrowed 
it back again and never returned it. It 
made such a hole in his allowance. But 
always he went through the ceremony 
of giving it—a serious occasion. 

Often the penny had to be changed to 
two halfpennies at a shop in the vil- 
lage. Saturdays were half holidays. 
They would meet at their hut in the 
wood. Then he would give her the 
halfpenny. | 

“My dear,” he would say, “here is 
your pin money.” 

For which, when it was in her hand, 
she would kiss him tenderly. 

He worked hard in the stream, while 
she often strayed far away by herself 
in the woods, picking flowers for the 
house. Some stones in the stream were 
more like gold than others. It was an 
arduous labor to find them. But he 
was accumulating his fortune. In a 
corner of the hut, there was a pile of 
pebbles, glittering like nuggets in the 
sunshine It was necessary to take 
them up in his hand, each one, and lick 
them to make them shine. Whenever 
he did that, and they did shine, he felt 
mean about the pin money; but before 
the middle of next week, he had. bor- 
rowed it back again. 

She always gave up her pin money 
gently and without complaint. He was 
so strong. As gently and uncomplain- 
ingly she had left that castle in Spain 
and come away with him to the desert 
island. It had been a beautiful castle. 
The windowpanes were of crystal, not 
glass. But he had said her father was 
cruel, so she supposed it was so. 
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They had lived on the desert island 
for two whole springs and two whole 
summers without discovery, which was 
a time corresponding to many years. 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, 
and sometimes, with thrilling deceits 
and daring contrivances, Sunday after- 
noons as well—these were the hours of 
that lifetime. 

Once they had brought with them 
green apples and broken pieces of dog 
biscuit—in which the little spots of 
meat were currants in a rich cake, often 
picked out and eaten separately. That 
had been a day of banquets, after the 
fashion of the banquet of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, King of the Medes and Per- 
Bible history is a fact, wherein 
incidents are remembered, not for their 
meaning, but because of their relation 
to adventure. 

After that feast, he had issued a de- 
cree that no more luxuries of food were 
to be brought to the hut. They lived 
en a desert island. They must find 
their own food. He was brave and 
strong and he must be obeyed. 

While he was searching for gold, it 
was not only flowers she gathered, but 
wild apples—very green; little red 
strawberries; a certain grass which, 
when pulled out of its sheath, was sweet 
to the taste; sorrel that screwed up the 
face, it was so acid; pignuts, covered 
with earth, but, before eaten, washed 
In that late time of the 


sians. 


in the stream 
year, there were wild filberts and black- 
berries in abundance. He set traps and 
brought in once a dead field mouse. 
That was good food, but they never ate 
it, though he skinned it with his pocket- 
knife and brought it to her. 

“We could make a fire,” he said, but 
when he saw the fact shuddering be- 
hind the adventure in her eyes, he said 
no more. 

Again, he brought in a bird from his 
trap—a thrush. It was alive. 

“We could cook it in boiling water,” 
he said. “It would make a great dish.” 
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She begged, with tears in her eyes, 
for its life and its freedom. She clung 
to his shoulder, and put her cool lips 
against his cheek, and whispered that 
she was his wife and craved that one 
boon and would take no pin money that 
week. She murmured that he was 
brave and strong and that this thing 
palpitating in his hand was weak and 
timid. 

He was often wondering in those 
cays whether he was so brave and 
strong. This might prove it. Against 
all that glory of the hunter in posses- 
sion of his prey, he opened his hand, 
and the bird flew out. They stood to- 
gether by the stream and watched it 





shoot with mad ecstasy into the blue 
air. They waited, listening to the sharp 
note of its freedom as it flung itself 
with beating wings into the trees and 
disappeared. Then she clung to him 
with all her body passionately and cried. 
He put her away gently, saying he must 
get to his work, and went down, ankle 
deep, into the swirl of the stream. 
When he brought back eggs for their 
larder, she could say nothing to that. 
There was a limit to a woman’s inter- 
ference. He took no more than one 
from each nest. They sat in the hut 
in all solemnity, making a meal off 
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pignuts, sorrel, and a blackbird’s egg— 
hard boiled. 

“For which we have received,” he 
murmured, when the meal was done, 
“may the Lord make us truly thankful. 
Amen.” 

And the last part of the sentence was 
all run together like a thread in a seam 
that was drawn. It was a fact that his 
father said grace so; therefore he added 
reality to adventure. 

One day they were discovered. It 
is hard to conceal married life, even on 
a desert island. In the world, one 
wears a married look. On a desert 
island, it is more subtle than that, but 
still as difficult to hide. 

Some distance from where stood 
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their hut, the stream foHowed a sharp 
bend of the bank, and around the cor- 
ner eddied in a pool, with gleaming 
gravel bottom and water two feet deep. 
To the little proportions of that stream, 
it was a lake. And these were the lit- 
tle proportions in which they lived. 
This was their world. To them, al- 
most it was an inland sea. When the 
wind rippled its surface, there were 
waves, mountainous waves, with which 
fallen leaves would wrestle, tossed up 
and down like ships struggling in the 
trough of the sea. 

They lay many hours together, side 
by side on the bank above the pool, 
staring down into the brown water 
where weeds writhed like water snakes 
in the wandering eddies that caught 
them, where sometimes young fishes 
came rushing in a frightened crowd. 
All this was a vision into the wonders 
of the deep. Scarcely a word fell be- 
tween them. Every now and again he 
would say: “Look!” That was all. 
No gold dredging in the stream would 
be done that day. They would lie 
there till the dandelion seed blew the 
hour it was and then go home. 

And all the way home, they would 
seldom speak. Their minds were still 
at the bottom of that inland sea. Out 
of some cosmic wisdom and some sense 
of beauty—that cosmic wisdom and 
sense that through the days of child- 
hood is eaten away by the corrosive 
facts of life—they made great pictures 
out of the depths of that inland sea, 
pictures that Doré would have won- 
dered at for the marvels they revealed. 
And though they never spoke, strangely 
they seemed to know each other’s pic- 
tures. She saw his pictures; he saw 
hers. They had not words to spoil 
them. 

It was a hot day in June, so hot and 
still that the water on the inland sea 
was as smooth and brilliant as the 
crystal windows in her castle in Spain. 

There was no mystery in those depths 
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that day. They could count the peb- 
bles on the bottom, Perhaps. it was see- 
ing a nugget of gold and knowing that 
to secure it would wet him through— 
perhaps it was this that put the thought 
into his head. 

‘People get drowned at sea,” he said. 

And she knew all that he meant. 

It was a new adventure to be 
drowned. It was no less an adventure 
to be saved. Somehow she knew it was 
to be saved he meant. After drowning 
there was nothing; whereas everything 
pointed to the fact that he was intended 
to save. He was brave and strong. She 
was to be nearly drowned. Her heart 
beat quicker. 

“Tt’s wet,” she replied, “and there 
are no towels.” 

God made women to realize these 
difficulties, men to overcome them. 

People drowned 
naked,” he said presently, for among 
shimmering 


sometimes are 


those pictures of the 
depths, he had seen bodies floating, and 
while some were fully dressed, with 
knives and pistols in their belts, others 
were like fishes, gleaming white— 
drowned, as he had often seen himself 
when he lay, still moments, naked in 
his bath at home. 


It was a big project and for a long 


while they were silent. At last he said: 
“We could leave out lothes in the 
ho 7 
She knew his mind et upon it 
then, and when he asked het she had 
a handkerchief and she id yes, they 


both rose in silence to thei 
walked toward the hut. 

“You could have been going pearl 
fishing in the Southern Pacific,” he said, 
“In a 


r feet and 


ments. 
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as they took off their gai 
Spanish galleon,” he went on. 
“With pearls down under the deck, 
she y hispered 
“And a crucifix nailed to the mast,” 
“and big guns sticking out of 


said he, 
holes in the side—— 


” 


“And little windows at the back,” she 
added. 

She frilled his story, but it was his 
story. 

“There could have been a fearful 
storm and all the sails would have been 
torn, like the cook tears up the old 
tablecloths to make plum puddings in. 
And then the man looking out in the 
‘Land to starboard!’ 
rom one 


bows'll cry out: 
He had no sense of time. 
tense to another he rocked, like the ship 
itself. 
“T shall go and say my prayers at the 
crucifix that’s nailed to the mast,” she 
broke il 


He permitted that. For that very 
] 


purpose he had nailed the crucifix there, 
and, slipping off her last little garment, 
she had known that was why he had 
done it. 

Then they stood there, naked in the 
sunshine, and laughed. And the notes 
of their laughter were all a part of the 
light, of the air, of the very trees about 
them. They had the voice of the 
stream in their littl 
the greatest adventure of all. 





‘ throats. This was 
He watched her creeping down the 
bank of the stream, stepping like a faun 
through the wood to that corner where 





the pool was hidden. There she went, 
a sprite, a thing of nature, with the 
pink tints of pearl on her skin, her 
whole bod ‘ pale flam« 
tl S 

Strong ai d bi ve he tood there, 
waitl Vv till he heard her cry her cry 


1° 


out of the_blin mn fury of the storm. 


° . ’ ~ . 
And there it was an English wood, 
spattered and spangled with June sun- 
shine ! 


\t the sound of her voice, he leaped 


forward. In a moment he was on the 
bank al ve her, and there she stood in 


the water, all silver and blue, catching 
at her breath and hoping he would save 
her soon. 

Hot though the day was, he knew the 
water was cold. But how came it that 








a 
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a man should care for that? Catching 
his breath, he leaped into the deep and 
bound her, breathing quickly, in his 
arms. 

They were standing there like two 
sprites in that pool in the wood, their 
reflections all broken in the water, 
with splashes of the pink of flesh and 
splashes of the blue of heaven, when 
the trees burst asunder and the wrath 
of a human being thundered upon them 
from the bank. 


Il. 

This became their first separation. 
Heads of families talked in council, 
horrified at the report that had been 
brought them. School was the only 
salvation. 

They tried to meet in the hut again 
to say farewell. All was construed in 
the elusive terrors of adventure. She 
was being carried back to her father’s 
castle in Spain. Their attempt to meet 
was frustrated. Everywhere there 
were watching eyes. They saw each 
other in distances, and then came the 
day of departure. 

It seemed a small vista at first—those 
vast spaces through which they traveled 
—compared with the few acres of 
woodland where adventure had made a 
3ut the change came quickly. 

football field was of vast 


world. 
Soon the 


acreage, and out of bounds there 
stretched a whole continent of space. 
New values arose in his mind Not 


only distances he measured with a dif- 
ferent eye, but virtues were changed. 
It was no longer strength to labor in- 
defatigably as he had done in that 
stream of gold, but rather to wrestle 
victoriously with a boy stronger than 
himself. No longer was it brave to give 
battle to the dangers of mind that are 
in dreams, in pictures imagined, in im- 


perfect visions when the very soul in 
him had trembled and still was stanch. 
3ravery it became to face, unflinching, 
the facts of life. 


There was wakened 





in him the ambition, upright in his 
mind, to be a man. 

Yet for those first few nights, as he 
lay wakeful and hot-eyed, staring into 
the darkness, in that new, comfortless 
dormitory bed, he had cried, softly, 
quietly, but none the less with the ach- 
ing torment of severance in his heart. 

It was not definitely she whom he 
missed. She was in and out of his 
thoughts, a recurrent thread, luminous 
and brilliant in the pattern of his mind. 
But altogether it was not she. There 
had been some sensation of a world 
gone by, slipped out of his reach; not 
that he felt it to be in such sense a 
world, so much as a light to see things 
by, a color in the big entirety of things, 
as if he had been looking through water 
from the bottom of that pool and seen 
the world through its crystal, whereas 
now he was to see it in the naked light 
of day. 

There was no word in the whole of 
his vocabulary to express why he cried. 
A door had shut somewhere in his 
brain. He was alone. More than that, 
he was outside. 

Before the term was over, another 
door had opened. He had passed 
within and it was a place where words 


were comprehensive. It was a place 


where he found that he was neither 
strong nor brave. 
In some way the change was the 


same, though more delicate and subtle, 
with her. It was the same in the sense 
that a door had been closed, but in con- 
templation of other virtues, she forgot 
the bravery and strength of him, 
searching daily, ankle deep, for his 
stones in that stream of gold. 

They brought her—gently, it seemed 
to them—to think of herself. Behind 
and on the other side of that door, she 
had thought of him. Never a fear had 
she shown while she had stood waiting 
in the cold, sharp water for him to save 
her. Something deeper in her con- 
sciousness had not recognized it; that 
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was all. 
her now 


They were beginning to show 
that it was fear. But slowly 
they showed her more. Before the first 
two months of that term over, 
she found the blood hot in her cheeks 
how they had 


were 


when she remembered 


stood there, naked, under the open sky. 
her 


she shut 


By the time she 


In another month, eyes 
and would not see. 
came home again, she was in a state of 
consciousness that she had forgotten 
all about it. 

These were changes that came gradu 
ally, even though the time that passed 
was But it swift. <A 
thousand years of facts an cious 
life had passed her by. How 
It even seemed a thousand 


short. was not 


1 con 

could it 
be swift? 
years to her. 

Yet the fear they had shown her was 
there in her mind at the thought of 
going home. They would meet, and it 
seemed a thousand times that some one 
whispered to her how terrible it was 
that they should. It 
within her, but from without. 


was not a voice 
Almost 
she could have turned, expecting to find 
some one there. 

Somewhat in apprehension, she spoke 
of it voice, but not of 
what it said; spoke to a mistress who 


once of the 


had shown her kindness. 


“What is it?” she asked. 

And the mistress replied that it was 
her conscienc 

“Your little soul king up to the 
meaning oO fe,’ id 

“Then where does it really speak?” 
she asked again. 

“In your heart, my dear.” 

“But my heart’s inside.” 

“And isn’t the votce inside?” 

“No—I hear it inside—but it’s out- 
side—everywhere. It’s not me. _ It’s 
some one else—a lot of some one elses.” 

And when she said that, she seemed 


had beena 


to remember that once there 
voice within; a voice that had told her 
how brave and strong he was; 


the same 





Ainslee’s 





voice that had told her of all the won- 
ders she had seen at the bottom of that 
It had told her of the won 
felt that 


inland sea. 

ders he had seen as well. She 

it could have told her everything that 
2 1. 

and sky. It 


was wonderful in earth 


never spoke to her now—only these 
other voices from without, telling her a 
thousand things besides the terror in 
the thought that they would meet again 
when she went home. 

But it was not so terrible, after all. 

He came flying past her down the 
road on a bicycle and shouted over his 
shoulder as he went by: 

“T learned this thing at school.” 

He was all chang d. Still he was 
He looked as if 
quered the bicycle and were riding it 


strong. he had con- 
to destruction. 

Then suddenly she remembered how 
once she had spoken to him about death. 
Some one had died in the village. 

“What is death?” she had asked him. 

And with all his bravery and strength 
he had said: 

“Death’s nothing. It’s 
over the top of the hill.” 

He had pointed away 


just looking 
through the 
trees to the blue line of hills they SO 
often climbed. 

She remembered that and felt, as he 
went by, that if it were a matter of 


looking over the top of the hill, he 
would find it « er on | ] cle to be 
; , 1 
CQ IT LOY ln 
ae 
IT] 
This was the beginning of that in 
tangible period of complex change. The 


distance between them only widened 


the years went by. A comprehension 
the material of 
like a wall, di 
al] 


and a consciousness of 
life arose between them 
ouls 1 W 


added every 


viding the spaces of their 


to which a course was 


Always it was possible to see her 


yeal 
over the top. Often, secretly, they 
watched each oth But year by year 


























it became harder and more difficult to 
climb. 

He saw her growing into the thin- 
limbed schoolgirl, with nervous laugh- 
ter, affected tossings of loose and way- 
ward hair, and agitated lengthenings of 
skirts. No less she saw him become the 
selfish schoolboy, with raucous, throaty 
voice and codes of honor that were bru- 
tal rather than just. Still there were 
moments when they did watch each 
other, even until he was a young man, 
feeling perpetually for the straightness 
of his tie, and she’ a young woman, 
with hair put up and serious attitudes 
of mind. 

There came a day, with college left 
behind him, when he was to set out 
into the world. All his things were 
packed. There was the hour or two 
before starting when nothing remained 
to do. He went up to his bedroom to 
see that nothing had been forgotten and 
found himself standing by the window, 
looking across the garden to the folds 
of that raiment of the-country, with its 
seams of little hedges and its ribands 
of light. 

And there, like the shadow of a fold 
in all that garment, was their wood, 
and there were the hills beyond. 

He heard a sudden sound, a sound 
like the soft feeling of footsteps, or the 
gentle knock on a door, or the whisper 
of a voice begging for entrance; such a 
sound as, when heard in the conscious 
call ome 
only to find that it is the wind play- 


mind, causes you to ours. 


in!” 
ing through a chink of the door. 

He did not hear it consciously ; it 
came from within and afar off; but, 
consciously and definitely, he responded 
to it. 
and out of the house, across the garden, 
h the fields to her house. 
He found her in her father’s garden, 


Straightway he went downstairs 


and throu 


g 
picking a basket of roses, and in the 
distance, as he came down the path, he 
thought how near to nature she had 
grown and saw a vision—eluding words 
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—of God picking her just as she picked 
the roses from the trees. 

And with her, as he approached her, 
it was not that a pulse beat quicker, for 
her cheek was cool, but that, as she 
watched him, it seemed as if a star were 
following from heaven and must reach 

arth. 

He came, lifting his hat from his 
head and saying that he had come to 
say good-by. 

“T heard you were going to-day,” he 
replied. 

“In two hours,” he answered. 

“And for two years?” 

“Not less.” 

She took off a glove that was protect- 
ing her hand from the thorns on the 
rose trees, and with a smile that was 
neither of gladness nor of tears, neither 
of sadness nor of mirth, but rather as 
if her memory had smiled tenderly and 
unknown to her had stolen the expres- 
sion to her eyes—with such a smile, she 
held out her hand; and when he took it, 
it was cool, like a stone that lies at the 
bottom of a stream. 

“Good-by,” she said, and her voice 
might have been a breeze stealing into 
the garden from across the fields. “I 
wonder what the world will make of 
you.” 

He was nearer consciousness and the 





answered: 
shall make of the 


material when he 
“T wonder what | 


world.” 
And it was only when he had gone 
that she felt he had been there at all. 


re 
Before two years were passed, he had 
fallen in love. It a woman just 
older than himself, fulfilling all his need 
of beauty and teaching him 
everything that he make of the 


Was 


gently 
could 
world. . 
“We'll win!” she had said to him 
softly. “You and I—we’ll win!” 


This was the tinder struck, when he 
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felt the first flame of ambition and de- 
sire. A thousand things he was going 
to do in the world, a great place he was 
going to make of it. Here was love 
and with it strength, and never did it 
seem he had felt so brave in all his 
life. Every consciousness quickened in 
him. 

“You make me alive,’ he said. “I 
can see to-morrow and all the years 
ahead. Everything tingles when I 
touch it.” 

She bent her head for him to touch 
her hair. She gave him her lips for 
his to kiss. 

“Death'll be a terrible thing one day,” 
he said as she lay in his arms. 

“This is life,” she whispered. 
and I don’t think of death.” 

No conscious memory ever came to 
him of what once he had said of death. 
But that night he dreamed he was in a 
wood. 
seen. He was struggling to find his 
Way out. 
caliing to him and he knew it was she 
whom he had kissed the night before, 
He followed 
the sound of the voice, and by tor- 
tuous paths it led him out of the wood. 

Then he was climbing a hill, and 
the voice was in the air about him, 





“You 


It was a place he had never 


He was lost, but a voice was 


but it was not her voice. 


though no one was to be seen. Yet the 
voice wa constant ind ometimes it 
came trom the not i. bird tl led 
by, and son me ling 
of the leave in the tre 


At last he came to the top of the hill, 
when he knew the voice had 
ing him to see what lay on the other 
side. He stood on the crest and gazed 
beyond, and there was nothing but 
water, and in the water lay the body 
of a little girl, and she was naked, and 
he knew that she was drowned. 


Then he heard the voice sayin rs 
“This will be death,” id he felt it 
was not what it might be, but what he 


had made it 


After that 
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The next day he said he was going 
home to tell his people of their engage- 
ment. 

“TI want to tell them myself, before 
they meet you,” he said, and with all 
the force of her gentleness she let him 
go. 

It was as he came near home that he 
realized there was not the desire in him 
to tell his people so much as to tell her. 
‘The same sudden sound had come into 
his consciousness as when he had been 
impelled to say good-by. He did not 
even go to his. father’s house, but 
straight to hers. 

“She ought to know,” he said aloud, 
and only a farm hand, passing, heard 
the words. His ears were deaf to 
them. 

They told him she was out, and he 
turned away without a word. There 
was a voice in his ears, and it was the 
voice of his dream. It seemed to him, 
all the time he walked, that he was just 
thinking of the dream, but, deeper than 
that, he was following the voice. It 
led him down to the wood, just the 
same as it had been fifteen years be- 
fore. There was the hut. The trees of 
the wood had sheltered it from the 
He bent down in a 


sudden impulse and found a heap of 


storms of winter. 


dull, black pebbles underneath a_ pile 
oOo! le So ¢ hing TO hot d 
1: j ] 1 
f 1 | 
there d ) \ 1 odor in 
the 111 
He looked at the stream, with its 


quick brown water gurgling by, and 
wondered how he had ever thought it 
so mighty and then so small again. [or 
it was small, and yet, with the power 


it drew him along its banks, it was as 


mighty as a roaring cataract. 

He followed the line of the bank and 
turned the corner that revealed the 
eddying pool. The voice was silent, 

1 it was what he ha 


1 known all the 


























growth of the summer grass, and she 
was staring down into the unbroken 
water. 

Slowly she rose to her feet. 

“T’ve come to tell you something,” he 
said. 

“T know.” 

She did know. All women know. 

“I’m in love,” he went on. 

“I know,” she repeated. 
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“How did you know?” he asked. 

She raised her head and looked into 
the blue of the sky. She drooped-her 
head and looked into the water below. 


How did you know?” he repeated. 
“Because I never knew—till now.” 
And he looked through her and be- 
yond her, away to the crest of the hills. 
nd wherever he looked—she was 
there. 





HOME-COMING 


T the castle I’m a lady, and I’m decked with gold and lace, 
With jewels sparkling on my breast and paint upon my face; 
But when the Irish springtime calls through hawthorn-scented rain, 
I’m Mulvaney’s madcap colleen, back in Kerrydown again. 


Mulvaney'’s madcap colleen who ran wild in Kerrydown, 

Her bare brown legs a-scamper ’neath her tattered week-day gown; 
For when the courtyard ausk is sweet each year with springtime rain, 
The castle walls, they urive me forth to Kerrydown again. 


At the castle I’m a lady; and through all the banquet’s mirth 
Our minstrels sing my praises as the flower o’ Irish earth; 
But when, amid the hawthorn bloom, the old, sweet visions rise, 
I’m Mulvaney’s madcap colleen, with the fey look in her eyes. 


A shagaqy yore lock streaming ba 


wiiivaney § adcat colieen & 


ere the wild moor ponies race, 


k against my speeding face, 


As free as any dappled fawn beneath l lue moorl ind skies, 
Mulzaney’s madcap colleen, with the fey look in her eyes. 


My lord’s a mighty noble with a kingdom in his hold; 

My very palfrey’s bridle reins are tricked with gems and gold. 
Small wonder no one knew me in the little, huddled town, 
Mulvaney's madcap colleen stolen back to Kerrydown. 


Mulvaney’s madcap colleen with the hunger in her breast, 


The little spring moon's cresce 


nt bow hung silver in the west, 
And the kindly neighbor voices, recking naught of rank or gown. 


“Shure, Mulvaney’s madcap colleen bawn is back in Kerrydown!” 





MaArRTHA HASKELL CLARK, 














HARLES HUGHSTON EVER- 
> ETT was the only son of Old 
Man Everett, whose initials 

were ©. K. 
mirers used to say that they stood for 


“All Right.” I 


In later years, they took 


In the early days, his ad- 


on an added significance, and when he 
signed them on_ ten-thousand-dollar 


checks, they stood quite as plainly for 


“Oodles of Kale.” In a word, O. K. 


Stoves had sold well into the millions. 
Now when Charlie brought home his 


pennants and his books and his hetero- 








geneous brain from college, he brought 
with him two other thing 1 justified 
ct { t | l l lve isil 4 
ma P 
k t { ) 
Kx 

lI ] loting dad sl ld humor 
him surpt | no one—least of all Char- 
lie. Dut the old man’s method was 
characteristic. He listened with a 
queer, proud sort of pity while his 
young more-or-less hopeful put over 
his litt] pp il. 

“Dad” id Charlie, “I’m going to 
make my own w: nd before I’m 
done, I’m going to hang it all over 
you! 5, too, \1 d t] 1 ll 1’) oO ing 
Snack vou. to d Stake me it once 





Strictly a 


Business Story 


By P. Randolph Campbell 





And dad staked. 

There were two strings attached to 
O. K.’s stake. 

“Son,” he said, “here’s O. K.’s check. 
Fill in the amount yourself. You’d bet 
ter make it big, because it’s the last 
cent I’m ever going to give you. Dou- 
ble it 
I’ll give 
and 
all and come back to me broke, and [ll 
you a damn’ good job out at the 

He laughed. “Heaven only 
where we'd put you out there, 


with your pesky ad writing, and 


you the O. K. Stove account 


take a chance on you. Spend it 
vive 
plant.” 
knows 


but here’s my hand on it. 
a | h nk ad whole lot, ad l 
+ 1 t 
ae ; 
eve do 
l 1 fro t 
Charles Hughston Everett, | ( 
“Well, youngster, I’d hate like 


to risk my hopes of heaven by sayit 
that I think you’re right. But I will 
this to you—you haven't added a 


say 

thing except a choice assortment of 
1917 English to the sentiments that 
your dad expressed to fis dad abot 
forty years ago. And here’s hoping 


you get away lie.” 7 
old man 


(7eT 
“Get away with it Wh 


ith it, Char 
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going to put such a crimp in the other 
ad men in this town that they’ll have 
doves in their eaves within a month. 
And from then on, if I can’t bring 
home the bacon, I’m a snake.” 

This was too much. Dad fled. He 
hadn’t said anything like that to Ais 
dad! 


II. 


So the check was made out, and vari- 


ous and sundry business men were 
made happy. The pickings from that 
check supplied flivvers and Easter bon- 
nets for the families of an endless 
chain of contractors, office-supply men, 
salesmen of every tribe and kind. It 
almost seemed as if the prevailing pros- 
perity were traceable to that one won- 
derful check. Truly, little son was no 
piker. But dad was a man. When he 
saw that check come through and 
looked at the amount, he only smiled. 
Charlie, though, lacked one thing. 
He didn’t know the definition of .those 
two little words, “value received.” 
Money, to him, had been merely a 
mildly interesting commodity, for a 
very indefinite amount of which an 
equally vague wish might be fulfilled. 
That was where poor Charlie caved. 
He took a suite in the Lawyers’ 
Building because all his friends were 
here. He never thought of any other 
pl His walls had been tapestried 
llege—what was more natural than 
it his new workshop should be sim- 
larly coddled? And another thousand 
bit the dust. His furniture was ma- 
hogany because his father’s was; it was 
made to order because the furniture 
man had made it very plain to him that 
his office had real atmosphere, and that 
none of this cut-off-by-the-yard stuff 
would ever harmonize with it. He fired 
a good stenographer because she said 
“ain't,” and hired a poor one because 
he knew her family. 
The funny part of it was that Charlie 
really got business. Some neolithic an- 


4 


-from 
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cestor of his had amassed many bear- 
skins and stone hatchets because he had 
had the faculty of putting a certain per- 
suasive inflection into his grunts which 
got it across to his fellow cave men that 
nobody else’s dried roots were quite as 
juicy as the ores he gathered and held 
for barter. And all through the years 
the Everetts had been salesmen. So 
it was not strange that many a chatty 
little conversation at the club would end 
in a new account. 

The trouble was that, in the early 
stages of the game, Charlie’s sympa- 
thies were all with his clients. He 
couldn’t bear to see Bill Devery get a 
mean deal from any one—least of all 
him. So Charlie’s limousine 
fetched Bill to business meetings; 
Charlie’s money paid for little dinners ; 
Charlie’s pen wrote a check for the 
printer when Bill’s stenographer’s error 
ruined half a million booklets. In 
short, Charlie was a prince of good fel- 
lows, just as everybody said, and his 
royal tactics were fast coaching him 
for the other half of the dual role of 
“The Prince and the Pauper.” 

But as time wore on, his capital wore 
down, the deckle ‘edge on his office 
equipment wore off, and his nerve al- 
most wore out. Then he began to get 
wiser. 

He cut all his credits to thirty days, 
wrote his best friend a sharp collection 
letter, fired various individuals who had 
been serving as Chinese idols for some 
months, raised his rates, lowered sala- 
ries, and worked the fadeaway on an 
“efficiency expert” who had sentenced 
himself for life—at one hundred dol- 


lars a week. He was an efficient 
bruiser, was Charlie, when he got 
started. 


Then he went back into his sanctum, 
put his feet up on his impeccable ma- 
hogany desk, and had a good swear. 
He swore all the words he knew in 
English; he searched through the 
realms of his heterogeneous brain and 
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found some lovely French and German 
ones; he even delved into the dead lan- 
guages. Then he tore up his moral 
code and his professional ethics. And 
then—it happened. 

This “happening” was merely the 
opening of a door. The funny thing 
about it was not the opening itself, but 
the fact that the caller didn’t knock. 
People always knocked at Charlie’s 
door; it was a copper-riveted rule of 
the establishment. And such an intru- 
sion at this time—why, it was simply 
preposterous ! 

Charlie thought 
spoke the most familiar phrase 
came to him. 

“You're fired!” he snapped out be- 
tore the door was fully opened. 

“T didn’t quite hear you, sir,” said a 
“Or weren't you 








quickly, and then 
that 


deep, resonant voice. 


addressing me?” and into the room 
there stepped—a man Charlie had 
never seen before in his life. 

For the first time since he could 
remember, Charlie stammered. His 


tongue and his brain couldn’t get to- 
gether, and he mumbled: 

“Why, y-yes—that is, no, sir, I was 
addressing some one—— That is, I 
didn’t You understand, I 
thought it was some one else.” 

“T hope I don’t intrude,” said the tall 


know—— 


stranger. ‘You see, that’s always been 
my wa When I want something, I 
go right after it Chat’s wl I’m here 
Name’s Morley, M1 Everett—Eric 


Morley, of Frisco. 
side there, and he explained to me that 
I’d have to tell my business and all that. 
But I saw a name in gold letters on a 


[ met your boy out- 


glass door. The same name was on 
your shingle outside, so I knew where 
to go—and when I know where I’m 


going, I don’t stop. So here I am. I 
understand you’re an ad man, Everett.” 
Char- 
lie’s poise was all there again. He 
looked like a million dollars in Bethle- 
hem Steel. 


“That’s my profession, sir.” 
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“Well, mine’s about the funniest job 
you ever handled—and I’ve already 
picked you for the work.. Soon as I 
landed in that outer office of yours, I 
knew [| waS in the right place. And 
you can name your own terms.” 

Charlie made a mental note to credit 
his tapestry with one new account. 
Then he spoke—calmly. 

“Why, Mr. Morley, we’ve handled 
some mighty funny ones. There’s Bai- 
ley, for instance ss 

“No anecdotes, Everett. I thought 
better of you than that. This is busi- 
ness. Now listen. The wife and I are 
moving East. I managed to steer her 
away from New York—thank Heaven! 
Told her the climate was_ rotten. 
Finally I persuaded her to come here 
—and I’ve bought the old Gaylord place 
out on Crescent Road.” 

“Indeed! Well, you've certainly 
made a good selection, Mr. Morley. 
And is your wife with you?” 

“No, I thought I’d get a bit settled 
first. She’s coming along later—in a 
couple of weeks, I think. Now what 
I want you to do is to take the place 
of Father Time. I want you to give us 
the place and social standing in this 
town that we’d have if we’d lived here 
for fifty years and always had money. 








Can you do it? 
“Well, I'll be hanged!” said Charlie. 
Then the the 


choolboy vanished and 
st?” 


ired ee I do 


a pinto gallop 


lesman reappe 
he cried. “Can 
you'll take the 
for a price.” 


“Then job?” 


“T’ll take anything 


“Then we'll consider it settled. The 
price doesn’t matter.” 
“My rates are rather high,” hesi- 


tantly. 

“Hang it, man, I’m in the oil busi- 
ness !” 

Charlie subsided, and Morley went 
on: . 

“Now I really should tell you that 
this proposition isn’t nearly as bad as 
it looks on the surface. I know I’m 























not exactly plush lined. Still, I’m a 
Yale man, and come of an old New 
York family. You'll get the surprise 
of your life when you see my society 
behavior. ts 

“Oh, I’m not so sure of that, Mr. 
Morley,” said Charlie, with an attempt 
at craft. 

“Oh, I know I’ve gathered a lot of 
moss out there in the fields, but that 
wears off in a week. Now, as to the 
wife, her family’s as good as there is. 
Her dad was a naturalist—quite well 
off and a bug on travel. They never 
staked down anywhere for more than a 
month. I picked up the littlke woman 
out in Egypt twenty-odd years ago, and 
most of the time since, she’s been right 
with me on the job down in the fields. 
So, you see, she’s never had any social 
life, and she’s never had a root ‘to the 
ground anywhere that would identify 
her with any special town. And now 
she wants it, and, by cricky, she’s going 
to have it! Money can buy everything, 
Everett.” 





“IT agree with you, sir,” said Char- 
lie. 

He spoke with real authority that 
time. He knew. He and Friend 
Money had already bought about every- 
thing there was to buy—and had come 
mighty close to wrecking the whole 


show doing it, too! 

\nd now I must ask you to excuse 
me, sir,” said Charlie. He was a good 
salesman. “I have a very important 
appointment.” 

“Certainly,” said Morley, rising 


“T’ll be in to-morrow at this time. 
Here’s a retainer.””’ And he was gone. 
His entrance and his exit were marvels 
of consistency. 

Charlie didn’t pinch himselé That’s 
a myth; nobody ever does when he 
He simply 
lit another cigarette, too feet off 
the desk, picked up the thousand-dollar 
yellowback that lay on his blotter, and 


thinks he’s been dreaming. 
k his 
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proved beyond doubt the poverty of 
our American dialect by remarking: 
“Well, I'll be hanged!” 


PEL, 


Next morning Charlie discovered 
that his new job had got his goat. He 
was stumped for a mode of procedure. 
‘There were two things that prevented 
him from pursuing the obvious method 
—that of introducing the Morleys him- 
self. One was a sort of tinhorn pride 
that made it go against his grain some- 
how to launch them; not because he dis- 
liked Morley or thought him other than 
a gentleman, but simply because they 
wanted to be launched. The other was 
a business pride that made him averse 
to putting the deal across by any save 
And that made it 
harder, to say the least. 

Discarding the there re- 
mained only the subtle and the spec- 
tacular as realms in which to search. 
He was leery of the spectacular from 
the start. He had made such a mess 
of that himself that the very thought of 
it puckered him all up like a mouthful 
of green persimmon. So the subtle was 
about all that was left to him. And the 
cussed part of it was that he knew he 
had the Big Idea tucked away in his 


advertising methods. 


obvious, 


head somewhere. He always did, but 
to corral the thing this time seemed 
harder than bucking the trusts. 

He left the office and sallied out to 
his waiting car. He was getting mud- 


dle-headed sitting there at his desk. 
Why hadn’t he known all along that 
what he needed was a game of golf? 
But once out at the country club, he 
found he was wrong. He hadn’t wanted 
to play golf at all. And, besides, ten 
o’clock on a Wednesday morning was 
one glorious time for getting up a four- 
some. So he drifted into the reading 
room like a ship without a rudder. 
And there, sitting on a table , propped 
up against a reading lamp, was the Big 
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Idea. No wonder he hadn’t found it at 
the office! 

A magazine lying open on the table 
—that was all. No, not quite all. 
Across the top of the page, in neat, 
hand-lettered type, were the words: 
“The Week in Society.” 

The schoolboy in him let out a sup- 
pressed whoop, hot-footed it out to the 
car, gave her everything, and _ started 
like all possessed out Crescent Road to 
tell Morley the good news—and sud- 
denly the salesman almost broke the 
steering knuckle turning the car around 
to head her back to the office. 

About two hours later, 
breezed in, again without knocking. 

“Morning, Everett,” he said. 

“Good morning, Mr. Morley.” 

“Have any luck on that proposition 
of mine yet?” 

“Luck? I don’t know as I'd exactly 
call it that, sir. I’ve worked out a plan 
that I think will do the trick, if that’s 
what you mean.” Charlie’s recent ex- 
perience with his schoolboy self had 








Morley 


made him almost overreserved. 

“Well, let’s have it.” 

“It’s not much of a stunt, sir, but it 
may you a bit of money. The 
scheme is this: Beginning a week from 
next Saturday, this town’s going to 
have the prettiest little weekly society 
young 


re gular 


cost 


magazine you ever saw in your 
life. Oh, it’ll be a dream! A 
little diamond tiara! And the doings 
of the Morleys will be the choicest jew- 
els in the collection!’ 

“For the love of Mike!” 
Morley. 

“Yes, and everything about it will be 
de luxe—the finest sort of advertis- 
ing, the most exclusive subscription list 

99 


exclaimed 





“But wait a minute,” broke in the oil 
man. “Where are you going to get all 
this advertising?” 

“Give it away. 

“But look, man! 
in a 


Subscriptions, too.” 
They'll be wise to 
week !” 


you 
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“You just leave that to me, Mr. 
Morley. If anybody gets wise, the 
deal’s off—and you won’t be any worse 
off than you are now. It certainly won’t 
reflect on you in any way if my society 
weekly happens to go smash, will it?” 

“T suppose not,” said Morley doubt- 
fully. “How many of things 
would you get out?” 

“Oh, about three or four hundred, I 
should say—just enough to send to all 
the real people and pepper the news 
stands with a copy or so apiece. But 
believe me, sir, it'll look like about ten 
thousand) the way it'll be got out!” 

“Do you know, Everett, this thing’s 


these 


beginning to look good to me.” 

“T’m mighty glad of that, Mr. Mor- 
ley. Here’s point that’s vital, 
though. Absolutely no one except you 
and me must know that this thing’s a 
fake—not even the people in the office 
here. A failure might get by, but a 
fake—not a chance! So I'll have to 
ask you to shake on that, Mr. Morley. 
Not a word—not even to your wife.” 

Thus the pact was sealed, and the 
Week came into being. 


one 


IV. 
Charlie realized very early in the 
game that in order to put the scheme 


across right, he’d have to forget abso- 
lutely that it was a frame-up and work 
out every detail just as if it were all 
wool and a yard wide. ‘The first time 


this theory cost him money was when 
he discovered that it would never do 
to publish only four hundred copies. 
Everybody on the staff, from the circu- 
lation manager down, would be asking 
unanswerable questions. After the un- 
sold copies of the first issue came back, 
he might cut down the edition with 
safety, but this first one would have to 
be a splurge. 

After a time, he got so that he didn’t 
even speak to Morley about things of 
this sort, but dipped right into his cli- 
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ent’s funds with the same reckless aban- 
don that he had used on his own capital. 
What did it matter? Wasn’t he get- 
ting the man something that money 
couldn’t buy? ; 

Of course people talked. 
issue was feverishly awaited. Charlie 
labeled everything from _ public 
benefactor down to imbecile, through 
all the stages of business genius, nervy 
cuss, wildcat gambler, and dub. And 
still he went on in the even tenor of his 
way. He picked an advertising man- 
ager who was a regular fellow; he cap- 
tured a society editor who had nestled 
in the bosom of the Upper Ten since 
she was knee-high to a Pomeranian; he 
gathered in a staff photographer who 
could shoot anything from a jeweled 
hatpin to an automobile race. 

The fun he was getting out of it was 
contagious. The staff didn’t simply 
work for the Veck. They breathed it, 
imbibed it, lived it. The hinge almost 
wore off Charlie’s door. He was three 
deep most of the time in conversations 
with his staff, each one of whom was 
rooting for his own pet little inspira- 
tion, 

Each night, when Charlie got home, 
he sat through a dinner that was a 
regular K.’s interest was 
really aroused this time, and of course 


The first 


was 


siege. O. 


Mrs. Everett looked upon herself as 
managing editor and all but swamped 
her budding hero with opinions and 
suggc stions garnered at that day’s social 
event. The old man’s pride grew and 
swelled as each gun in the preliminary 
campaign boomed forth. When the 
first issue came out, he’d show that 
bunch of mummies over at the club 


that his boy was good for something 
more productive than polo or poker! 
Of course the scheme was wild, but 
the kid was clever. Still, it wouldn’t 
hurt to offer to help him out a bit, and, 
by George, there might be something in 
it at that! 

So one night as they sat alone over 


coffee and cigars, O. K. remarked ina 
carefully studied, offhand manner: 

“Look here, son, isn’t this editorial 
flyer o® yours eating up a devil of a lot 
of money?” 

“Why, you just bet your life, dad, 
but He. snapped his jaws to- 
gether and bit his clever tongue in a 
just successful effort to muffle the 
phrase, “but it’s not my funeral,” that 
was on his lips. 

“Well, it just occurred to me that 
a bit of extra capital might help out 
some, and there’s no sense in your nos- 
ing around among a lot of sharks look- 
ing for it when your dad’s got such a 
slew of it that it’s a nuisance to take 
care of.” 

“Yes, but you said——” 

“Oh, I know I wasn’t going to give 
you any more money, but this would be 
strictly business. This magazine of 
yours looks like a good investment to 
me.”’ 

Charlie feft the way you do when you 
think of that funniest joke in the mid- 
dle of a funeral. Only he was even 
worse off than that, because he couldn’t 
tell the story on himself afterward. His 
face looked like the efforts of an ama- 
teur ventriloquist as he thought of what 
the big capitalists who worshiped O. 
K.’s horse sense would think if they 
could have heard him offering to invest 
money in the Il’cek ' 


his 


got teh} 





all ironed out 


Finally he g 
neatly again ‘and braved explosion by 
making a remark. 

“No, thanks, dad,” he said. “I’m 
making quite a bit now—one of my ac- 
counts is especially profitable—and 
Well, you know how it is—I want to 
keep the Week all mine. You know 
how you feel yourself about that sort 
of thing.” 

“Sure I do, youngster. But don’t let 
that idea get your nanny. When you 





need money——’ ' 
“T'l] call on dad.” And Charlie 
stalked out of the room in hurried im- 
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portance so he could get on the other 
side of the big oak door before his 
funny bone got the best of him. 

The old man sat for a long tie star- 
ing at the closed door, trying to figure 
out where Charlie had got all this busi- 
ness genius. After a time, he lighted 
another cigar and decided, after the 
fashion of most doting fathers of clever 
sons, that heredity explained the whole 
thing very nicely. 

And Charlie went to the office next 
morning with a brand-new kind of grin. 

As the first publication day drew 
nearer, things 
loudly. The 
clicked madly from morning till dark. 
The prospectus that Charlie had got out 
to stall off doubters had borne unex- 
pected fruit, and every also-ran in the 
social hinterland was phoning to tell 
of her teas and dinners. This was 
perilous, because the entrance of a mere 
handful of this breed of germ into the 
socially pasteurized columns of the 
Week would have put a_ permanent 
crimp, in his whole plan. So Charlie 
announced that he personally—just like 
that—would supervise and censor the 
society columns. Which he did—with 
an ever-shorteniag blue pencil and an 
ever-broadening smile. 

Charlie was busier than a crankshaft 


hummed even more 


telephone switchboard 


all day. He knew that he had to be the 
brains of the vhole cheme not be 
cause his taff ouldn’t get out a rat- 


it because, like the lit- 


he was “the only 


tling fine sheet, b 
tle boy in the story, 
one who knew just where it itched.” 
It was up to him to pry the Morleys 
into that smug, self-satisfied Four Hun- 
dred. 

“Though why in blazes they should 
want to horn in with that bunch of 
wooden Indians,” he said to himself 
one day, “is more than I can dope out.” 

One day, after a long conference with 
his advertising manager, Phillips, in 
which Charlie used every known 
process of indirection and inverted ar- 


Ainslee’s 


gument, he finally got Phillips to “sell” 
him on the very plan which he, Charlie, 
had carefully worked out the night be- 
fore. 

When Phillips went home that night, 
he told his wife confidentially: 

“That’s the way to sell ’em! I’ve 
persuaded the chief to telegraph over a 
hundred big advertising managers, of- 
fering ’em eight insertions—any size 
space—without charge, if they'll sign a 
gentleman’s agreement to take an equal 
amount of space, after that at a rate 
that will be a real bargain for the ten- 
thousand-class circulation we'll have by 
then. They'll all fall. You watch 
‘em!” 

And they did; not quite all, but 
enough so that when the first issue came 
out, it was a startlingly impressive first 
number, 

The day after this coup proved suc- 
cessful, Randall, the subscription man, 
came in. In common with all subscrip- 
tion managers, he had the quantity 
mania. 

“Say, boss, look at this! Four hun- 
dred new advance subscriptions in six 


days! Do you know, if we double the 


” 





canvassing force, we can 

“Wait a minute! Wa-a-ait a min- 
ute!” broke in Charlie. “How many 
subscribers have you on Chester 
Street ?” : 

Randall thumbed the record 

“Two,” he said 

“How many on Parkdale Avenue?” 

“None,” after a hasty search. 

“Crescent Road?” < 

“One.”’ 

Charlie smiled. That was Morley. 
Charlie had warned him to be sure to 
subscribe when the canvasser came 
round, as this method would arouse a 
minimum of suspicion. 

Then Charlie looked serious. 

“That’s all wrong, Randall,” he said. 

“Why, what’s the matter, sir? I 
think the girls have done wonders.” 

“The matter is that not one of these 








sie 


‘ 






























subscribers is worth two whoops in 
Hades to the success of the /V/eek—and 
what’s more, your girls can’t get the 
real people. There’s got to be another 
way. Oh, I have it!”* with a finely 
simulated triumph. “We'll give ‘em 
away!” 

“Why, you'll have them all laughing 
at you!” 

“Not this way. I'll write ’em all per- 
sonal letters, sending each one a free 
subscription as a token of my esteem 
and my thanks for all they’ve done for 
me. Oh, they’ve all done something! 
Even a knock helps advertise us. And 
I'll fix up that letter so not one of ’em 
will ever dare mention the fact that he’s 
on the free list, for fear his neighbors’ll 
think he’s a sponge, getting it for noth- 
ing when they had to pay for it. And 
I can do it, too! Letters are my long 
suit.” 

“But 


” 


the subscription money, sir 

“Rot! Each one of those subscrip- 
tions is worth a hundred dollars to us 
Charlie couldn’t tell Ran- 
was. It 


right now.” 
dall how vividly true this 
wouldn’t have been wise. 
So one more job was piled on the 
shoulders of poor Everett. He pushed 
that pen of his for nearly a week with- 
out stopping. He got writer’s cramp, 
a headache, and a stiff neck, and at the 
end of the week he raised all his book 


without a word of 


keepers’ salaries CxX- 
planation. 

Morley dropped in one day to see 
how things were coming along. 

“What are you going to have about 
us in the first issue, Everett?” he asked, 
as that busy man was making a blue- 
penciled attack on a new set of galley 
proofs in the seclusion of his den. 

“Nothing,” said Everett, without 
looking up. 


“What?” roared Morley. “I pay for 


all this, and then you leave me out of 
What on earth do you mean?” 
“Why, it’d be suicide, Mr. Morley.” 


it ! 
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Charlie laid down his pencil and looked 
up with a smile. “You, a fellow they’ve 
never heard of, in a magazine they’ve 
never seen before! Why, they’d have 
you owning the sheet in an hour. It’d 
be as transparent as water! No siree! 
You appear for the first time in the 
third issue, when Mrs. Morley gets 
here. I may run her picture in an in- 
conspicuous corner. I think, if you'll 
consider it, Mr. Morley, you’ll see the 
wisdom of my course.” 

And Morley departed, a wiser and a 
more contented man. Incidentally, his 
own confidence in himself as a picker 
of men went up about ten points. 

The proprietor of the local magazine- 
distributing agency was one of the 
skeptics. He had very loudly and pub- 


licly declared that the fool sheet 
wouldn’t last a month, and that he 
wouldn’t clutter up his news dealers 


with such trash. So Charlie was con- 
strained to take matters once more into 
his own hands in order to get the papers 
on sale. When the first publication day 
came round, eight thousand copies of 
the IV eek were stacked into a big motor 
truck, which was smothered with deco- 
rations. At the suggestion of some 
sublime genius, the vacant space in the 
truck was filled by a hired band, which 
played songs of victery in most heart- 
rending fashion throughout the whole 


trip. One of the circulation men was 
also in the crew, to dicker with the 
news dealers for good display and to 


plaster the town with posters. 

Wherever they went, there followed 
a crowd of urchins, attracted by the 
hired moaners. Provision was made 
for these, too, by another member of 
the circulation staff, who stood on the 
tailboard of the truck handing out ad- 
vertising hats, canvas bags, and hand- 
fuls of the Week, with a blithe disre- 
gard of references and credit ratings. 
Before the day was out, a hundred po- 
tential Hearsts shouting their 
wares from the street corners. 


were 
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Every corner turned by the big truck 
marked the beginning of a new set of 
sidewalk discussions which ranged in 
style from panegyrics to epitaphs. The 
Week was the topic of the moment. 
Politics, war, movies, cost of living— 
all were backed off the map. It was 
one bear-cat campaign. 

Charlie had gone fway for a few 
days’ rest the minute the last press 
sheet had been O. K.’d. He felt as if 
he’d been drawn through ninety-six 
keyholes and dropped down the eleva- 
tor shaft. So, for a time, the dynamo 
was stilled, and Charlie played golf— 
very, very badly. 

He got back with his ginger renewed, 


‘and the first thing he asked was: 


“Has the truck gone round to pick 
up the returns yet?” 

“Yes, sir. It’s expected back any 
moment.” 

Most of the staff were hanging out 
of the office windows, at the-imminent 
risk of wrecking all office discipline, 
when the truck drew up at the curb. 

The driver, a big, burly Irishman, got 
out and, holding aloft three copies of 
the Week, shouted: 

“Here’s yer returrrrns. Why the 
divil didn’t ye sind a horse fly on a 
roller skate to pick the damn’ things 
up?” 

The Week had sold out! 


V. 


But eight weeks went by—and no- 
body called on the Morleys. 

Charlie had determined that the 
scheme should be put through right, so 
he established a sort of social dictator- 
ship over the affairs of the Morley 
household. He had been pursued by 


fears that Mrs. Morley would be as 
wild as an Arapahoe Indian, and would 
immediately begin to give teas and 
dances to the whole telephone direc- 
tory. When she arrived, he had the 
surprise of his life. 


Quiet, gentle, en- 


tertaining, more than ordinarily good 
looking, dressed in the best of taste, 
she was the epitome of the unexpected. 

He fell in love with her open-hearted- 
ness on the spot—wanted to carry her 
away that minute and take her up to 
his ancestral home.to meet his family 
and be launched with one fell swoop; 
but his two prides—his tinhorn pride 
and the other—got together and 
wouidn’t let him. He consoled himself 
with the argument that he could always 
fix it for them that way if the worst 
came to the worst. 

So he proceeded with his plans. 
When Mrs. Morley came, the Weck 
mentioned it casually. When the next 
issue came around, Mrs. Morley’s pic- 
ture appeared, with a little article that 
referred to her as “the daughter of 
Professor F. Carrington Warren, the 
noted naturalist.” When they started 
a series of articles on “Our City’s Beau- 
tiful Homes,” that of Eric Morley was 
among those described and pictured. 
In fact, the whole series of six was 
prepared with hair-splitting care, just 
so that Morley’s home could be de- 
scribed and pictured. 

And nobody called. 

Mrs. Morley’s travels furnished copy 
for two interesting illustrated articles 
—one on Japan and another on India. 
Her charm as a raconteur was beauti- 
fully worked in by the reporter, who 
put that part in, not because he was 
told to, but because he meant it. It 
was really there! 

And still society was deaf, dumb, and 
blind. The Morleys’ doorbell was fall- 
ing apart with dry rot. ; 

Mr. Morley’s views on the city as it 
impressed a newcomer made an excel- 
lent article for the paper. It occurred 
to more than one man who read it that 
this wild Westerner had something be- 
tween his hat and his collar. He was 
even asked—by phone—to serve on the 
City-planning Commission. 

But nobody called. 

















Charlie was desperate. He couldn’t 
do anything more. He wrote a squib 
about an exclusive Morley dinner— 
which had taken place only in his fer- 
tile imagination. He ended it: “Only 
a few guests were present.” Then he 
realized that the unsuspecting Mrs. 
Morley was an avid reader of the Il’eek 
—and he tore up the squib. 

The Morleys, at Charlie’s instigation, 
had joined the very church to which all 
The People belonged; and all it got 
them was the privilege of participating 
in the envelope system—which they did, 
liberally. 

Nobody called. 

So Charlie didn’t indulge in any men- 
tal fireworks when Morley called him 
up one day, and said, in his very most 
affable tones: 

“Say, Everett, you’re working too 
blamed hard. Why don’t you drive out 
here after supper and smoke a cigar 
with me?” 

Charlie knew exactly why he’d been 
summoned, but he accepted, just the 
same. He wanted to get matters 
straightened out with Morley, and he 
was just about ready to take his pride 
out of its plush-lined casket, bury it out 
in the back yard like a bone, and go 
out to Morley and his charming wife 
with O. K. Everett on one arm and the 
socially all-sufficient Mrs. Everett on 
But his fool ol 
bleated a bleat 
horn and re fused to be buried So he 


the other. 


little with its littl 
drove out alone. 

For about three-quarters of an hour 
he sat with Morley in the Westerner’s 
cozy den, amid all his trophies of travel 
and the chase. They talked of politics 
and the war. Then Morley pulled out 
another cigar, lighted it, and handed 


one to Charlie. Charlie clipped off 
about three cents’ worth with his pocket 
clipper, took a light from Morley’s 


match, and waited. 
It came in a moment, between puffs. 
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“What are we going to do about this 
thing, Everett ?” 

Charlie waited a minute, drew in a 
full cent’s worth of smoKe, made a flock 
of beautiful blue rings, and replied: 

“Hanged if I know, Mr. Morley. 
For the first time in my I’m 
siuck.” 

“Wel-l-l, I'll tell you, boy. I’m afraid 
the thing isn’t going to work—in fact, 
I’m sure of it. We haven’t even got 
a nibble all this time, and it’s been go- 
Let’s see 


career, 





ing now—— 

“Ten weeks, sir. 
Well, it’s been a pretty 
expensive proposition for me, but you 
couldn’t tell that. Let’s charge the 
whole business up to experience and 
call it off.” 

“Call it off!” cried Charlie. “Why, 
man, do you know how much you're 
making out of that magazine?” 

“Making? Me? Everett, my boy, 
what are you talking about?” 


” 


“Ten weeks. 


“Yes, you! Your magazine, the 
IVeek—which every one thinks is my 
magazine—is earning about six hun- 
dred dollars a week, and it’s going 
ahead with every number. The fool 


thing’s running mad—it’s a blooming 
gold mine—and my beautiful plan’s all 
shot full of holes!” Everett looked the 
picture of misery. 

There was a knock on the door be- 
hind Charlie 
‘ said Morley. 
looking disconsolately 


Everett was 


into the big mirror opposite the en- 
trance as the door swung slowly open, 
and 

At this point, it becomes necessary to 


publish a few facts about Charlie’s per- 


sonal appearance. If you study ad 
men, you'll find that, as a class, they 
have wonderful eyes—deep eyes that 
get you, because there’s something in 
them that you’d like to know more 
about. That’s thg advertising—which 
isn’t much else but imagination with a 
rope around its neck; anyway. Char- 
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lie had that sort of eyes. And he was 
rather tall, with a “git-up-and-git” 
about him that made him seem taller 
than he really was. There was just a 
suspicion of red in the brownness of his 
hair, and the merest tinge of green in 
those gray eyes, too. Charlie knew he 
was good looking, but the thing he 
didn’t know about was his smile. His 
competitors used to say that he got 
more clients with his grin than he did 
with his head, but that was a libel; the 
grin simply helped. That same smile 
had always kept his program filled at 
failed to 


frat dances, and had never 

find him a fair companion when he and 
the moon went canoeing. And he 
didn’t know it existed. All he knew 


was that the world was good and peo- 
ple pretty much worth while—and out 
cropped that white-toothed beam of 
good nature. 

Well, besides this, he was an excel- 
lent talker and a better listener—and 
incidentally he heart-whole and 
fancy-free, because, until the day of his 
financial cave-in and the arrival of 
Morley, he’d been too much in love 
with himself to give any serious thought 
to the occasionally fair sex, and ever 
since then, he’d been too busy. 
in came a girl. 





was 





(Yes, we knew you kne it right 
along, but it was a clever stunt to put 
in that little dash there and 
then tell you all about lie, wasn’t 
i (hanks. ) 

[ just wanted t 1y good night, 
daddy. It’s a long time since I’ve had 
the chance,” she said. 

“Good night, dear,” said Morley. 
“Oh, I forgot, Everett. You haven’t 
met my daughter yet. This is Mr. 
Everett, Wanda. My scamp daughter 
had just finished school in Paris when 


this confounded war broke out, and it’s 
taken us the best 
persuade her that wepneeded her more 
than the Red Cross. She just got home 


£ 
to-day es 


part of two years to 


Everett never made a truer remark 
than when he mumbled that he was 
pleased to meet her. 

“T’m not even going to tell you how 
glad I am to know you to-night, Mr. 
Everett. I’m sure you men people are 
talking some kind of stuffy old business 
—or politics, which is worse. So it’s 
good-by—just now—and good night, 
daddy.” 

A rustle of blue taffeta, the almost 
silent click of a patrician door, and the 
men were alone again. 

Charlie went through all the ac- 
cepted formalities that accompany the 
beginnings of a hundred-yard under- 
water swim. He took three long 
breaths and two short ones. Then he 
looked over at Morley, who began: 

“Well, as I was saying when my 
daughter interrupted us 

“Mr. Morley!’ broke in Charlie. 
“For the love of Mike, why in bloody 
blue blazes didn’t you tell me you had 
a daughter?” 

“Why, Everett, to be frank, it never 
occurred to mie to mention it. A daugh- 
ter of mine three thousand miles away 
couldn’t have helped your plans any— 
although I you could have 
made a story out of that “ 

“Good heavens, Mr. Morley! A 
daughter like that! Why, it’s 





suppose 





a walk- 


away—a pipe! You can’t lose! And 
it the very last minute, t o, when | 
hought er \ t a hina ” 
chance! MHoly cat, but this is g1 ! 

“Say, young man, will you come back 


to earth for one moment, talk the Eng- 
lish language for one more moment, 
and tell me what in the name of all 
creation you’re talking about?” 

“T’m not quite sure that I can, Mr. 
Morley. It’s all been so sudden, But 
all I ask for is one more week’s trial, 
and if I don’t serve up enough social 
arbiters to choke an ox—well, all bets 
But this is the time I win!” 
Everett, I’m afraid it’s too 


are off! 
“No, 


late.” 


ark 


Was 
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“Too late nothing! It’s the psycho- 
logical moment.” 

“Well, then, here’s a bargain. Put it 
across next week, and—and I’ll present 
you with the Week, lock, stock, and 
barrel—and I'll insist on a bill for 
services, too. If you fail——” 

“T understand, Mr. Morley. *And 
now I’m going to say good evening. I 
have a feeling that I’m going to need 
some sleep.” 

As Charlie’s car purred down the 
driveway, he could see a faint pink- 
chintz glow coming out of the one 
lighted window in the upper floors. For 
no apparent reason, he shoved the ac- 





celerator all the way in and gave her 
more gas. 

“Charlie, you’re a fallen man,’ he 
said. 

VE 

The next morning, Charlie was back 
—with four photographers and a ton- 
neau load of plates. Miss Wanda was 
at home, and was as surprised at the 
caravansary as if it had been the kaiser 
himself. But being human—and femi- 
nine—she very quickly grasped what 
was wanted of her and spent the morn- 
ing looking “perfectly natural,’ while 
Charlie waved his arms frantically and 
cried to the camera men at intervals: 

“Get this one!’ and, “Believe me, 
Jones, if you crabbed that one, [ll mut 
der you 1" 

That night Charlie sat up till 
a. m. before a desk that was buried in 


two 


solio proofs. There must have been 
fifty of them, and after three hours of 
painful segregation, there were forty- 
three left! Finally he took a long 
breath, and gp an awed voice mur- 
mured : 

“My gosh! She can’t be real!” 

And he tiptoed out of his office and 
down the silent .stairs as if he were 
afraid of something. 


When Everett came to work next 
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morning, the very first thing he did was 
to dictate a memorandum and order 
copies given to the whole office force. 
It read like this: 

At two o’clock to-day, a-vote will be taken 
in Mr. Everett’s private office. There will be 
on exhibition at that time about forty pic- 

res of the same young lady. The object of 
the vote is to select the best picture. 

Sensations were common in the of- 
fice of the IV eek, but this one caused 
a real buzz. That the boss should 
shelve the dignity of his sanctum like 
an empty beer bottle and all over one 
girl! It was beyond understanding. 

Three o’clock struck before the staff 
would consent to give up gazing and 
deign to vote. When they did, one pic- 
ture got half the votes and the other 
ballots were scattered among eight or 
ten different ones. Charlie held up the 
Winning picture. 

“Who voted for this?” he asked. 

Pifteen people held up their hands, 
and fourteen of them were men! 

Charlie was satisfied. His hunch 
had worked, and he knew he was going 
to win. 

When the !Veek came out on Satur- 
day, the frontispiece bore the follow- 
ing caption: 


MISS WANDA MORLEY, 
Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Eric Morley, 
of Crescent Road. 

Miss Morley has just returned from 
France, where she has been en- 
gaged in Red Cross work. 


That was all. 

On Sunday, the following scene, with 
slight variations, was enacted in about 
forty different homes about the city. 
The leading men varied in age from 
sixteen to forty-nine. 

LEADING MAn: Say, ma, look at this 
picture! Did you ever see such a won- 
derful girl in your life? I’ve simply 
got to meet her, and it’s up to you to 
fix it. 
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MorTHerR: But, my dear boy, they’re 
total strangers! And besides, we don’t 
know a thing about them. 

LEADING Man: I don’t care a hang 
about that. But I’ve got to meet that 
girl. Can’t you fix it some way, ma 
dear? 

MorHer: QOh, well, I 
have to go and call on the people. 

CURTAIN. 


suppose I'll 


On Monday, Mrs. Robert Hunter- 
don dropped in on the Morleys to please 
her dear Robbie—and lost her heart 
completely. 

On Tuesday, Mrs. Crane and Mrs. 
Worth Hamilton met on the Morley 
They each 
other for feeling that they ‘had to be 
decent to the people’—and came out, 
an hour after dark, singing the Morley 
praises in two distinct, but still har- 


doorstep. apologized to 


monious keys. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Alden Braith- 
waite gave a tea—to which the Mor- 
leys had not been invited. Mrs. Hun- 
terdon, while chatting with Mrs, Crane, 
mentioned her visit to the Morleys and 
remarked on what a charming family 
they were and what a pleasant compan- 
ion Miss Morley would make for Rob- 
bie, now that so many of the younger 


set were off at Mrs. Crane 


college. ‘ 
bristled inwardly as she thought of hei 
own young hopeful, and ventured the 
remark that she yw sure her He 
was going to en Mis Wanda 
musi 


By that wireless system that prevails 
at teas, the Morleys were soon the topic 
of the day. 

And on 
charmed 


Mc rley S 


electric- 


Thursday, the 
nine more of the 
brougham set. 

On Friday, the Morleys went’ for an 
auto ride—to snare a bit of rest 

On Saturday, the Il’eek 
usual—yet not quite as usual. In un 
the bot- 


tom of page eight, was an item: 


came out as 


obtrusive ten-point type, near 


Ainslee’s 


Mrs. Edward Ellingwood is giving a small 
dinner on Tuesday. Among those invited 
are the Worth Hamiltons, the Alden Braith- 
waites, the O. K. Everetts, the Eric Morleys, 
and Miss Higbie. 

Which made it plainer than daylight 
that the Morleys were launched. 

It was fully a week before Charlie 
was sure that enough doting mammas 
had called and been fascinated to make 
the Morleys’ triumph a lasting one, en- 
tirely independent of the gilded youths 
whom he had pawns in his 
game. As soon as he was sure that 
Society had been checkmated, Father 
Time licked to a frazzle, and the Mor- 
leys safely ensconced within the sacred 


used as 


circle, he cleaned off the chessboard, 
set up his men again, and started a new 
game, this time with a fresh adversary 
—a chubby little fellow with wings, 
very young looking, but wise beyond 
his years. 

That was the beginning of the end. 
If Charlie’s father was named O. K., 
Charlie’s middle name was P. D., Q. 

The first evening of his campaign he 
spent in the Morley living room, where 
he made himself discreetly fascinating. 
The second night he spent behind the 
long raceabout, 
where he made himself indiscreetly al- 


wheel of his white 


Fond 


luring and proved beyond all doubt his 


capa ity for doing two things at once. 
Che third night he spent in the Morley 
| | | t | for- 

is a busin tory. 
\fter which, | knew where he 


iV eek 
fearless of the scions of the houses of 
Braithwaite, Hamilton, and ’ Hunter- 
don. He knew when he was in right. 
Abou 
counts, 


sult the 


1¢ 
stood, and went back to the 


this time he balanced his ac- 
and when he looked at the re- 
first time, he thought he had 
Then he did a little 


mistake. 
figuring on a slip of yellow 
folded it up, stuffed it into his pocket, 
and started out to call on the president 


O. K. Stove Company. 


paper, 
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No, he didn’t think he wanted a part- 
nership in the stove works. That would 
interfere with his other interests. No, 
he wouldn’t consider a salaried position 
as advertising manager—no, not even 
for that much money. Yes, that was 
all he wanted—just the agency business, 
which he could handle from his own 
office. And Charlie came back to his 
office with his income doubled, and left 
his old dad chuckling in his chair as he 
gave full rein to his paternal glee. 


VII. 


One night about two weeks fater, 
Charlie drove out Crescent Road to call 
on Mr. Morley. He wanted to talk 
business, which, ever since the triumph, 
they had shelved by silent and mutual 
consent. As he stepped into the den, he 
was greeted by the happy smile of a 
great big man. 

“Come over to the window, Everett,” 
he said. 

He drew aside the heavy portiéres, 
and peered out into the night. 

“Eight of ’em lined up out there— 
and I'll bet they’re worth six thousand 
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apiece,” he said. “And the wife’s as 
happy as if she really enjoyed it. By 
George, Everett, I owe you a lot, boy!” 

Charlie the schoolboy grinned. And 
Charlie the salesman remarked: 

“But who owns the Week?” 

“Why—er—ah—you haven't sold it 
to any one lately, have you?” said Mor- 
ley, with a boyish chuckle. 

“Then the IV eek is no longer a cross- 
eyed stepchild. It’s a regular, honest- 
to-gosh, real mag! Thanks a whole 
lot, Mr. Morley. But before we call 
the deal complete, there’s one more step 
I'd suggest your taking to complete the 
job and make your position in town an 
absolutely sure thing. Why don’t you 
marry off your daughter to some 
worthy young man around here—some 
fellow whose family is all right, and 
yet, you know—a fellow with some 
brains and maybe a bit of business abil- 
ity.” 

Charlie smiled a qiizzical little smile 
as he spoke—one of those smiles that 
people talked about behind his back. 

Morley paused an instant. Then: 

“You rascal!” he said. ‘Congratu- 


9°? 


lations! 














GOOD INTENTIONS 


“Hell is paved with good intentions” 


ALF a truth and half a lie. 


“Good intentions’ 


’ 


do not die, 


Though often failing to fulfill 
The wish that lacks a firm-poised will. 


Hell cannot stifle in its flame 

The Source whence “‘good intentions” came. 
The eyes of God beam from afar 

Alike on fixed and falling star. 


WILLIAM H. Hayne. 
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By Countess Barcynska 


Author of “The Honey Pot,” ete. 






SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


When Lord Chalfont brings his young wife to his ancestral home, Purton Towers, 


look askance upon her because, before her 


his old friends and neighbors are inclined t 


marriage, she was an actress. But Lady Chalfont—or “Maggy,” as she is commonly known 


—is as far as possible from the usual actress type. Her sweetness, her unseltishness, her 
simplicity are irresistible, and it is not long before she has won all hearts, including those 
of Lord Lancing, Chalfont’s dearest friend, and his mother, grim old Lady Shelford, to 
whom Chalfont’s marriage was a bitter blow. The vicar, Mr. Faning, and his wife, a 
smug, self-righteous woman, are the only people who are not completely captivated by 
Maggy’s charm. They resent her democratic influence over the young people of the vil 
lage. But they are anxious to be on good terms with her because they want her to help 
re. This Maggy is determined not to do. 


their pretty daughter Joan to a career on the sta 
She knows from bitter experience the dangers of stage life for a young, innocent girl. 
For Maggy has a “past.” Chalfont knows the story and holds her blameless, but Maggy 
cannot forget, and in the midst of her new happiness is haunted by the fear that she has 
not finished paying for her mistake. The fear is for Chalfont rather than for herself; 
she dreads the thought that she may bring disgrace upon him. It is, therefore, a great 
shock to her to learn that Woolf, the man who betrayed her, has rented a place in the 


neighborhood and is coming there, with his wife, to live. 


CHAPTER VIII. “IT must,” she insisted. “TI owe it to 


RESENTLY, in a queer voice, you. You've been o trusting, never 
Macey said: asking a single question for fear of 
“T think I ought to tell you hurting my feelis | mt to tell you 
all about it.’ TI ol 
Chalfont made a gesture of dissent red , en 
tinged with distaste He was con about it as I do. I think of 1 el 
versant with the broad outlines of the Myself of those day sa person suf- 


one episode in her life that she had fering from something horrible—some- 
His disinclination to. thing unnamable, underground. I was 
justa silly little fool. sick of being poor 
and shabby. I had bad taste in every 
thing, I expect. I liked showy clothes 


cause to regret. 
hearing details was aggravated by his 
repugnance of the man who was re- 
sponsible for it. 

“You needn’t, Maggy,” he demurred. 
“The man’s being here can’t alter our 


and showy men. I—I didn’t know any 
better.” 


regard for each other. It’s damned an She was stripping her inner self be 
noying, that’s all.” fore him with deliberate unreserve. It 


She dropped disconsolately on to the hurt Chalfont to the quick. 
semicircular seat under the cedar. “Don’t, Maggy,” he said. 




















, 


she re- 
peated heedlessly. “You must remem- 
ber that until I met Lexie by chance 
at a voice trial and she came to live 
with me, I had never in my life come 
across anybody at all who was decent. 
My mother painted my face when I 
was a child. I don’t remember much 
about her, except that she .was either 
kissing or beating me, and that she 
drank. From the time I was old enough 
to notice—oh, the things I saw, the 
things I heard! In those days I didn’t 
know there were people in the world 
who spoke .without swearing or who 
thought clean thoughts. 

“When my mother died, I had to look 


“T didn’t know any better,’ 


after myself—for five years. I was 
quite straight. I just lived somehow. 
Then I met Lexie, and we got en- 


gaged at the Pall Mall. Living with 
Lexie gave me a taste for decent things, 
although I’ didn’t know it. Lexie, be- 
ing a lady, had ideas about life and 
niceness that were as good as a dis- 
infecting bath to me. Even the Pall 
Mall chorus didn’t demoralize her. But 
we had a dreadful time there. De 
T'reyne wanted to get rid of us be- 
cause we were shabby off the stage and 
didn’t go about with men. 


“Lexie had to throw it up. She 
couldn’t stand it. But she sat up at 
night and made me a dress out of an 
Indian shawl he had, so that De 
Freyne would keep me on. It would 
have been better if he hadn’t, for soon 


after that, he introduced me _ to 
Woolf. I thought he must be an 
awfully important person, because he 
owned a horrid sporting paper and a 
car concern and all that. It was just 
lunches and dinners at first, but I knew 
what was coming. I lived in a state 
of excitement all the time. I thought 
I was in love, but it wasn’t really me, 
only the low-down part of me that is 
quite dead now. 

“TI left Lexie one day without telling 
her, and stole away like—like a thief. 
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I had a flat, all plush and cheap finery. 
I thought I was living in grandeur. 
Woolf paid for the flat. I paid for 
my meals out of my salary. I hadn’t 
the sense to see how mean of him it 
was td let me. I couldn’t see that he 
was bad all through. I blind. 
\fter a time I began to feel lonely, and 
[ went to see Lexie in Sidey Street. 
She took me in her arms as if I’d never 
been away.” 

“Did she ever meet Woolf?” 

“Yes, once—to please me. She didn’t 
like him, and ] sorry. He said 
broad things that made her feel creepy. 


was 


was 


She wouldn’t meet him after that. I 
was still in—in What's the 
word?” 


“Infatuated ?” 

“Yes. Then, through Lexie getting 
an engagement to go on tour with poor 
Mrs. Lambert, I was asked to her house 
and so met you. Mrs. Lambert wanted 
me to come on tour with her, too.” 

“T didn’t know that,” said Chalfont 
“Did you refuse?” 

There was a reason. I— 
Maggy’s lips 
quivered with shame and grief. “Do 
you remember sending me a box of 
when | 

He remembered well enough. Mrs. 

Lambert had had a letter from Maggy 


in surprise. 
“T had to. 
I was going to be ill.” 


roses was better?” 


that had brought tears into her eyes. 
The suggestion about the roses for 
“that nice friend of Alexandra’s” had 


come from her. 

“Catherine Mermets.” He nodded. 

“Yes. When Woolf saw them, he 
was nasty and pitched them into the 
fireplace, but I saved one. He changed 
toward me from the time I was ill. I 
lost my looks, I dare say, because I 
nearly died. He didn’t think the game 
was worth the candle. It wasn’t. After 
that things came to an end quickly. 
He said he had to go abroad on busi- 
ness. He wouldn’t take me. That was 
how Lexie and I were able to spend 


Christmas here with you. One day, 
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soon after he came back, he found a 
half sheet of your note paper with this 
address on it I had used to wrap my 
toothbrush in. He wanted to get rid 
of me, and it gave him an excuse for 
a quarrel. He tried to make out that 
you and I were—— You can guess 
what he charged me with.” 

It came as a shock to Chalfont to 
discover that his harmless friendship 
for Maggy had given Woolf a handle 
for defaming her. It was beyond him 
to understand such _ injustice ~ and 
cruelty. But then he was not in the 
habit of associating with men of 
Woolf’s stamp. 

“And he told me he was giving the 
flat up,” Maggy proceeded. “He wrote 
a check for twenty-five pounds and 
flung it at me—and left me. I went 
mad. I rushed out and gave the check 
to a beggar in the street. Then I tore 
on to his house. He was out, but I 
was shown in. There was a woman 
there—Lady Susan. He had married 
her, and they had just come back from 
their honeymoon. That was the busi- 
ness that had taken him abroad. She 
wasn’t at all put out at seeing me. She 
seemed to guess how things were. In 
my misery—and pride—I pretended 
I’d made a mistake, come to the wrong 
house.” She laughed hysterically. 

“Of course she knew I was lying. 
Then Woolf came in—and I looked at 
him as if I didn’t know him. I 
him open the door, and I got out of 
the house somehow. I was desperate. 
I didn’t want to go on living. There 
was a bottle of laudanum at the flat, 
and as soon as I got there, I took the 
whole of it, and did my hair and un- 
dressed and got all ready to be dead. 
But, instead, it only made me sleep a 
long while. 

“It was late by that time, but I went 
round to Lexie. She comforted me and 
took me into her own bed as if I were 
a sister. When she was asleep, I got 
up and dressed in the dark. I meant 


made 


to kill myeelf. I nearly did, under a 
motor van. If it hadn’t been for a po- 
liceman—— 

“But you know all that. You came 
up and took me to your house, and, 
oh, God, you were kind!” She paused 
fora moment. “If only you'd stopped 
at being kind and left off there! But 
you made me want to be properly good, 
to wish for all the things good women 
like—church and God and_ «kind 
thoughts and things worth doing. And 
when you said there was something 
missing in both our lives and that we 
could help each other—and that you 
needed me ; 

“T did, and I meant it,” 
font earnestly. 

“That’s dear of you! 
have been glorious up to this moment. 
But now the snake has crept into our 
paradise, and I’m afraid! Oh, I’m 
afraid!” 

She was unstrung. The Maggy of 
old would not have been prostrated by 
an unexpected trial. The Maggy of old 
would have “had it out” with Woolf, 
and perhaps ousted him from the place 
by sheer pluck and force of character. 
But now that she was Chalfont’s wife, 
she had not the courage to challenge 
the danger that faced her. She had 
him to consider. For his sake, her 


said Chal- 


And our lives 


g She 


: 
good name was everything to her. 


fearful of an attack against it. 


Was 
She dreaded sham coming to 


him 
hands 


10thing. 


through her. She felt that her 
tied. She could do 
There could be no question « 
terview with Woolf—an appeal to his 
better nature. He had no better nature. 
From_now onward, would live 


in dread, expecting at any moment to 


were 1 
»f an in- 


she 


hear the hiss ef the serpent, to suffer 
the poison of scandal. 

“Oh, if was a pity you married me!” 
she lamented. “It would have been 
ever so much more in the picture if 


you'd let me be a lodge keeper on your 
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estate, opening gates for your carriage 
to drive through!” 

“Come, Maggy.”  Chalfont’s tone 
was loving, but firm. “This is best.” 

Always a man of few words, he knew 
that to reason with her, to advise her, 
even to condole with her, in her pres- 
ent mood, would be a mistake. Instead 
of relieving, words would only aggra- 
vate her old wounds and this new one. 
Out of fidelity to himself, she had sac- 
rificed her feelings in revealing a past 
bitterness. He wanted her to forget 
it. She had been the victim of misfor- 
No blame attached to her. In 
incorruptible. He 


tune. 
essence she was 
trusted her. Fortunately, the Moat was 
a good two miles from Purton. He 
hoped she would be spared an encoun- 
ter with its tenant. It was an 
eventuality not likely to occur. But if 
it should, he knew that Maggy’s up- 
rightness and fine feeling were her best 
protection. ‘He left it at that. 
His brief encouragement had 
Maggy’s eyes traveling over the stately, 
ivy-clad walls that loomed up between 
the branches of the cedar. Lights 
gleamed in their windows like kindly 


new 


sent 


eyes. 

“The lights of home!” she murmured. 
“And such a Apprehension 
crept into her voice. She moved nearer 
to Chalfont. “I hope they 


out like footlights on the 


home!” 


wont go 
pp 


CHAPTER IX. 


Intimacy between the Marchioness 
of Shelford and Mrs. Faning was lim- 
ited. Once a year the vicar and his 
wife received an invitation to a garden 
where they 
probably for 


curate’s 


party at Shelford House, 
could be sure of meeting 
the third time that day—the 
sister, the doctor’s wife, the cousin of 
the bishop of the Friendly Isles, and 
other members of their immediate 
world. 

The marchioness knew Joan much 


5 


better than she did Joan’s mother. As 
children, Joan and Lancing had been 
playmates ; they were quite good friends 
still. The marchioness rather liked 
Joan. That, however, was not a reason 
for extending friendship to her family. 
The marchioness neither liked nor dis- 
liked Mrs. Faning. Their orbits lay 
‘ar apart, intersecting only at the char- 
ity point. Mrs. Faning did a great deal 
of spade work on behalf of charity, 
and the marchioness was generous. So 
far, she had been able to keep Mrs. 
Faning at a distance by dispensing her 
gifts through a secretary. 

But to-day Mrs. Faning presented 
herself in person. The marchioness 
gathered that she wished to speak to 
her about a certain charity, and also 
on another matter too important to be 
conveyed through the butler. For once 
in a way, the marchioness had to give 
her audience. 

It was that important matter that had 
really brought Mrs. Faning. It con- 
cerned Maggy. On the score of Maggy, 
Mrs. Faning was disappointed and not 
a little incensed. She considered that 
she had a grievance. She was disap- 
pointed because Maggy had not only 
done nothing at all to help Joan on to 
the stage, but had been unimpressed 
by Joan’s abilities. That Joan had got 
over her own disappointment and did 
i 1g but sing Mag ry’s 

i f at ont of which 
herself the vic- 


not! praises was 


I n It 


l 
dered 


She did not recognize that this atti- 


tude was an intemperate one. She 
would have scouted the idea that she 
cherished any personal animus against 
Maggy, and she was blind to the fact 
that her overestimation of Maggy’s 
partial promise was in the main re- 
resentment. Maggy’s 
views as to the 


sponsible for her 
broad and _ tolerant 
amenities of village life helped to feed 
that resentment. She regarded them as 


an indication of moral slipshodness. 
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Quite apart from the doubtful influence 
that she appeared to be exercising over 
Joan, Mrs. Faning honestly believed 
that Maggy was undermining the mo- 
rality of the village at large. She saw 
it in the greater independence of the 
parishioners toward the vicar and her- 
self; in their languishing attendance at 
sewing bees, mothers’ meetings, eve- 
ning readings, and all the other paro- 
chial recreations which she 
sided. The counter attractions that 
Maggy provided were the cause. The 
fact is that Maggy’s exuberance of 
spirit and her warm-heartedness had 
taken the village by storm. The pas- 
sive inhabitants to 
vicarial authority had given place to a 
whole-hearted allegiance to the Towers. 

This, in Mrs. 
sheer heresy. She and the vicar could 
not understand the spell that Maggy 
So far as they were aware, 


over pre- 


subjection of its 
Faning’s opinion, was 


exercised. 
the marchioness was the only other per- 
son besides who had not 
fallen under its Mrs. Faning 
was especially glad to feel herself at 
one with the leading personage of the 
district. It common knowledge 
that the had 
Maggy ever since she had come to Pur- 
ton. Mrs. Faning felt sure of enlist- 


ing her moral support against the ac- 


c 1 


themselves 
sway. 


was 


marchioness ignored 


i. 
ly 


of you to be in to me, La 
Shelford. I must apologize for com- 
ing out of strictly calling hours, but 
when one goes begging—— _ I don’t 
know if you're interested in the P. F. 
D. M.—the Fund for Deaf 
Mutes. Everybody has been most gen- 
erous so far. Here’s the list. I 
hoping you might be good enough 
“Vou’d Miss Chester,’ 
suggested the marchioness, moving to- 
ward the bell. “She attends to char- 
itable matters for me.” 


Pension 


was 


” 


; 


°¢.. 
like to see 


This was not at all what Mrs. Faning 
wanted. In her anxiety to get to her 
grievance, she almost interrupted: 

“Thank much. I knew I 
could count on you. But first, before 
you send for Miss Chester, I want to 
A par- 


generous 


you very 


bring something to your notice. 
You're 
supporter of everything to do with the 
parish, Lady Shelford, that I thought 
you ough of it. It concerns 
the young people of the village. Nat- 
rally, as the vicar’s wife, I try to ele- 
vate their moral tone, but all my efforts 
are utterly wasted, now that a new and 
has been 


ish matter. such a 


to know 


most pernicious influence 
brought to bear on them.” 
The marchioness wondered what this 
highly colored statement could signify. 
Nothing short of the introduction of 
into the district 
She looked her per- 
that it be- 
hooved her to be more precise. 


Mormonism seemed 
able to explain it. 
plexity. Mrs. Faning saw 
“T don’t think you know Lady Chal- 
“In my parochial ca- 
pacity, I have, of course, to know every- 
body. ; 


well as myself. 


font,” she said. 


I’m speaking for the vicar as 
We had no reason to 
suppose that, when Lady Chalfont came 

she would try to un- 
dermine my husband’s authority.” She 


could not resist quoting the good man’s 


into our midst, 


own phrase. 


wouldn’t 


aguias 
arcnioness 


doubt 


“Dear e!” said the m 
“Tt sounds But no 
you were going to explain.” 

“Just so. You must know that Lady 
Chalfont has started a girls’ club. It’s 
not only very mixed, but quite unde- 
nominational.” Mrs. Faning’s tone 
grew denunciatory at the last word. “Tt 
has absolutely no educational or uplift- 


incredible. 


ing purpose. I happen to know, be- 
cause in my own hearing Lady Chal- 
font proposed that your son and her 


husband should teach the girls billiards! 
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I don’t know if it has gone as far as 
that, but the avowed object of the gath- 
ering is diversion and nothing else. 
They indulge in romping games, play 
Not 
only among themselves, but with men! 
Lady Chalfont herself encourages them 
to meet men. She also lets them make 
extravagant clothes and hats, and pro- 
vides them with gaudy material for the 
purpose. It’s deplorable! The girls 
are utterly out of hand. They've left 
off coming to the F. S. A.” 

“What’s that?” inquired the 
chioness. 

“The Friendly Sunday Afternoons. 
I conduct them myself in the parish 
Instead, they go to the 


and sing light music, even dance! 


mar- 


schoolroom. 
Towers, where Lady Chalfont, your 
and even my daughter—until I 
found out what was going on and for- 
novels, 


son, 


bade her—read secular books 
I fear—to them, and give them French 
chocolates and cakes. What they don’t 
eat they’re allowed to take home to their 
sisters.” 


little brothers and 

She paused, not for a reply, but in 
expectation of seeing the effect of her 
face was a 


words. The marchioness’ 


mask. She was crocheting, and had ap- 
parently tangled her cotton. 

“This is very complicated. I wish 
she’d come,” she observed absently. 
“T’m sorry to heat 
Faning. I tl 


1 


} nol 
rd 


nmaid. 


: ; thee 
belong to Lady Chalfont’s clu 


think, | 


They’re excellent young women, and 
the club doesn’t appear to have done 
them any harm. I think, if I were 
you, I’d let things rest. I understand 
that your daughter is quite intimate 
Lady Chalfont.” 

Faning blinked uncomfortably. 


vith 
Mrs. 
“Joan is rather self-willed 
pated, I might say. Your son— 
“Yes, Lancing is nearly always at 
Mag——— Lady Chalfont’s,” concurred 
the marchioness. “I can’t say that I’ve 


emanci- 


observed any moral deterioration in 
him,” she added thoughtfully. 

“T’'ll bring things nearer home.” A 
confident look into Mrs. 
Faning’s face. She assured of 
scoring a direct hit this time. “It is 
my painful duty to have to speak of 
a young woman now living under your 
roof, Lady Shelford. I understand that 
Rose Hale is in your employment.” 

“Let me think. Oh, yes, I remem- 
ber. She’s in the kitchen.” 

“Did you have a reference?” 

“Lady Chalfont supplied her refer- 
I understand the girl is a very 
[ haven’t seen her my- 


more came 


was 


ence. 
good worker. 
self.” 

Mrs. Faning loved discussing serv- 
ants. She believed that the subject had 
equal attractions for other people. 

“I’m afraid you've been victimized,” 
she said heavily, and paused before 
launching a barb that she had been 
keeping in reserve. ‘‘Rose Hale is a de- 
plorable character in whom Lady Chal- 
font has been taking a regrettable and, 
I may say, an unhealthy interest. The 
girl had an illegitimate child not long 
ago. Fortunately, it died.” 

She expected the marchioness to be 
startled at least by this announcement, 
to evince disgust or surprise or indig- 
nation, perhaps all three. To her as- 
tonishment, it completely missed fire. 


rochet 


marcnione seemed to be 
p. I ttention. 

So I understand from Lady Chal- 
font,” she said evenly. “Unfortunately 
the father died, too, before he could 
marry her. A sad case. Two tréble, 
four chain— She glanced at the 
clock. “You'll forgive me for hurry- 
ing you, but Maggy—Lady Chalfont 
few minutes. She’s 


ng her whole a 


will be here in a 
teaching me to crochet.” 

Mrs. Faning’s mouth dropped. 

“T had no idea——” she floundered. 

“That we were friends?” interpolated 
the marchioness. “I know Lady Chal- 
font very well now, I’m glad to say.” 


” 
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She consulted the subscription list 
which Mrs. Faning had handed to her 
at the beginning of their interview and 
noticed that Maggy’s name headed it 
with a substantial donation. She did 
not comment on this. 

“And now,” she said, without appar- 
ent irony, “it’s time we attended to 
charity.” 

CHAPTER X. 

Mrs. Faning might have saved her- 
self the trouble of trying to discredit 
Maggy. Fate was already working on 
her side. Of course she did not know 
it, any more than new 
tenants of the Moat, except by name. 
In addition to a well-thumbed copy of 
“Burke,” She possessed an old “De- 
brett,” in which she discovered that 
Lady Susan Woolf was a daughter of 
the Earl of Cantire. That was quite 
enough for Mrs. Faning. The reputa- 
tion of this noble family, not being in- 
dicated in “Debrett,’”’ was hidden from 
her. Had she known it, it would have 
explained how such an obscure person 
as Mr. Fred Woolf had been able to 
contract an with a 
of it. 

Another thing Mrs. 
not be expected to know was the rea- 
son why the Woolfs had found it ex- 
pedient to take up their residence in so 
Woolf 


1 


she knew the 


alliance 


Faning could 


undesirable a house a 
did not go about 
on his sleeve. 


could have 


the manager of his bank 
None of the three 


given the reason. 
was likely to do so. 
Woolf had not come into the country 
from choice. Hitherto, his experience 
of it had been confined to what he could 
see from a crowded race course. He 
was a business man and a townsman, 
and but for the stringency of his fi- 
nances, have induced 
him to leave London. The low rental 
of the Moat and its seclusion, which 
acted as an impediment to many press- 


nothing would 


member 


ing creditors, were the only attractions 
he could see in it. He also found its 
large range of stabling useful for hous- 
ing a few race horses whose training 
fees he was just now unable to afford. 

The day after Mrs. Faning’s call on 
the marchioness, Woolf came into his 
dining room a little before lunch time 
and rang the bell furiously. He had a 
brutally masterful way, even in his 
treatment of inanimate objects. It was 
this characteristic—often so attractive 
to women—that had given him such a 
strong hold on Maggy in her unregen- 
Kighteen months had gone 
by since he had left her, and some- 
times he had a rankling suspicion that 
the separation had not paid him. Most 
of Woolf’s emotions had their basis in 
Looking back on that 
period, he to the conclusion 
that Maggy had been his mascot. Like 
most gamblers, he was inclined to be 


erate days. 


profit and loss. 
came 


superstitious. 

He had parted from her in the mis- 
taken belief that he would gain social 
and financial prestige by marrying 
horsy, déclassé Lady Susan Askew, 
who was wont to describe her family 
as “the hottest lot in the peerage.”” The 
peerage had long barred Lady Susan. 
Woolf’s marriage to her had brought 
him none of the expected advantages. 
It had not altered his social po ition 

r] 7 with 


iny addition of money 


] 


absorbed money and 


va ifferent to position. During his 
association with Maggy, Woolf had 
prospered. His horses had won races; 
an American motor car of which he 
had been the English agent had sold 
in huge numbers; the circulation of the 
Jockey’s Weekly, a sporting paper in 
which he had a large interest, had 
trebled its circulation. There had been 
a setback in all his enterprises ever 
since. Woolf was not conspicuously 
well up in history, or any other study 
for that matter, but he was able to draw 


one odious comparison from it—the one 














relating to the misfortunes of Napoleon 
from the ill-starred moment when he 
divorced Josephine. 

Nobody responding to his abuse of 
the bell, he rang it again with such im- 


patience that the handle broke. This 
time it brought Lady Susan in. 

“Are there no. servants in_ this 
house?” he glared. 

“Not half a one, old thing,” she an- 


swered unconcernedly. “The parlor- 
maid went last night and the cook and 
the boot boy this morning. But there’s 
steak in the kitchen, we'll 
I was looking up the cookery 
when 


some and 
cook it. 
book to see 
started ringing. 
me.” 

“I’m not going to eat in the kitchen. 
I’m not used to it,” said Woolf sourly. 

“You soon will be,” she shrugged. 


it’s done 
It nearly 


how you 


deafened 


“The servants in these parts seem 
pretty independent. Or else they can’t 
stand me. The cook told me I was 


no lady, before she left.” 


Woolf showed indifference to the 
cook’s opinion of his wife. 
“Isn’t there anything cold we can 


“ey ae ° 
Huggins is 


I’ve 


have in here?” he asked. 
coming over to look at Wonkeye. 
asked him to lunch.” 
“I’m not going to open tins for a 
prize fighter. Besides, what’s the mat- 
mm - 1 1 
fighters like 


' 
Ye do they only put it on their 


1 the steak: Prize 


! 


“Oh, damn it Do you want to queer 
a deal? I want to sell him the horse.” 

“All right. We needn’t quarrel. I'll 
see he gets enough to eat. Come and 
peel some onions. 
We’ve got a slap-up cook coming to- 
If she turns up, that is. I’ve 
wired her. She was at the Austrian 
embassy for five months and stole forty 
pairs of sheets. That’s why she’s 
cheap. can’t ours. We've 
only enough to go round and a change. 
My God, Fred, we're getiing stony! 
Where are her wages coming from?” 


morrow. 


She steal 


It’s only for to-day. © 
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Woolf was biting his mustache sav- 
agely. Without being conscious of it, 
he had the tricks and some 
of the appearance of the cheap villain 
of melodrama. 

“Getting!” he scoffed. “I’m damn’ 
well cleaned out! All in! It’s about 
time you knew it.” 

“We, you mean. I ought to, consid- 
ering you collared most of my New- 
market win. You'll have to borrow 
some more, that’s all.” 

“You seem to think everybody’s go- 
ing about looking for me with hundred- 
You for- 
well to 


some of 


pound notes in their hands. 
get that 
lend us another penny.” 

Lady Susan perched on the edge of 
She was 


our set know us too 


the table and swung a leg. 
thinking. 

“Can’t you touch Joe Simmons for 
a bit?” she inquired. 

“T might, but I’m not going to try. 
I want him for something better than 
That’s why I’m lunching 
It’s risk 


a hundred. 
him at the Ritz next week. 
ing a precious fiver, but I must chance 
it. I get him interested in one 
or two propositions. .If the Jockey’s 
Weekly isn’t to cease publication, it’ll 
have to be turned into a limited com- 


may 






pany. There’s Croitz Deeps, too. If 
I can get that floated 

If you take 1 p, you won't count 
too much on old oO ” his ife 
counseled. ‘“‘These comme il million 
aires aren’t out to run other people’ 





propositions. If Croitz Deeps is the 
good thing you think, and he sees it, 
he'll bag the whole thing for himself 
and leave you on the mat. No, I can’t 
see Joe Simmons in a spangled skirt 
and a wand, playing fairy godmothei 
to anybody of no importance. A duke 
might have him on toast, perhaps. Old 
Joe would eat out of a duke’s hand if 
he thought it would get him a week 
the ducal mansion. 


end invitation to 


hundred 


You’d much better borrow a 
from him. 


He might run to it if you 
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said it was to pay your lady wife’s 
dressmaker. Anyhow, it’s an idea worth 
trying. It came to me in the night 
when I went down to get a drop more 
whisky. By the way, you needn’t have 
pocketed the key of the sideboard. It 
was a mean trick! I drink to sleep, and 
only at bedtime.” 

Woolf mumbled 
there being only two bottles left. 

“Well, there’s nobody else to drink 
them but you and me,” said Lady Su- 
san. “We’re not exactly overwhelmed 
with visitors. Nobody’s called, except 
the vicar’s wife, and she 
she’d get tight on ginger beer. I say, 
Fred, that reminds me. Who was it 
you said had martied that chorus girl 
you had in tow?” 

“Which one?’ he 
edly. 

“T don’t remember her name. I’m 
not sure I ever heard it. But Lord 
Chalfont’s place is three miles off, and 
the vicar’s wife mentioned that her 
ladyship used to be on the stage. Of 
course! Now I remember! You were 
talking big to Simmons about knowing 
the Chalfonts not long ago.” Lady 
Susan’s tone was one of amused deri- 
sion. “Meaning the girl, I suppose. 
I can’t imagine Chalfont dropping in 
From what 
een 


something about 


looks as if 


asked unguard- 


on you in a friendly way. 
I’ve heard of him, he wouldn’t be 
lying dead with tu ina f 
field.” 


It was a mere fa 


ha 


the many sporting expressions she was 


in the habit of sprinkling conversation 
with, but it touched Woolf’s self-esteem 
on the raw. He loathed the very name 
of Chalfont. It was Chalfont who had 
had him turned out of a club to which 
a careless member had given him ac- 
Chalfont and men like 
composed, aristo- 


cess. It was 
him—conservative, 
cratic, aloof—whom he instinctively de- 
tested because they represented every- 
thing he could never aspire to be. And 
he had unsuspectingly came down to 


this out-of-the-way spot to find that 
Chalfont, of all people—and Maggy— 
lived within three miles of him! The 
news took him unawares. 

“Well, what if I did say so to Sim- 
mons?” he floundered. “I do know 
Lady Chalfont.” 

“Knew that she lives close by, I sup- 
pose?” 

“No, I knew the name of her place, 
but not where it was.” 

“Tf you had, I bet you wouldn’t have 
let the grass grow right up to your 
Well, what are you going 


” 


doorstep. 
to do about it? 

Woolf stared. 
tion in his stare. 
he wanted his wife to give him a lead. 

Lady Susan got off the table. She 
took hold of the lapels of his coat in a 
friendly way. 

“Cultivate her,” she nodded. ‘She 
might give you a leg up. In public, 
she'll probably pretend not to know you, 
but in privaé Twig? She’s got 
a lot to lose 

“That’s the 
cut me, even in 
Woolf, frank for once. 

“P’r’aps she will. Oh, well, leave the 
was the indifferent re- 


There was interroga- 
For once in a way, 


position and all that.” 
reason why she'll 
hazarded 


very 
private,” 


woman alone,” 
“Come on, let’s go and cook 


a4 


joinder. 
that 


steak. 
CHAPTER NI. 

an, walking along a lane with Lord 

ing, pulled up and said: 

“Vou farther. I’m 
going home through the Moat wood. 
It’s shorter, and I’m late.” 

“T’ll come, too.” This was Lancing’s 
usual formula. 

“No, you mustn’t. It’s trespassing, 
now that it’s let. I can, because it be- 
longs to mother.” 

“All right. But you’re jolly hard on 
a fellow.” 

“T don’t mean to be,” 
compunction. “I like 


can’t come any 


} 


said Joan with 


you awfully, 


Lancing dear.” 
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Lancing looked at her earnestly. 

“Is that why you won’t marry me?” 
he asked. 

Joan shook her head. 

“You know I want to go on the stage. 
I can’t make up my mind to anything 
until I’ve tried that. I don’t want to 
live down in this stuffy old place all 
I’d be so discontented and 
cross. I can’t get violently interested 
in cabbages and—and foot rot and dull 
things, as Maggy does.” 

“Maggy’d see beauty in a cabbage 
with dewdrops on it sparkling in the 
vith insight, “and 


my life. 


sun,” said Lancing 
I’m not sure she wouldn’t be right. I 
hate the idea of your going on the 
Men will look at you—stran- 


stage. 
either—and 


gers, and not nice men, 
you'll get cute and say smart, silly 
things, and my little kiddie pal will be 
gone. It’s not all selfishness, Joan. 
Maggy isn’t selfish, and she doesn’t 
want you to go.” 

Joan sighed impatiently. 

“We've been all over this again and 
again,” she said. “It'll be much better 
for you when I’ve gone to London and 
got an engagement. Then you can 
come up and wait for me outside the 
stage door.” 

“Hanged if I will!’ declared Lan- 
cing. “Well, I'll see 
the second stile.” 

But hool 


ie 
Joan shook hin 
tinued on her way alone. 


you as far as 


Se 
rlone Tf 
it 


six o’clock, and in the dusk of the wood, 


she quickened her steps. 


Fred Woolf was leaning over the 
second stile in an expectant attitude. 
For the first time since coming to the 
Moat, his face showed animation. As 
a matter of fact, he was waiting for 
Joan. He had met her picking wild 
violets in the wood that morning, and 
this evening assignation was the result. 
He had had no ulterior motive in mak- 
ing it. He was too full of his pecuniary 
difficulties to occupy himself seriously 
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with any woman just now. Experi- 
ence had taught him to associate women 
With expense. This was certainly not 
the moment for adding to it. Idleness 
and boredom induced by his enforced 
rustication had prompted him to in- 
augurate a mild flirtation. It went no 
further than that. Had he met a pretty 
housemaid, he would have done the 
same thing. That was Woolf. 

Joan, approaching the stile, thought 
how strong and fascinating he looked. 
His cap was off, displaying his most 
noticeable feature—a white lock of hair 
among the dark on his forehead. It 
attracted her curiously. It had once 
attracted Maggy. Woolf thought it a 
blemish—as it was—but he was alive 
to the fact that it made a curious ap- 
peal to the senses of some women, and 
he never failed to make the most of it. 

“I’m late,” piped Joan. 

“Half an hour,” chided Woolf, look- 
ing at his watch. “I would have come 
farther, only I was afraid of missing 
you.” 

“Lord Lancing kept me talking,” 
said in excuse. 

Woolf te@k -the introduction of an- 
other man’s name as a purposely con- 
trived hint at rivalry. Perhaps that is 
what Joan’s femininity meant it to be. 
It certainly stimulated the Lothario in 
Woolf. He helped her over the stile 
with unnece licitude and did not 


she 


Sary st 
ately afterward. 
Lancing sometimes took her arm, but 
it did not affect her like this. Woolf’s 
touch gave her a curious, helpless feel- 
ing. She pretended not to notice it, 
and moved away from him impercepti- 
bly. 

“Are you engaged to Lord Lancing?” 
asked Woolf. 

He rather hoped she was not, though 
it couldn’t make much difference to him 
if she were. Joan was scarcely fruit 
vithin his reach. He seldom took the 
risk of preying on guarded lambs. 
Those that had strayed or were about 


reiease ner arm 





. 
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to stray from the fold were more to 
his predatory taste. He did not know 
that Joan might be included in the lat- 
ter category. Indeed, he knew nothing 
about her. He thought her a very pretty 
little person, probably ripe for flirtation 
and quite conversant with the rules of 
the game, since she had already met 
his advances halfway. 

“No, I’m not engaged to any one,” 
she replied. “I’m going on the stage. 
That is’”—she paused and then went 
on quickly and candidly—‘I want to. 
That’s why I came out to meet you. 
I was hoping you’d do something to 
Mother heard you knew a 
lot of theatrical people. I think Lady 
Susan told her. Lady Chalfont was 
on the stage, you know, but she won’t 
do anything, although she’s most sweet 
to me. She doesn’t seem to think that 
the stage is the right place for a girl.” 

“Perhaps her experience of it was 
not very 
Woolf. 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
well known, wasn’t she? I’ve had heaps 
of her faces on chocolate and 
things like that. It’s a ripping face, 
too. Have you seen her? You'd like 
her if you knew her.” 

She took it for granted that he did 
not know Maggy. He did not correct 
her. That hf&knew Maggy was a piece 


which he thought it as 


help me. 


encouraging,” suggested 


She was quite 


boxes 


of information 
well to hold in 

“Do you 
font?” he 

“Heaps. 
ply adore her!” 
siasm ran away with her. 
so alive, you know! She’s 


reserve tor the present. 


ee mucl 
asked. 

very day, almost. I sim- 
Joan’s girlish enthu- 
“She makes 
you feel so 
interested in everything and everybody. 
And she’s so jolly.” 

“H’m,” commented Woolf. “And yet 
she won’t help you to do the thing you 
most want?” 

A malicious desire to throw doubt on 
Maggy’s good intentions animated him. 
It irritated him to have to listen to 


Joan’s eulogy of her, to know that she 
was esteemed and her opinions deferred 
to. If it had not been for himself and 
his money—so he argued—Maggy 
would never have reached her present 
position. Was it reasonable to suppose 
that she would have been asked to the 
house where she had met Chalfont if 
he had not first made her presentable? 
Through that, and the money he had 
wasted on her, she had got up in the 
world, while he—it was intolerable !— 
was devilish hard up and socially ob- 
scured by an ex-chorus girl whom he 
had picked out of the gutter! His 
spleen rose at the thought. It made 
him want to reassert his power over 
her, to be revenged against the fate that 
had treated and him so 
scurvily. 

He would begin by taking advantage 
of a minor opportunity to remind her 
that he still had to be reckoned with. 
So the stage wasn’t good enough for 
this pink-and-white girl, wasn’t it? 
Maggy should be instructed to the con- 
trary. It would be a lesson to her if, 
through his instrumentality, Joan ob- 
tained an He could get 
her one, and it wouldn’t cost him any- 
thing. She was just the sort De Freyne 
was always on the lookout for—small 


her so well 


engagement, 


and show girl—she was 


too petite for that—but just the thin 


ith the } g limbed girl oO 


pretty; not-a 


or 
S 
I 


to conti 
the Pall Mall Theater. 

rot you out to a man or 

1 thoughtfully. “I know 
De Freyne, of the Pall Mall, very well. 
Would you like to meet him? He pulls 
a lot of strings. Lady Chalfont was 
one of his discoveries, you know.” 

“Yes. Maggy can’t bear him. But 

then she’s prejudiced. I’d take her ad- 
vice about almost anything except the 
stage,” said Joan with precocious wis- 
dom. “I’d love to be introduced to 
Mr. De Freyne. When could you man- 
age it?” 


“Next 


two,’ he sai 


week, if you like. We can 
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have ‘lunch somewhere and see De 
Freyne afterward.” 

The comprehensiveness of this unex- 
pected program excited Joan. 

“How lovely!” she enthused. ‘Take 
me somewhere where all the famous 
actresses can be seen eating.” 

Woolf laughed. 

“You can see actresses 
wherever the food’s expensive 
there’s a man to pay for it,” he said 
rather dryly. “I think we'll make it 
Romano’s, though. Will Thursday suit 
you?” 

“Yes, splendidly !” 

She made no effort to hide her eager- 
At last somebody was going to 
She al- 


eating 
and 


ness. 
help her to get on the stage. 
most danced by Woolf’s side. 

“You'll bring your wife, won’t you?’ 
she asked ingenuously. “Mother is a 
wee bit provincial. She might not let 
me come alone.” 

Woolf had anticipated 
difficulty and was prepared for it. 

“Susan and I never go about in pub- 
lic. We see enough of each other 
at home,” he replied playfully. “I 
wouldn’t say anything about it to your 
mother until afterward.” 

“Lots of girls do that,” nodded Joan 
sagaciously. “I don’t suppose she’d 
You’re married and can 


some such 


really mind. 
take care of me.” 

Woolf edged 
Joan’s physical attractions were not to 
be denied. She would be charming, he 
thought—while the bloom of youth was 
fresh upon her. 

“And if I were not married,” he said 
insidiously, “would you let me take care 
of you? You're such a little girl.” 

Joan burst in on Maggy next day. 
She was in the stables alone, brushing 
her dogs. 

“Promise you won't tell, Maggy!” 
“I’m simply so excited I 
It’s a secret. 


cried, 
don’t know what to do! 
Mother mustn’t know yet.” 


she 


“Engaged to Lancing?’ Maggy 
laughed. “Catch Onions, quick! He’ll 
roll in the dirt, and I’ve just bathed 
him! No, you can’t be engaged to 
Lancing. He’s too gloomy to-day. 
He’s been getting sympathy from Lexie. 
What is it?” 

“Tl tell you directly. 
want you to do me a favor. 

would you lend me a dress? 

“Yes, of course. But mine are all 
too big for you.” 

“Not one of the very short ones. 
And if it is and you wouldn’t mind me 


” 


But first I 
Could you 


” 


altering 
“Rats! 
you like.” 
“May I really? 
fully frumpish.” 
“Come along, then, and choose one.” 
They went indoors. Maggy did not 
ask Joan what she wanted a dress for. 
She assumed it was required for a call 
or a picnic or a dance; most likely the 
latter, judging by Joan’s excitement. 
Up in Maggy’s bedroom, it showed no 
abatement. Joan got quite intoxicated 
over the dr¢sses that Maggy hauled out 
for her inspection. Fine clothes seemed 
to have an intoxicating effect on her. 
Her exclamations of delight became in- 
coherent. Maggy had never seen her 
like this before. 


\fter half an 


You can cut it in halves if 


Mine are all so fear- 


hour of indecision, Joan 


1 


charming gray dress of crepe de 


th touches of black and tur- 
quoise blue about it. It was in the 
latest fashion, and of a cut that could 
easily be adapted to a smaller figure. 
With her usual prodigality, Maggy 
brought out a string of turquoises to 
go with it. 

“And now, my dear, perhaps you'll 
tell me where and when you're going 
to appear in it,” she said. 

Joan gave her a rapturous hug. 

“Of course I will, you darling!” she 
cried. “You altogether 
pleased, though, because it’s to do with 
getting on the stage. 


won't be 


” 
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“T might have guessed,” said Maggy 
resignedly. “Going to see a manager ?” 

“Yes, yes, yes! A manager? The 
manager! Mr. De Freyne! On Thurs- 
day! And who do you think is going 
to take me, and give me lunch at a 
fashionable restaurant ?”’ 

Maggy looked vague. 

“Mr.—Woolf!” proclaimed Joan in 
a ferment. ‘What's the matter? Why 
do you look at me like that?” 

Maggy turned from her. Joan had 
given her a shock. It took her some 
moments to control her voice. 

“T’ve told you she said 
drearily. ‘I don’t want you to see man- 
agers and all that. It gave me a sick 
feeling to hear that you’re going to. 
That—and something else. If—if 
were really my little sister, I— 

Joan, you make me sad!” 

3ut Joan was too much absorbed in 
a dress box and tissue paper and the 
felding of the dress to notice Maggy’s 
white face and quivering lips. She 
hardly took in the import of her words. 
She had expected her to say something 
Joan was used to what 


before,” 


discouraging. 
she would have called “formal objec- 
tion.” All very grown-up people and 
married women were addicted to that 
sort of thing. Her mother was an 
adept at it. Moreover, the dress had 
a distracting effect on her. She could 
see herself in it. An > was think- 
Did 


black 


ing of a hat—something to match. 
Maggy 
Leghorn would go best with it? 

After a while, she took a joyous de- 
parture. 

Left alone, Maggy stared miserably 
about her. The dark paneling of the 
room seemed to contract, to close in 
upon her. The saints in their niches 
took on a forbidding look. She shiv- 
ered. 

“And if I want to save my own skin, 
I dare not tell that child!” 
pered helplessly. “Oh, Maggy, your 
chickens are coming home to roost!” 


think a white chip or a 


| .¢ 
sne whis- 


CHAPTER XII. 


Maggy was hopeful again. She had 
been telling Alexandra of Woolf’s ar- 
rival in the neighborhood, and Alexan- 
dra had not looked so alarmed as she 
expected. 

“Tt’s done me good to get it off my 
chest,” she said, and heaved a gigantic 
sigh of relief. 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” 
asked Alexandra. 

“T didn’t want to bother you. I 
shouldn’t, if it hadn’t been for this Joan 


complication. What am I to do about 


her ?” 

“Why, nothing. What can you do? 
You can’t stop her from Iunching with 
him.” 

“But I ought to.” 

Alexandra thought. 

“You've much 
that you don’t look at it in the proper 
light,” she said. “You're blaming your- 
self for everything. - It has nothing to 
do with you that those horrid people 
have come to live here. It has nothing 
to do with you that Woolf has made 
friends with Joan. If you hadn’t been 
here, it would have happened just the 
same.” 

“Tsn’t all that what you call sophis- 
try ?” debated Maggy. 


worried so about it 


“TI dare say. But you can’t warn 


Joan without letting her see that you 
kn¢ W \\ 1 larried, 
and that wouldn’t | 
band.” 
Maggy concurred with a nod. 
“He comes first, of course. But you 
know, Lexie, I’m frightfully partial to 
I would do anything to protect 
She’s so pretty and innocent.” 


oolt before yo 


Joan. 
her. 

“T think she’s very like her mother 
in some said Alexandra sapi- 
ently. She had met Mrs. Faning and 
had not been favorably impressed by 


” 
ways, 


her. “Joan’s young and very taking, 
but I fancy she can look after herself. 


She’ll never be disillusioned about the 
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stage until she’s on it, and when she 
is, she'll be very quick to see what’s 
She won’t be distressed 
For the 


wrong with it. 
by it. She’s too superficial. 
same reason, she’s not likely to lose her 
I shouldn’t be surprised if she 
Besides, you 


head. 
were to make a success. 
can’t expect to stop her getting on the 
stage when her mother is so determined 
that she shall. And it’s almost better 
that she should get pushed on than 
have to go through what we did.” 

The look of concern did not leave 
Maggy’s face. 

“IT don’t like it,’ she said. 
Woolf up to? Don't 
him, Lexie.” 

Alexandra was not going to be led 
into a discussion of Woolf’s moral fail- 
i She didn’t consider him in the 


oF 
ings. 


“What's 


forget I know 


matter. 

“Honestly, Maggy dear, you can’t in- 
terfere,”’ was all she said. 

“IT might write and tell him to leave 
Joan alone,” pondered Maggy. 

“Don’t do that.” 

“Or give Lancing a hint.” 

“If you’re so worried, why not con- 
fide in Chalfont ?” 

“That’s the best advice you’ve given 
me,” said Maggy. “Though I didn’t 
want to bother him, either.” 

She took her trouble to her husband. 
Like Alexandra, 


turbed. l l hare Maggy’ 


he wa not OV 


y for Joan, 
‘It’s nothing to do with you, ! 
he told her. 

“But surely you don’t like the idea 
of a nice little thing like that being 
seen with ” began Maggy hotly, and 
then stopped suddenly. She herself 
had been seen often enough with the 
man she now so greatly despised. “I 
don’t want to see her slipping about 
buttered feet,’’ she 
“Are 


You look SO SO 


like a kitten with 


went On in an exasperated tone. 
you cross with me? 
stern.” 

gs cross. I was 


course I’m not 


wondering whether it wouldn’t be best 

less worrying for you—if we went 
away for a time- 
Maggy’s head went up. 
“You don’t want to turn tail?” she 
“You're suggesting that on my 

Think how we've planned be- 

ing down here all the summer. And 
all the lovely things we should miss! 
I’ve never seen summer in real coun- 
try before. I want to enjoy the heay- 
enly evenings out of doors, and the 
beautiful hush of everything at night, 
and hear the nightingales. Oh, no, I 
don’t want to run away. I never have 
run away from anything yet. I’m not 
afraid for myself.” 

“Then you mustn't 
about Joan.” 

They were pacing up and down the 
Maggy loved the quiet 
She went there 


said. 
account. 


lose your head 


picture gallery. 
of the place. 
alone to pay her respects to Chalfont’s 
ancestors. She had a great veneration 
for them. She regarded them much 
as the Romans did their tutelary gods. 

Chalfont took her arm. 

“Try and look at the matter with 
prudence, dear,” he said, practically re- 
peating Alexandra’s advice. “You can't 
say anything to the child to prevent her 
meeting this man without telling her 
everything.” Maggy’s head drooped. 
“And from what 
wouldn’t understand—everytl 


said Ma 


often 


you’ve told me, she 


‘No. She’s 
most inaudibly. 

“If she were in downright danger, 
it would be another matter. But Woolf 
fool. He can’t run off with a 
vicar’s daughter. Such a blatant pro- 
ceeding would damage him too much, 
Moreover, married, and Joan 
knows it. What were you thinking 


good, 


ggy al- 


is no 


he’s 


of doing ?” 

“Oh, first of all, I thought of waiting 
lane with a horse- 
answered Maggy impetuously. 
wanted to—to let 


for him in a dark 
whip,” 
“TI felt 
him have it!” 


vulgar. | 
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“I certainly don’t care about people 
knowing—coupling your name_ with 
his.” Chalfont spoke reluctantly. “I’m 
not thinking altogether of myself. It’s 
all these.” His eyes traveled round the 
pictured assemblage. “You see, dear, 
they were rather a decent lot, as an- 
cestors go.” 

“T won't let 
Maggy. ‘And now you can leave me 
alone with them. I like to talk to them. 
Especially to the sixth viscount, who 
married the He’s more like 
you to look at than any of the others.” 

Chalfont smile. 
Then he kissed her and went away. 
Maggy walked up and down for a 
long time, lost in thought. Now and 
then she stopped to stare at the serried 
and _ high-bred 


them down,” declared 


actress. 


summoned up a 


rows of men 
women portrayed on the walls 
and women who were dead, but who 
had left behind them a_ fine heritage 
of honor. Again and again her gaze 
went back to the face of. the sixth vis- 
Its eyes seemed to follow her 
about, conveying admoni- 
tory. They drew her toward it. The 
afternoon was dull and the gallery was 
full of shadows. Her hand went to 
an electric switch below the portrait, 
suddenly illuminating it—it and the one 
adjacent, that of a brilliantly pretty 
There was something in it 


proud 


count. 
something 


woman. 
different from the rest. Ch face 


lacked refinement beau 
This was Kate Gracious, the actress. 


Maggy looked again at the somewhat 


1 
th 


stern face of the man who, in his time, 
had flouted the conventions and mar- 
ried her. 


“Was it a mistake?” she asked. 


CHAPTER NIII. 

Lady Susan’s advice to Woolf to 
Maggy was a measure that 
That she 


“cultivate” 
had already occurred to him. 
reconsidered it did not alter his 
From the 


had 
intention of following it. 


men ; 


moment when he heard the surprising 
news that Maggy was living within a 
couple of miles of the Moat, a strong 
desire to see her again possessed him. 
In the first place, it flattered his vanity 
te remember his intimacy with a woman 
True, it was 
hug in 


of such social distinction. 
that he 
private, but even so he was not sure 
that it might not bring him some ad- 
Secondly, he firmly believed 
him still 
It was probably only a ques- 
is little finger to 
her 


a_ secret could only 


vantage. 
that Maggy’s infatuation for 
existed. 
tion of holding up 


exercise his old ( 


ontrol over 
again. 

His gross nature made him revel in 
To be able to score off 
was alone 
to attempt 


the prospect. 
Lord Chalfont in that way 
an irresistible inducement 
it. Such a situation did not. strike 
Woolf as He judged 
Maggy by his own standard and that 
women of his 


discreditable. 
of most of the other 
acquaintance. He was ev 
enough to think it possible that, through 
Maggy, he might ulti foot- 
ing in the Chalfonts’ social set. He 
was not exacting; its outer edge would 
1eeded to 


n egregious 


lately gain a 


satisfy him. Just now he 
extend the circle of his 


rather badly. 


acquaintances 
His ow! second- 
rate race-horse 


company pron 


will on 

would 
have acted precisely the He had 
been brought up in the religion that 
serves no other god but the Golder Calf, 


that account. n their case, he 


same. 


and that inculeates contempt of every- 
body who does not profit by the same 
service. It was a commonplace to him 
that a 
gives anything away except for profit 
In his opinion, the 
only difference between a_ self-made 
millionaire and a wealthy man of rank 


commercial millionaire never 


or advertisement. 
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was that the latter was not so keen on 
profit and did not need advertisement. 
For that reason, he was the easier to 
deal with. 

The more Woolf thought 
Maggy, the rosier appeared his future. 
They had had hot words and parted 
with ill feeling. Well, all that-was past 
and done with. It ought to be forgot- 
ten, especially by Maggy, who had, 
gained by it. Why shouldn’t they come 
to an understanding? It looked easy 
enough to Woolf. First, there would 
reconciliation between him and 
Maggy. Toleration by Chalfont would 
follow automatically. That would be 
good enough to start with. 

Of course, all such hopes were based 
on Woolf’s inability to understand the 
mentality of the class to which Chal- 
font belonged. He also made the mis- 
take of excluding Maggy from it. That 
there existed a wide gulf between them 
in morality, self-respect, and good taste, 
was quite beyond his comprehension. 
The difference in rank he considered he 
could ignore. Had he not, in marry- 
ing an earl’s daughter, put himself on 
a social level with a viscount? That 
Lady Susan was barred by her own set 
did not in his view affect the case. In- 
deed, it blinded him to the fact that, 
whatever, would 
to 


a person of his rep 


i 


about 


be 


in no circumstances 


anv decent section of society care 


rub shoulders with 
utation, 

It was a pretty bad one. His busi- 
ness, as Well as his racing record, was 
not above suspicion. Men in the City 
were apt to refer to of the 
schemes with which he had been asso- 
ciated as “the limit; in the betting 
clubs, the in-and-out running of cer- 
tain of his horses was a standard jokes 
there were whispers of his counection 
with a much-watched gaming house in 
the West Ind; that his racing news- 
paper the Jockey Weekly managed to 
keep out of the journalistic morgue 
only by reason of a cunningly contrived 


some 


77 


system of blackmail was too obvious 
a fact to excite remark in Fleet Street. 
Woolf was quite aware of these and 
other well-founded rumors. Good-na- 
tured friends—the jackals of Throg- 
morton Street and Newmarket—kept 
him informed of them. But that did 
ot prevent him from swaggering about 
the paddock at Ascot or the precincts 
of the Stock Exchange. Thick-skinned, 
big, good looking in a blatant way, ex- 
pensively dressed, Woolf cared little for 
\public opinion, so long as he could keep 
within the letter of the law and had 
money to burn. 
Lady Susan said no more about 
Maggy, and Woolf kept his thoughts 
to himself. Sooner or later, it was in- 
evitable that Maggy and he would run 
across each other. Much would de- 
pend on how and where that encounter 
took place. If he met her in the village 
accompanied by some friend, he could 
not very well force himself on her. 
He wanted to meet her alone. It was 
now that he saw Joan’s place in the 
scheme of things. She would be able 
to tell him of Maggy’s haunts and 
habits. So when he next met Joan 
—it was always easy to meet Joan— 
he had no difficulty in leading the con- 
versation into the desired channel. One 
did not require to be very skillful or 
subtle with Joan. She was not inter- 
ested enough in other people to be ana- 
lytical as to their motives. 
“It's Woolf 
“You're always talking about 
Chalfont’s doings in the village, and 
don’t think I’ve ever seen her 


remal ked. 
Lady 


curious,” 


yet I 
there.” 

“Then you don’t keep your eyes 
open,” said Joan. “But just lately she 
hasn’t been out so much. Lord Chal- 
font’s aunt and Mrs. Meer are staying 
with her, and Mrs. Meer is going to 
have She came to a slightly con- 
fused stop. 

Woolf hardly noticed it. The 
inattentive. 


name 


made him 
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“Alexandra Meer?” he inquired for- 
getfully. 
7 ees. 
“T think I met her once. 
on the stage before she married.” 
“Yes, she lived with Maggy. If you 
met her, I wonder you didn’t meet 
Maggy. Did you ever meet Maggy?” 
Woolf avoided a direct answer. 
“T’ve met such a lot of actresses,” 
“T can’t remember them all, 
They’re 


How did you know ?” 
She was 


: 
i 


he said. 
especially the show-girl type. 
so alike.” 

“Maggy must have been a lovely 
show girl!” Joan spoke with girlish en- 
thusiasm. “If you’re really keen on 
seeing what like,” added, 
unconsciously playing into his hands, 
“she’ll be on the station platform at 
nine-eight to-morrow morning. She’s 
going to London to do some shopping 
for Mrs. Meer.” 

“I’m going up by that train,” he said. 

It was a sudden impulse. It meant 
getting up earlier than he liked, but the 


she’s she 


opportunity of meeting Maggy was too 
good to be missed. 
“Then look out for advised 
Joan. “She'll be the beautiful 
person on the platform, and the station 
master will be dancing round her.” 
“T’ll keep my eyes open,” promised 


Woolf. 


her,”’ 
most 


CHAPTER XIV. 


irdly, she had not altered in 
the least, that she was 
quietly dressed. looked just as 
now that she had given up 
fresh. Woolf’s term 
“Spirited” would 
And because 


Outw 
except more 
She 
young and 
cosmetics—more 
for it was “cheeky.” 
have expressed it better. 
he could see no change in her, he made 
the initial mistake of assuming that she 
herself would be the same—at least to 
him. 

Purposely timing his arrival at the 
station as the train was steaming in, 
he was able, unobserved, to see Chal- 
font install her in an empty compart 


ment and there leave her. Evidently 
something necessitated his hurrying off, 
a circumstance for which Woolf was 
thankful enough. Then, as the guard 
waved his flag, he contrived a hurried 
entrance into her compartment. 

By this time, Maggy had moved to 
the opposite window and was occupied 
with a sheaf of illustrated papers. She 
did not look up when Woolf sprang 
in. She was reading something that 
kept her attention fixed. Her absorp- 
tion gave Woolf time to study her care- 
fully for several minutes. That she 
was aware of his presence he took for 
granted, and that her oblivious attitude 
was inspired by coquetry. He thought 
none the less of her on that account. 

What a splendid creature she was! 
What a credit to his taste in women! 
It gave him a rare satisfaction to recall 
his possession of her and the adoration 
she had lavished on him. Pity they'd 
1ad a rumpus. He couldn’t say truth- 
fully that he had really tired of her. 
No other woman had held him so long 
as she had. It was probable that he 
would not have separated from her for 
another year or more had he not 
thought it good business to marry Su- 
san. The more he looked at her, the 
more he chafed at that mistake. 

And then he fell to 
whether, after all, 


.d for the 


wondering 


things had not hap 


rather than gone on supporting a 
chorus girl. Fate seemed to have had 
a hand in deciding him to part with the 
latter. For here she was, once more at 
his disposal, apparently, without any 
responsibility devolving on him. Chal- 
font was welcome to that. Not so long 
ago, he had been so contemptuous of 
Woolf’s relations with Maggy that he 
had remained on friendly terms with 
her in spite of them. To be ignored 
like that galled him. It had largely 
conduced to the rupture. 

But time had given Woolf his re- 
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venge. He no longer resented Maggy 
because she had contrived to marry 
a viscount. It was necessary only to 
get into her good graces again, exert 
his old mastery over her, renew the 
old relations, and then he might him- 
self reap some of the of her 
position. He might have no further 
use for Miss Maggy Delamere of the 
Pall Mall chorus, but Lady Chalfont 
was another proposition altogether. 
Most decidedly, Maggy must be won 
again. It would not be difficult, and 
it might be profitable as well as amus- 
Also, it was Susan’s own sugges- 


sweets 


ing. 
tion. 

As Maggy continued to read her pa- 
per without glancing once in his direc- 
tion, Woolf reached over and pulled 
it down. The taking of uncouth liber- 
ties had always marked his behavior 
toward the girl he had known eighteen 
months ago. 

“Why—hello, Maggy !” he exclaimed. 

Unprepared for the caddish action 
and the blatant way in which he ac- 
costed her, Maggy was startled. For 
she did not know 
what to do or say. * But the unexpected 
encounter did not frighten her. She 
looked at him steadily, almost with un- 
concern. 

“T don’t know you,” she said, and 
returned to her paper. 

Woolf nrew back his head and 
had always liked Maggy 


a moment or two, 


laughed. ic 
best when she high 
An arrogant air suited her. He really 
believed that the present one was as- 
sumed. He took it to mean that he 
was expected to do some sort of pen- 
ance, to say that he regretted their part- 
After a quarrel, 


rode the horse. 


ing, to beg her pardon. 
a woman always expected a man to 
put himself in the wrong; at least, a 
That 


of satisfaction was cheap enough. He 


pretty woman always did. sort 


was quite ready to give it—only, there 


wasn’t much time. The train was a 


through one, but the journey would be 
over in less than an hour. 

“Do put that paper down, my dear,” 
he said good-humoredly. “I’ve a lot 
to say to you. I’m lucky to have met 
you like this. First of all, I’d better 
say I’m damned sorry I let you down 
as I did. I know I lost my temper. 
I’ve been sorry for it ever since—and 
I’ve missed you.” 

Maggy had put the paper down. 
She felt strangely calm. She had 
dreamed of and dreaded this meeting, 
but now that it had actually come about, 
she found that she was quite indiffer- 
ent, almost bored by it. 

“AW that might have been of inter- 
est to Maggy Delamere,” she observed. 
“It has none for me.” 

“Oh, come! You’ve not altered. 
You're Maggy still, and you will be 
to the end of the chapter.” 

“Not to you. You don’t come into 
the book at all. I’ve said I don’t know 
you. If you like, have it that I don’t 
want to know you.” 

Woolf changed his seat. He came 
and sat opposite her. Once upon a 
time, the effect of his close proximity 
had prevented her holding out against 
him. Now it only caused her revulsion. 
A slight tremor shook her. Woolf mis- 
took it for emotion of another kind. 
girl!’ he said per- 
friends. We've 


lappy times together.” 


“Come on, old 
suasively. ‘“Let’s be 
had a lot of | 

Maggy shrank away. 

“You don’t seem to understand,” she 
said contemptuously. “I don’t remem- 
ber any happy times. I remember noth- 
ing.” 

“Oh, that’s tosh!" You were very 
fond of me. And I was very fond of 
you—and still am.” 

He was watching her with a certain 
anxiety. To his surprise, she showed 
no sign of melting. She glanced out 
of the window as if the prospect within 
bored her. Woolf began to feel net- 


tled. 
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“T dare say you find it convenient 
to forget me,” he continued in an ag- 
grieved tone. “I didn’t think you were 
the sort to turn your back on an old 
friend. Perhaps you’re vexed because 
I didn’t address you by your title. If 
so, I apologize. The Maggy I remem- 
ber wasn’t a stickler for exactness.” 

“The Maggy you remember is dead,” 
she responded vehemently. “You killed 
her. Perhaps it’s just as well you did. 
She was a_ foolish, creature, 
which explains why she tolerated you. 
She died on the night you turned her 
out of a flat with twenty-five pounds 
Her lieu 
of a month’s notice!” 

Woolf winced at the reminder, but 
he shook his head in dissent. 

“That sort of talk might sound all 
right in a novel,” he said. “In real 
life it doesn’t You're just the 
same person, only a deuced sight more 


vulgar 


as compensation. wages, in 


wash, 


important, and you know it. You’ve 
played your cards well. I hope you 
like being married to Chalfont. It must 


be rather dull.” 

Maggy’s color flamed. 

“How dare you?” she flashed out. 
“How dare you mention his name? It’s 
spoken by a 
good a man 


too good a name to be 
man like you! He’s too 


“Oh, that'll do!” interrupted Woolf 
. +] “67 ] t+ w } ] ‘ D 1e 
testily Lt dont w ) ra pan 
gyric on a prig.” 

Maggy quick tet pel could not 


It was not in her to sit 
she lov ed and 


stand this. 
still and hear the 
revered spoken of slightingly by Woolf, 


man 


of all people. Her outraged feelings 
spurred her to retort, where pride 
should have counseled a contemptuous 
silence. 

“He isn’t a prig, or he wouldn’t have 


married me. He isn’t the sort of man 
who would put a woman in a cheap 
flat, and make her presents of sham 
jewelry. He’d be ashamed to let any 


woman he cared about make a public 


Ainslee’s 





exhibition of herself. Now that I’m 
married to him, I never stop trying to 
be worthy of him and his great name. 
And I’m not going to let it down by 
hobnobbing with my—my despicable 
past!” 

The earnestness of this tirade took 
Woolf by surprise. He chafed under 
it. It was so obviously meant as a com- 
But 
he was not going to let her see that, 
not openly, at least. She was a poten- 
tial asset of too much importance to 
Nor could he 
she was en- 


parison unfavorable to himself. 


provoke at this stage. 
yet credit the fact that 
tirely out of his reach. 

“You hurt, Maggy,” he said, hoping 
to trade on her compassion. ‘Don’t 
forget | and that I would 
have married you if- Z 

She cut him short impatiently. 

“Oh, don’t talk of love! In all your 
life I don’t suppose you’ve ever come 


lov ed you 


near comprehending the meaning of the 
word! Do you call the brute desire to 
appropriate any pretty girl you fancy 
love? Love makes you feel good and 
clean. Loves makes you feel you can 
stand up before God and let Him see 
What you 
a cheap sub- 


every thought in your mind. 
felt for me was shoddy- 


stitute, good enough, in your opinion, 


for the purpose for hich it was re- 
quired! I took it 11 wcked about 
: 
; sae 
in if | r } 1 
happy ( 
know the differen 
“Anyway,” he contended, swallowing 


his rising temper in his desire to pro 
pitiate her, “the shoddy article, as you 
call it, has lasted me where your sub- 
stitute for it has worn out.” 


“Poof!” went Maggy. “Mine didn’t 


wear out. I put it away, as good as 
new. You waste your time talking to 
me. I wasn’t born yesterday. You 
want to make it up with mesjust be 
cause I am what I am. And it’s just 
because I am what I am—Lord Chal- 
font’s wife—that I say I don’t know 
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you. Now I’m going to read the paper. 
Please don’t interrupt.” 

There was .absolutely nothing for 
Woolf to do but to follow suit. He 
was enraged, in the mood to taunt, to 
try to The pettiness 


of such a 


humiliate her. 


retaliation would not have 


stopped him. Unfortunately, he could 
think of no way of aggravating her. 
He had to find what comfort he could 
in patience and the conviction that he 
would not have to wait very long for 
other opportunities of annoying her if 
she persisted in refusing to be friends. 
He was quite satisfied that she would 
relent. The Maggy of old had always 
succumbed to him in When 
ultimately the train slowed down, he 


the end. 


merely remarked: 
you'd 


Good by, 


“T suppose rather not be 
1elped out by me. Maggy.” 
While she was making up her mind 
as to the advisability of a reply, he left 
the 
started up and called 


the carriage and disappeared in 
crowd. Then she 
him, but in the hubbub of the station 
he did not hear her. 

Before returning home that evening, 
he looked in at his club and there found 
a letter in Maggy’s handwriting await 


ing him. She had scribbled it at her 


dressmaker’s and sent it qn by a d 
trict 1 enge¢ W onde ng \ l 
ould have to say, he o | 
r 
wanted to s e J Fan 
told me you were going to give her lune 
and take her t see De Ir yne. I know 
what the former means, to my cost. You 


talked a lot about old 
sake, I hope you'll leave her alone. It’s 
i frightiully. Put 


times, so, for their 


fair. It’s been worrying me 
her off that lunch, and if you m 
All this doc 
ilter any of the things I said Ma 


ust entertain 
1 


girls, stick to the kind | was. 


Woolf smiled as he crumpled up the 


note. 
“Hanged if I don’t believe she’s jeal- 
dD - 


6 


’ 


ous!” he said to himself, and then 
smoothed it out again to keep. 
CHAPTER XV. 

Joan was enjoying herself. Among 
all the pretty girls at Romano’s, she 
was far and away the prettiest. Woolf 
had just told her so. The compliment, 
the admiring glances of other men, the 
hostile stare of the other women, the 
champagne, were all delightfully exhil- 
arating. 

Joan was very susceptible to any new 
environment. This one harmonized in 
a special degree with all her external 
senses. The color and the noise of the 
place, the warm pot-pourri of highly 
seasoned cookery and expensive per- 
fumes that rose all about her, influ- 
enced her materially and mentally. She 
felt at home in this highly charged at- 
mosphere. It suited her. Passively, 
almost unconsciously, she adapted her- 
Her ingénue manner first 
faded 


place to latent precocity. 


self to it. 


relaxed and then away, giving 


She was sure of herself. Her 
fré ( k 


ndence. 


tions, it had lost nothing of its Parisian 


very 
Maggy’s frock—gave her con- 
In spite of homemade altera- 
stamp. In no way did she convey the 
impr f unsophisticated par- 


From the 1 


impression of an 


€ so 2 
young, prosperous. 
“Quite the prettiest girl here,” re- 
peated Woolf, “and that’s saying a lot.” 
His eyes swept the long room, stop- 
ping now and again to stare with de- 
liberate appraisement at the more at- 


tractive women. With few exceptions, 


they were all of the same type—expen- 
sively dressed, overjeweled, over- 
painted, hard-eyed girls and_ older 


women aping girlhood, with the man- 
nered smile of the stage, ready of 
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tongue, proficient in the argot of the 
hour. His gaze returned to Joan, in- 
definably stamped with the same hall 
mark, but fresher, less nubile. Soon 
her bright eyes would take on the alert 
look of the huntress, her pretty lips 
imperceptibly tighten in the manner of 
the professionally beautiful bargain 
maker. Woolf was rather amused to 
think that Maggy should concern her- 
self so much about this wide-awake 
young person. Innocent superficially 
she might be, but he was quite certain 
that she was astute in grain. He was 
too good a judge of the mondaine, in- 
cipient or full-fledged, to be wrong. 

Joan adulation and 
sipped her champagne. 

“T hope I'll keep pretty a long time,” 

“Does paint spoil the 
I don’t want to paint off 
She was 


swallowed his’ 


she remarked. 
complexion ? 
the stage if I can help it.” 
carefully observing the women around 
her. “It gives a sort of masked look 
to the face. But that’s when it’s not 
artistically done, I expect. All the 
same, I shall make up if I need to,” 
she added in a decided way. 

“You’re not on the stage yet. 
enough to bother about your 
plexion when you are. It’s not the paint 
so much as late hours and dissipation 
that spoil it.” 

“T shan’t go in for dissipation,” as- 
“And if I | 


have to keep 
expect I shall 


Time 
com- 


serted Joan. 
late hours, as I 
times, I shall make up for it by 
ping in bed next day. If looks 
important, the principal thing is to keep 
them. I’m sure heaps of sleep do more 
good than any amount of face creams. 
I've noticed that the sounder I sleep, 
the better my complexion is. I’ve quite 
made up my mind what I’m going to do 
when I get my chance.” 

“Tell me.” 

“I’m going to work hard. Although 
Maggy thinks I'll be a success, she 
doesn’t believe I can act. But I can 
learn. I shan’t waste my time in frivol- 


some- 
st )p- 
are 


ity. I shall just keep right on and make 
use of everything that’s likely to help 
me.” 

“Make use of people 
things,” advised Woolf. 

Joan nodded thoughtfully. 

“Maggy says lots of men will be ready 
to help me, but that I mustn’t let them. 
I think she’s wrong there. I shall let 
men help me as much as they like, but 
I won’t go in for serious love affairs. 
They make men cross and women look 
old. I’ve often noticed that. If you 
want to be happy and all that, the best 
plan is not to let yourself care too much 
about persons.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Woolf, 
not quite sure that he understood the 
object of such prudent philosophy. 

“T mean that it’s safer to care for 
things than persons. Things can’t hurt 
or disappoint you. I'd rather love a 
pretty dress, or something else nice of 
that kind, than a girl or a man. One 
ought to be able to fill one’s life with 
things—money, clothes, jewelry, pic- 
tures. If one treated things as persons 
and persons as things, I’m sure one 


as well as 


would have less to regret.” 
“T see.” He nodded, very sure that 
a girl who argued like that would get 
on in the world. “I wonder what you'll 
think of De Freyne.” 
“What is he like?’ 
“He’s one of the 
Hard 


’ she asked. 

astutest men in 
It’s said that 
no woman has ever able to get 
round him. That mean that 
he hasn’t got round many women.” 

A speculative look came into Joan’s 
eyes. 

“Then he’s partial to ladies?” 
suggested. 

“Well, yes, out of business,” smiled 
Woolf. “He’s generally interested in 
one at a time.” He curious to 
know how much or how little she un- 
derstood him. “As a rule, he keeps his 
chorus ladies at a discreet distance. 
They’re the standing advertisement of 


London. as nails. 


been 
doesn’t 


she 


was 
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the Pall Mall, you know. They fill 
the stalls and keep the stage door busy.” 
He smiled parenthetically. “A clever 
manager never spoils a good advertise- 
But there’s generally a story 

I rather fancy 
Street been 
Deane 


ment. 
about his principal girl. 
the Charles 

empty Barbara 

the Maharaja of Kakahundi.” 

Joan’s eyebrows went up. 

“Do you mean he gives his principal 
actress a house as well as a big salary? 
How absolutely lovely! I wish he’d 
make me his principal girl right away. 


h- 
has 


matri 


house in 
since 


Is it a nice house, and is it furnished ?” 
Woolf was greatly tickled by her 
hasty, 
prospect it opened up. 
“T believe it’s quite complete,” he 
Bar- 


but practical conclusion, and the 


“T’ve been inside. 


bara Deane had expensive tastes, and, 


said. never 
I believe, improved it a lot.” 

“T wonder how many bedrooms there 
are,” pondered Joan. 

“Why not ask De Freyne!” 
‘You’re laughing at me. I was only 
whether, if ] 
sful enough to become his principa 


irl, there 


ndering ever am suc- 


would be room for mother, 


too. 
\V\ oO lf was pay ing the bill. 


‘I’m sure there wouldn't be room for 


1 ” 4 1 


t P+ Id 
e's nty of time. ( 


be punctual. It looks too anxious 
added, seeing his look of surprise. 
“De Freyne won't like it,” he de 
murred. Being a punctual man himself 
where business was concerned, he had a 


feeling “You 


remember doesn’t know 


for De Freyne. 
that he 


you’re his potential leading lady yet, so 


fellow 


must 


he won’t feel inclined to be kept cool 
ing his heels.” 


But Joan seemed to be set on a Fa- 


bian policy. She lingered ten minutes 
more. They reached the Pall Mall 
Theater a quarter of an hour late for 
De Freyne was on 
his 


ils 


their appointment. 
the point of leaving 
when they entered it, Joan in advance. 
He took her to be some persistent stage 
aspirant who had somehow contrived 


private office 


to slip past the doorkeeper. 

“Can’t see you to-day,” he began in 
the fretful whine peculiar to him, and 
then pulled up at sight of Woolf. 

“Sorry we're late,” the latter. 
“This young lady wasn’t ready. Can 


said 


you see her now, De Freyne?” 
Joan thought it that 

not trouble to introduce her. 
Before De Freyne answered, he 


strange he did 
ob- 
served her carefully out of half-closed 
eyes. 

“All right. But I don’t like being kept 
waiting,” he grumbled. “Come in.” 

\s yet Joan had not 
She had the impression 


said a word. 
that she was 
She 


iportant 1 Romano’s. 


being’ ignored, and did not like it. 
had felt } 
Here, in this boudoirlike office, fur- 
t feminine taste and 


which 


very li 


nished with almos 
redolent of something “u0Uu 


she could not exactly seemed 


oc her that she 


I more 
like a chattel th: 


, = 
nat 


the situation ex 


+1 


Ly 
Het yes tried 
Freyne > Iace. Something in 


ulating and 


it—something calc 2 eager, 
yet weak; she had no name for it— 
had 


faces of 


Whenever she 
seen the the 
other men, she had found that she was 
able to them do 
she ple ised 

Ostensibly 


emboldened her. 


same look in 


make very much as 
attention to 
Joan, although he was observing her 
all the time, De Freyne began a desul- 


pay ing no 
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tory conversation with Woolf that had 
nothing to do with the stage. For five 
minutes they gave and asked each other 
news of the turf and the Stock Ex- 
change. Then Woolf remembered an 
appointment and got up to go. 

“Do your best for her,” he said, and, 
with ‘an encouraging nod to Joan, took 
his departure. 

De Freyne changed his seat, his back 
to the light, which fell full on Joan in 
the low easy-chair she occupied. Noth- 
ing of her personal appearance or her 
attire, from her small feet to the flowers 
in her hat, escaped his scrutiny. 

“Now, my dear,” he said abruptly, 
“what do you want?” 

Inwardly cross, but very collected, 
Joan pouted prettily. 

“IT wanted to be your principal girl 
—in time,” she replied, “but I’m not 
quite sure that I do now. I think you’re 
very rude!” 

De Freyne stared at her. 

“Rude! Why?” 

“Because you don’t seem to know 
when a lady is in the room. You don’t 
even know my name and you call me 
‘my dear.’ ” 

“Oh, that!” he protested. “It’s a— 
a generic term, because I don’t happen 
to know your name. What is it?” 

“My stage name will be ‘Betty Ara- 
“Can't 
you see it in big letters everywhere? 
I can, all by itself, all the others 
in small print underneath.” 

“Well, upon my word!” 
him in astonishment. 

He looked her up and down in a 
stupefied way. Woolf had casually 
mentioned that he wanted him to have 
a look at a parson’s daughter, “rather 
a nice little thing,” a statement that by 
no means described the babylike asser- 
tiveness of this nineteen-year-old, in 
frock and cob- 


gon,’ ” she replied thoughtfully. 
with 


broke from 


her wonderful French 
webby silken hose. De Freyne almost 
felt that he had been taken in. 

“I’ve been trying to get to see you 


for ages,” she said. “Lady Chalfont, 
who lives near us 

“Maggy Delamere?” he put in with 
suddenly aroused interest. 

“Yes. But she wouldn’t 
me to you, although she’s 
sweet.” 

“Who introduced you to Mr. Woolf, 
then? Did she?” he asked, puzzled. 

“Oh, no. She doesn’t know him. 
He’s only lately come to live in our 
neighborhood.” 

“That’s funny!” said De Freyne, and 


introduce 
ever so 


laughed. 

A look of perplexity came into Joan’s 
face. She wondered what he had found 
to laugh at. 

“Whatever made you think Lady 
Chalfont introduced me to Mr. Woolf ?” 
she asked. 

De Freyne did not think it necessary 
to explain his reasons, 

“It was only a random conclusion,” 
he said. “I was thinking of Lady Su- 
san, I suppose, and took it for granted 
that they knew one another. You seem 
to be well surrounded by titled people 
where you live. I dare say you'll marry 
into the peerage yourself if you come 
to me,” he added encouragingly. 

Joan shrugged her shoulders prettily, 
but indifferently. 

“T could marry into the peerage now, 
without coming to you,” she said. “My 
people know everybody in Purton.” 
what the hell do you want to 
cried in com- 


“Then 
go on the stage for?” he 
plete bewilderment. In his experience, 
marriage into the peerage was the main 
incentive to every good-looking girl 
who came to him for an engagement. 

“T wish you wouldn’t use such ex- 
pressions,” Joan reproved. “I want to 
go on the stage because I want a hun- 
dred pounds a week and my picture 
everywhere. I want to be celebrated, 
and photographed in my dressing room, 
surrounded by stacks of flowers, and 
in the grounds of my country house, 


and in my motor car. And I want a 
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house in London, too—a sweet little 
bijou residence in the smartest part of 
town. But of course I should have that 
when I’m your principal girl—later on. 
I wish you’d let me go into it now, or 
keep it empty till the time comes.” 

“What!” gasped De Freyne. 

“T mean your house in 
Street. It’s true, isn’t it, that you give 
your principal girl a house to live in?” 

De Freyne said something under his 
breath. Then he twisted round in his 
chair and looked hard at Joan. 

“You'd have to show yourseif a very 
clever and a very amiable little girl 
before you got there,” he said pointedly. 
“Now, come, I can’t stop much longer. 
Let’s talk With the short 
skirt you’ve got on, [I can see your 
ankles won’t disgrace my stage. If you 
can sing, I’ll give you a small part in 
my next show. I'd like to oblige Fred 
Woolf. Come along down.” 

By way of an iron door, which Joan 
had mistaken for a safe let into the 
wall, he ked her along a short, dark 
steps to 


Charles 


business. 


passage and down a flight of 
the stage. There, at a word from him, 
somebody wheeled a small piano into 
view from behind the proscenium wing, 
and somebody else appeared out of the 
gloom to play it. 


and made her the center of the lime 
light. Confidence atones for much de- 
ficiency of talent. In two minutes De 
Freyne was able to take her measure, 
Her 
small voice was true and carried well. 


“That’ll do,” he said, cutting her song 


to estimate her commercial value. 


short. “Can you dance?” 


“Not without my accordian-pleated 


“ge 


skirt and my scarf,” she demurred. 
I’d known, I’d have brought them.” 

The darkened stage hid De Freyne’s 
smile. 

“We'll let you off that. You won’t 
have an accordian-pleated skirt to wear 
in the part I’m going to give you, my 
child. Not much more than the scarf, 
Come back to my room.” 

She took his offer of four pounds a 
week and a small part calmly enough, 
when he made it, though it would have 
surprised Woolf and infuriated Maggy. 
Rehearsals were to commence the fol- 
lowing week. He produced a contract. 
Joan signed. 

“T’ll do my best,” she said gravely. 
“IT want to get on quickly—ever so 
quickly. Is there anything else? 

De Freyne leaned over her. 

“Tt’s usual to seal such arrangements 


” 


with a kiss,” he suggested. 
Joan raised surprised eyes. 
“It’s not in the contract,” she ob- 
served, backing away. 
De Freyne let her go. She had taken 
up too much of his time already. 
“Good-by, and thank you, Mr. De 
Freyne. I will try and 
amiable,” she said as he let her out. 
De Freyne stood at his desk with his 


to be clever 


hands in his pockets. 
“Not much doubt about the 


clever- 


l. 
iterested in her?” he inquired. 
“Not in the least—not in that way,’ 
Woolf laughed. “Can’t afford luxuries _ 
just now.” 
De Freyne finished his sherry and 
angostura. Then he telephoned to the 
caretaker of his house in Charles Street. 


He wanted the place spring-cleaned. 


, 


TO BE CONTINUED. 











IKE a beauty on a sea beach, San 
Francisco lay along her wide 


waters, drenched in the gentle 
radiance of late afternoon. Down her 
steep streets and across the green sward 
of her pleasant squares diffused light 
slanted in yellow bands through smoky 
air that was already toned by the crisp 
touch of evening. The of the 
crowd—clerks and business men, ste- 
nographers and salesgirls—that flowed 
in dark pulsations from the arteries of 
trade, around Union Square displayed 
something of the elation of school-free 
children. As they hurried along in 
their thousands to catch ihe trains, fer- 
ries, or cars, that would presently bear 
them homeward to the suburban dis- 
tricts, their feet talked merrily with the 
pavements. 

So cheerful it was that 
might easily lead one to be discursive, 
tc indulge in reflections concerning the 
firm feet that would presently deliver 
hubby to wifey at the appointed second; 
the more buoyant tread of younger 
manhood moving, quite often, in time 
with a more delicate rhythm; the lag- 
gard stroll; the broken-down shuffle, 
and finally the dainty patter of little 
feet, naughty little feet whose echoes 
would presently be hushed by the thick 
carpets of restaurant side doors. The 
latter have always been fruitful sub- 
jects—but enough! They have had 


faces 


their chatter 


An Adventure 
In Art 


By Herman Whitaker 


Author of “The Planter,” 
“The Probationer,” etc. 


their historians. This epistle concerns 
itself only with two perfectly respecta- 
ble pairs of “Mary Janes,” sizes three 
and five, that presently came to rest, 
feminine fashion, with toes turned in 
under a bench in the park. 

The owners thereof were both young 
—therefore pretty. If grudgingly and 
but for a brief moment, Father Time 
still concedes its natural beauty to 
youth; in which he is efficiently backed 
by the machine tailor. Cutting his pat- 
terns, or, rather, stamping them out by 
the thousand, that purveyor to humble 
beauty is enabled to use the best mod- 
els; and thanks to his beneficent offices, 
the taller of the two girls carried her 
cheap serge suit with an air that put it 
against the tailored 
broadcloths flitted in and out of 
the palatial c , opposite. If 
that quivering intelligence which is born 
of culture could been added to 
her natural good looks, she might have 
played with the best of them for hearts 
or apples. As it had been denied to 
her station, she remained that which 
her language proclaimed her—an ex- 
ceedingly pretty shopgirl. 

“T’m that tired, Pearl, I feel like 
all my basting was pulled out. We had 
a white sale at our counter to-day and, 
believe me, there wasn’t an Injun 
among ’em that didn’t come out of 
her woods! Such a clawing and a jaw- 


running 
that 
iravansary 


in the 


have 
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ing! Mercy, the Mexican war ain't 
in it! But thank Jerry’”—she sighed— 
“T’ll soon be out of it!” 

Now, from the 
should be known, there opens but one 
Is, it is 


sales counter, it 
general way of escape. It lea 
true, straight back to the washtub and 
the cookstove from which the fugitive 
effected a recent deliverance; but as 
these despised institutions are hidden 
behind a glittering ambush of candy 
and courtship, rings, veils, orange blos- 
soms, and other paraphernalia of mar- 
riage, she rushes along it in her thou- 
nor pauses till she falls with a 
Quite nat- 


sands, 
splash into the suds again. 
urally, Pearl turned her inquisitive gaze 
down this treacherous incline. 

“Oh, Milly! Has he ast you?” 

“Ast me? Who?” Her big dark 
eyes repeated the question. 

“Mr. McGinnis °” 

“That gink? Huh!” 

Unaware, as yet, of the cause that 
had produced this sudden scorn, Pearl 
put it down as affected. Not only did 
Mr. Michael McGinnis, floorwalker in 
their department, hold their little des- 
of his white hand, 
but he was also a very personabl 


tinies in the holloy 
young 


4 


man, not at all of the kind to be lightly 
“huhed.” Tall and built i 


roportions that lady r 1 rs like, his 


in the fair 


ur rolled in a 


udent’s 
ushering a young lady) 
emblem department, he 
part. 

And his 
clothes? High 
fancy vest, black coat with tails falling 
lcw on trouserings of decent gray—— 
Gink, indeed! Why, 
Milly had confided to her, Pearl, over 


ead suspi 


otherwise 


habiliments 


collar, lavender tie, 


only two days ago 


their cafeteria lunch, a dr 
that the McGinnis affections were hope- 
lessly bound up in the neat, tailored per- 


son of Miss Mills, the chief stenog- 
Also—— But 
Her an- 
swer expressed her opinion of this on- 


rapher and office star. 
pshaw, it was just too silly! 


laught upon her common sense. 
“Aw, kidding, 
They’re sour.” 


quit your child. 

The innuendo rebounded, however, 
from the plain armor of Milly’s truth. 

“I’m not saying that I wouldn’t have 
grabbed him with a half nelson and 
rushed him off to the judge before he 
could change his mind if he’d ast me 
But Nixey! I’ve 
got something else in view.” 


yesterday. now? 
So that’s what you were mooning 
over all day as 
certain abstractions that had stung her 
curiosity. “What is it? Oh, do tell?” 

Now, Milly was just bursting to do 
it. Within her the dread 
effervescing under a pressure of at least 
two hundred pounds. But the conven- 
tions must be observed. Not until the 
full price in. prayers, pleadings, and 
promises of secrecy, had by Pearl been 


Pearl now remembered 


secret was 


paid did she give her a glimpse of the 
sudden sun that had thrown the floor- 
walker’s charms, physical and sartorial, 
into eclipse. 
“Ji’s an artist. Our aisle, you know, 
and he saw 


You orter 


ads to the art department, 


by this 


in 


o 
> 
1 


ec 


he just ands giving me the once over 
and over and over, and him a perfect 
stranger, I just had to hand him the 
glacial freeze. The way he took it, 
though, proved him no fresh guy. He 
apologized and then——” 

But omitting the details that are the 
essential part of a feminine narration, 
let us pass to the grand climax: 

“He wants to paint me!” 

“Oh, Milly! How perfectly splen- 
did!” 


Pearl closed a series of eager 
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congratulations with the question: 
“When are you going?” 

“Sunday morning. He wanted me to 
go with him right then. But it would 
have been silly for me to quit Levy & 
Jacobson’s till I was sure I’d suit. But 
he says he knows I will. And he can 
get me all kinds of work with others.” 

“Well, I never!” Pearl broke an 
illumined silence that bore in its shim- 
mering womb all the art of the world. 
“But I always said you had the loveliest 
figger. D’you s’pose”—her voice low- 
ered to an awed whisper—“that he 
wants to paint you in the—in the 
what’s that they call it?” 

“The ‘all at once,’” Milly supplied. 
With confidence based on her unde- 
niable shapeliness, she went on, “I’m 
sure I’d look as nice as some of them 
plaster ladies in our art department. 
You remember that one with her arms 
broke off——” 

and her clothes slipping cff her 
hips,” Pearl eagerly added. ‘“They’d 
have gone long ago if she wasn’t broad 
asa barn. She ain’t got the beginnings 
of a waist line, and she’s muscled like 
a wop. I'll bet you the man that made 
her was some cheap skate that couldn’t 
afford a model and copied her from his 
wife.” She cut off this drastic criti- 
cism on a well-known object of ancient 
art with an abrupt switch of thought. 
“But say, Mil, some of them artists is 
terr’ble devils.” 

“Oh, I can take care of myself. If 
he keeps his distance, all right. If he 
doesn’t——”’ 

“Ware hatpins.” Pearl interpreted 
the pause from previous experience. “I 
haven’t forgot the jab you gave that 
fresh guy out at the beach last Fourth 
o’ July. Wasn’t he the limit?” 

Reassured by the memory of Milly’s 
prowess on that occasion, Pearl re- 
turned to the contemplation of the more 
shining surfaces of bohemian life. 

“My, but you’re sure the lucky kid! 
Them studio people are real alive. 


, 


, 


You'll be in on all sorts of jinks—busts 
and masked balls and chafing-dish sup- 
pers and—and”—she closed the capit- 
ulation with an envious sigh—‘“and gen- 
eral hell. And say! D’you know that 
young millionaires are awful fond of 
models? I was reading about one in a 
magazine that had the turning down of 
three, and her picture wasn’t nearly as 
pretty as you. Wouldn’t it be classy 
if you copped one out? But tell me 
about him—the artist? I'll bet he’s 
handsome!” 

“Handsome?” Milly gave it in a lit- 
tle squeal. “Curly brown hair, straight 
nose, the /oveliest eyes—sweetest thing 
you ever saw! I don’t like ’em too tall.” 
The McGinnis stood five-eleven in his 
squeaky patent leathers. “And isn’t it 
lucky—he’s just medium height. Age? 
Oh, about twenty-six or seven.” 

But once again, if the story is to 
move on, there must come a pause. 
Leaving them to their communings with 
the bright angel of romance in the mel- 
low twilight that was now dusted with 
the golden incandescence of a myriad 
lights, the narrative leaps forward to 
the moment, next morning, when the 
stately pacings of Mr. Michael McGin- 
nis down the aisle of Levy & Jacob- 
son’s were brought to a pause by Pearl’s 
significant cough. 

“Well, Twenty-one?” He threw a 
lofty inquiry over his left shoulder. 

“You’ve lost out.” 

“Who? Me?” 

He stiffened under her meaning 
smirk, but relaxed slightly when she 
nodded toward Milly at the far end of 
the aisle. ; 

“She’s going to quit.” 

To tell the truth, he did not show 
much concern. If Milly was the pretti- 
est girl in his department, the others 
still averaged high in looks. With a 
surfeit of feminine pulchritudes spread 
constantly under his eyes, what mat- 
tered one more or less? He took it 





for granted that she was using the usual 
means of escape. 

“Who’s the lucky man?” 

“Ain’t one.” This departure from 
the normal caused in him a stir of in- 
terest. It deepened to surprise when 
Pearl slanted the truth at him from 
behind a cautious hand. “She’s going 
to pose for an artist gen’leman.” 

“You don’t say!” 

His glance traveled down the aisle to 
Milly. All girls have their “good” and 
“bad” days, and this chanced to be one 
of her best. Through the flimsy white 
lawn of her waist, her neck and arm 
shed a pink glow of health. The deep, 
vivid color of her eyes shamed brown 
Fascination dwelt in 
Pleasant 


summer pools. 
the inclination of her head. 
musing over the coming change in her 
fortunes had set her mouth in a tender 
smile. Surely nature was at her best 
and knew what she was doing when 
she fashioned Milly. 

In boundless ways does that great 
mother move her unions to perform. 
The rolling thunder rings the chimes 
for the wedded electricity of earth and 
sky. Divergent raindrops meet and 
coalesce in running down a window- 
pane. By wind, weather, and earth- 
quake are the hills married to the plains. 
So from jealousy quite often flow 
those unions of feeling known as love. 
Hitherto, the floorwalker had accorded 
to Milly only the amount of attention 
his manhood forced. But now The 
knowledge that her charms had won 
the suffrage of a real artist, presuma- 
bly a connoisseur in beauty, isolated 
her, left her standing alone, a lovely 
isle in the pulchritudinous sea. Com- 
petition stimulates other things than 
trade. From a pleasant spectacle, it 
transmuted Milly instantly into an ob- 
ject of desire. 

While, in answer to his inquiries, 
Pearl proceeded to add to Milly’s por- 
trait of the artist certain crimson 
touches of her own, a vast cavity sud- 
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denly opened in the floorwalker’s in- 
terior. So wide and deep it was, he felt 
himself, as it were, being drawn into 
its vortex. It was a most unpleasant 
feeling. But just in time a remark of 
Pearl’s filled the void with swelling 
tides of wrath. 

“Some figger, hey? Won’t she make 
the lovely statue?” 

“No, she won’t. I’m sure you must 
be mistaken. Miss Reed is far too nice 
a girl to lend herself to such a pur- 
pose.” 

He spoke with such vibrant feeling 
that Pearl was quite startled. She had 
looked, you see, for contempt or dis- 
gust; not that she was malicious, but 
a stag of ten tines like the McGinnis 
was not to be sighted every day. Hers 
was merely the ordinary ruthlessness 
of the feminine huntress. And her 
treachery brought its own punishment. 
For her violation of Milly’s confidence 
was she now condemned by the Fates 

in person of Levy & Jacobson, to 
labor she was fast 
bound—to witness the floorwalker’s 
march down the aisle. When he 
stopped at Milly’s counter, he was too 
far away for Pearl to overhear their 
conversation, but she could not fail to 
notice the tenderness that manifested 
itself in the droop of his coat tails. 
Pearl put 


whose wheel of 


“Going to give me away,” 
it. 

She was, 
hind the floorwalker’s somewhat insipid 
front masqueraded qualities of general- 
ship. While pacing down the aisle, he 
had controlled a first wild impulse to 
protest against the proposed sacrifice of 
Milly’s fair person on the altars of art. 
Sunday was still three days away, and 
much might be accomplished in the in- 
terim. Very artfully he proceeded to 
undermine rather than to combat her 
intention. 

For that first day, only the honeyed 
accents in which they were steeped dif- 
ferentiated his communications con- 


however, mistaken. Be- 
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cerning prices, goods, customers, from 
their usual. Next morning, he permitted 
himself to evidence an interest in her 
personal welfare; inquired where she 
lived; discovered her favorite flowers; 
found out that she preferred vaude- 
“regular show.” Saturday 
her for the Sun- 
\t noon he 
favorite 


ville to a 
morning he “dated” 
day-evening performance. 
took her out to lunch at his 
cafeteria, and received permission, in 
return, to see her home that evening. 
Finally, in the half gloom outside her 
door that night, he played his last skill- 
ful card. 

“T’d like it, 
out with me to the 
morning.” 

It was skillfully done, and it seemed 
for a moment that he had won. The 
are light at the corner showed Milly’s 


Miss Milly, if you’d go 


beach to-morrow 


pretty dark eyes troubled with the tan 
talizing choice of two desires. Far was 
> 

she from being insensible to his hom 
The open envy of the other girls 
sweet manna to her soul. 


age. 
had been as 
She had thrilled to the compliment i 
plied when, as they had come 

the store, Miss Mills, the office 

hurried past, a well-tailored package of 
rage, nose upturned to heaven. Then, 
_ too, she really like McGinnis 
beach. But—let her not hi 
harshly! She wa 

first girl to lool 


wish that 


also the 


. « " 
might be 


worm in Pa 
bronze. [Eve may have fostered just 
such a feeling while hovering above 
some sun-flecked pool in Eden. Yes, 
let her not be blamed if ambition, that 
chief enemy of love, governed her an- 
swer. 

“Oh, I'd 
other engagement 

If the possibility of love at first 


love to! But I have an- 


” 


be once ,conceded, how desperately 
not one 


tnree 
long days? Asa shell explodes by con- 


become enamored in 


tact, so this sudden opposition set off 
the floorwalker’s passion in a burst that 
wrought destruction in his grammar 
and dignity, and restored to his tongue 
a rich taste of the ancestral brogue. 
The bond slaves of Le I 


vy & Jacobson’s 
re ognized 


would never have their 
haughty master. 

“Ye’re going to pose for that arrrtist 
felly, is it?” 

“So Miss Pearl tattled, did she? 
Milly fired up in turn. “Nasty little 
cat! If I am—it’s none of your busi- 
ness, Mr. McGinnis.” 

“T’ll make it me business!’ 
He was facing the arc light at 
corner, and it showed his blue eyes gli 
i te in 


1 


tering like chips of hard blue aga 
Describing 


the midst of a pale scowl. 
' 


him, a week later, to a repentant and 
forgiven Pearl, Milly said, “Gee, but 
: : | ; 


he looked tough!” But though her nat- 
leaning toward strength 
thrill at his mas 


ural feminine 


caused her a little 
an equally feminine | 


her to rise in arms agai 


et me tell you t 


1 
order 


“This ain't Levy & acobs« n’s, 
Vi a 0 ia | 


vadays, and those that: ca 
heir “yes if they coul 1. 
I want to 
“IT repeat—they’re not dacint.” He 


t 


” 


struck for his 
ideals that had kept the 
eood odor in many nei 


halt 


ideals, the well-worn 
MecGinnises in 
hborhoods for 
1 century at | 
ttle you know 


‘Tt 
i 
“IT know this much, 


” he 


Vy oy Oo i Oo 
Ye’re not going. 


hotly inter- 


rupted: 
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“I’m not, huh? Well, we’ll see!” 

“You won’t! l’ll——” 

But there was a rustle of skirts, a 
flash of white above a lisle-silk ankle, 
a bang! It was the door. He was 
left shaking his fist in its cold, blank 
face. 

He could hardly believe it possible. 
Such insolence! She, a chit of a girl, 
a creature that had hitherto walked 
meekly in his shadow, trembling at the 
creak of his shoes! And she had ac- 
tually slammed the door in his face! 
His outraged pride stiffened, and he 
walked away. 

But he did not go home. Only the 
roundsman in his ward could tell you 
how many hours he walked the streets. 
At first he swore at every corner that 
he had finished with her. But as exer- 
cise and cool air induced calmer judg- 
had to confess to himself 
insolent independence had 


ments, he 
that her 


plunged him the more deeply in the 


auagmires of love. With the knowl- 
edge developed an intense longing to 
tame her, and in the next hour he for- 
and rejected scheme after 
scheme that ranged between simple 
kidnaping and an appeal to the police. 
But not until he turned in at the 
“Grotto”—where he usually paused, of 
evenings, to wash the lint out of his 
throat with a few modest swallows of 
and with Tim 
Welch, the barkeep, did they assume 
practical form. 

“Ye’re dead right.””, While swabbing 
off the bar, Tim signified his agreement 
with the floorwalker’s opinion on art- 
ists. “They’re a bunch av rottin eggs. 
To the rule, I make wan exception.” 
Here he flung his thumb over his shoul- 
der at the pink Venus who was reclin- 
ing at ease above the bar mirror. “The 
felly that did her. “Twas too drunk 
that man always was to do a bit av 
harrrm to a child. 

“Ye’re asking phwat I’d do?” Fol- 
lowed counsel that, while undoubtedly 


mulated 


beer took counsel 


based on his own observations of the 
female of his kind, is not put forth here 
as a model. “Ye’ve yer choice av two 
ways: Ye might lay for her in the 
marrrning an’ black her eye. If it do 
not change her mind, ’twill do that same 
for her face. She’ll be past anny paint- 
ng but her own for manny’s the day, 
an’ whin she comes to her sinses, she’ll 
loike yez the betther for’t. Yes, ye 
may break in her face—or, if it be that 
ye’re tender-hearted—the most av us is 
till afther we’re married—ye can do a 
good job on the arrrtist. Av coorse 
ye’ll be knowing where to find him 

As it happened, Pearl’s treachery had 
included the artist’s name, and after 
thanking Tim with all the fervor bred 
by gratitude plus a slight alcoholic stim- 
ulation, Mr. McGinnis dug the address 
out of the directory in an adjacent all- 
night drug store. Then he went home. 

Taught by sad experience that he 
had the Seven Sleepers beaten in their 
long-distance specialty when once he 
got started, he wound up his alarm 
clock before retiring and set it for 
seven. But that which sleepy man pro- 
poses, Morpheus disposes. The clock, 
faithful servitor, kept its tryst—but not 
McGinnis. Worn out by a hard week’s 
work plus a night of soul strivings, he 
slept right through its metallic shriek- 
Its accusing hands stood at ten- 


3 


ings. 
thirty when he awoke next morning. 

His celerity in dressing quite dis- 
quick-change artists in 
vaudeville. Yet was it of no avail. 
When, five minutes later, he learned 
over the telephone that Milly had al- 
ready left home, his comment almost 
knocked down her sister at the other 
end of the line. Rushing out, he jumped 
in full flight between blocks the first 
of the series of cars that finally landed 
him at the end of Montgomery Street 
in the heart of San Francisco’s Latin 
Quarter. 

In the meantime—to use that over- 
worked, but very efficient phrase— 


counted the 
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Milly had been having her own trou- 
bles. After banging the door, she had 
stood for a few seconds half shrink- 
ing, almost as if she expected to see 
it battered down. Her remark, made 
while ascending the stairs to her room, 
might be attributed to McGinnis’ fail- 
ure in this respect. 

“He’s no gen’leman, anyway.” 

Nodding at herself in the mirror, a 
few moments later, she said with great 
determination : 

“I wouldn’t take that kind of talk 
from a regular feller.” But her under- 
lying feeling was more correctly rep- 
resented by her conclusion: “I’m that 
mad I could cry!” 

And cry she did—with an earnestness 
that suggested something else than an- 
ger. In truth, her feelings were most 
curiously compounded of victory and 
defeat. On arising next morning, she 
sang while decking herself with ribands 
and lace in a manner that would have 
suggested to Mr. McGinnis the trim- 
ming of a lamb for the Christmas trade. 
Nevertheless, her song sounded rather 
like a dirge. If his sight had not been 
blinded by the glow and flash of her 
bright youth, an observant spectator 
would have noticed that she looked both 
up and down the street when she came 
out. Her sigh, as she walked to the 
corner .to catch 
tributed to either disappointm¢ nt or re 


her car, could be at- 


lief. If 
overwhelm ya 
that reached its climax when she finally 
found herself looking up at the win- 
dows of a shabby old building that had 
been passed up as unworthy prey by 
both earthquake and fire. 

In the old, golden days this part of 
the city had been San Francisco’s pride, 
dead center of her business, fashion, 
politics, its cobbled sidewalk the thea- 
ter where tall-hatted merchant adven- 
slim-waisted 


mer, it was 


nounting ¢ ¢ 


turers played opposite 
gamblers and bearded pards. In the 


decaying parlors behind the corner 


saloon, John Oakhurst might very eas- 
ily have separated “Tennessee’s Pard- 
ner” from his linen bag of dust. Reign- 
ing beauty had inhabited the upper 
rooms of this old house and must have 
had a dickens of a time getting its hoop 
skirts through the narrow doorway. 
However, it had been managed without 
offense to civic morals. But that, in 
legal parlance, is incompetent, irrele- 
vant, immaterial, and has no bearing on 
Milly’s case. 

More legally, she might be imagined 
as picturing the artists and models that 
swooped like a flock of crows down on 
the building in its decrepit years—the 
wild fellows and wilder girls who lived 
on spaghetti and French rolls and kept 
the old windows rattling of nights with 
their bacchanal revels; the other kind, 
pale and earnest, men and girls, wan 
martyrs of art, who starved in upper 
garrets; the loves and quarrels, artless 
scandals bred by that effervercence of 
life But stop! All this was be- 
yond Milly. Such dreamings are re- 
served for ladies of superior culture 
let us say, like those in charge of the 
counter in Levy & 

Milly’s subdued 
completely expressed her thought. 

“Gee, what a flea trap! Those win 
ders haven’t been washed 


1 


If she shuddered at their 


book Jacobson’s 


store. exclamation 


for an age. 


dirt, 
flitt 


er and took the 


stairs up to the studios 
All the way, a 


principally 


two flights of 
three steps at a time. 
phantasmagoria composed 
of statuary, theatex drop curtains, and 
Tim Welch’s Venus, had _ whirled 
through his mind under the personal 
supervision of a Machiavellian being in 


and a velvet 


coat—-see 
But 
when, having picked the artist’s card 
from the dozen that graced as many 
lintels along the dingy passage, McGin- 


brow n cords 


Pearl’s description of the artist. 
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nis followed his own knock in without 
waiting for a formal invitation, the re- 
ality departed so widely from his imag- 
inings that he could only stand and 
stare. 

In lieu of a marble Milly in process 
of conversion into statuary, a suppliant 
St. Cecilia returned his gaze from the 
depths of a dark-blue robe. In place 
of the romantic blade of Pearl’s and 
Milly’s own description, a stout and 
silvery-haired old German regarded the 
intruder with open-mouth surprise. 

The surroundings were equally inno- 
cent. Two rickety chairs, an old high 
stove, a color table, and a pair of easels, 
summed the furnishings. Not a bottle 
or a glass was in sight, nothing to sug- 
gest devilish bohemia. On the larger 
easel stood the Masterpiece, last of a 
series that ran back some forty years, 
all painted with the same damnable fi- 
delity to detail that proclaimed its cre- 
ator’s nationality as loudly as did his 
accent. 

3ut Milly’s pretty face did not appear 
upon it. Alas that Art should have a 
stomach! The Herr Artist had to eat, 
and, metaphorically, Milly was in course 
of translation into bread and sausage. 
With all of those lovely molasses ef- 
fects that sweeten cheap religious ro- 
mance, her image appeared on a smaller 
Reproduced by the thousand, 
many 


canvas. 
it would presently be tacked on as 
humble walls, an object of adoration 
for dago families. 

So harmless was the scene, one might 
almost hear the flap of her wings as 
Innocence poised above. To an un- 
biased eye—— But the eye of Michael 
McGinnis was anything but unbiased. 
In his inflamed vision, a picture was 
a picture, an artist an artist, a model 
a model; the azure robe of St. Ce- 
cilia might just as well have been the 
crimson robe of vice. If his hands 
were white, the bunch of gleaming 
knuckles at his side yet possessed some- 
thing of the rock-ribbed quality that 


had made old Michael McGinnis, senior, 
the autocrat of the Marine Firemen’s 
Union. Proceeding on the assumption 
that, like the “old fool” of the proverb, 
an old artist was liable to be the worst 
of his kind, he swung that sacrilegious 
fist and broke in St. Cecilia’s face. 

“You come right out of here!” he 
issued his orders to the original. 

“But mein friend,” the Herr Artist 
broke in, “for why you do this? I haf 
hired this young lady to pose. Two 
tollar for two hour, it iss. Alreaty she 
iss paid.” 

Bang! 
the floor. 

“Take your dirty money!” 

“But for why?” The herr still pro- 
tested. “If it was the nude—yes. But 
a leedle picture for the chapels, of 
St. Cecilia? It And 
For many weeks I haf been looking 
for her type. Now— 

“Chuck off that rag, Milly!” 
Ginnis completely ignored him. 
put on your coat!” 

So hard it was, the look that accom- 
panied the order would have shattered 
It produced its effect on Milly. 
In any case, she was rather disillu- 
sioned. She had never dreamed that 
a model’s work was so hard and prosy. 

ler arms ached; she had a crick in her 
neck; her hands trembled so that she 


Bang! Two dollars rang on 


is foolish. see! 


Mc- 
“And 


stone. 


never be 
Since 


felt sure she would never, 
able to say her prayers again. 
the skylight had been screwed in place 
some sixty years ago, no breath of fresh 
air had contaminated the sacred dust 
that competed for her favor with the 
breath of the Limburger in the Herr 
Artist’s luncheon. 

“Of course if you pe her huspand 
——” the latter began again, but once 
more McGinnis cut him off. 

“T’m not, but I will be. She and me’s 
engaged. We’re going to be married 
to-morrow.” 

His hard eye challenged her to deny 
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it. Out of natural perversity, she 
itched to do it, but that bunch of gleam- 
ing knuckles looked dreadfully busi- 
nesslike. 

“Ain’t we, Milly ?” 

She hesitated, looked him in the eye; 
then—across the intervening space 
flashed the electricity of love. The 
raindrops had coalesced. It, was the 
wedding by shock of hill and _ plain. 
Rebellion melted within her. Without 
any intent toward slang, she returned 
tender answer. 

“Sure, Mike.” 


_* " 
A 





ad 


Ainslee’s 





Two minutes thereafter, she departed 
proudly on his arm 

It would be easy to picture the Herr 
Artist either as pronouncing anathema 
against or invoking a blessing upon 
them. Or he might have dropped a 
tremulous tear. Nonsense! If Love 
hath its victories, so hath Art her con- 
solations. While patching up the back 
of the torn canvas, the Herr Artist 
grumbled to himself: 
“It was goot that I take a snapshot 
her first. This will do fery well 
for the golor scheme.” 
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ONE 


PERFECT DAY 


T ‘HE mill stream cleft a reach of sun-flecked woodland, 
\ll green and gold and sweet with wild-grape blow. 


Quail piped and whirred within the farther good land, 


Where 





‘*hrough foam-white elders at the w 


And vagrant airs, straight 


' ; P 1 
Ruffled the shadows 





gold of wheat out-vied the summer glow. 


VM ild roses dropped in blossom fount uns 


aterside, 


from the enchanted mountains, 


on the slipping tide. 


And s 1 h and thin the t el lling, 
Timing the-rhythmic fall of flying feet 
Hand hin 1 ( ( 
d 
Hi I 
\ 1 len Id la vestal dre 
Milk-white, unflawed, unstained by scarlet kisses 


FA C442, 1 
A rite befitting love 


Heart only spoke to heart. 
Might we hi: 

Fate knows 
Well it is so. 


Serene and pa 


} 


perchance 


] 


SIOTLI 


ive shattered it for good? 


, 


’s first wondrous gleam. 





For all the revel, 


Silence lay round us as a silver shell. 


Or evil? 


Fate that will never tell. 
Here at the Halfway resting, 
s, my soul can say: 


“Thanks, Jester Life, that in your cynic jesting 


You left 


to me, unmarred, one perf¢ 


t day.” 


Martua McCuLitocu-WILLIAMS, 
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OME terribly queer things happen 
in the newspaper game. And yet 
the ordinary chronicles of it 

usually concern a cub reporter who’s 
about to lose his job, and who finds the 
murderer of the town’s richest man, ob- 
tains his confession, pounds out four 
and a half columns of action stuff with 
the confession in a twelve point box, 
then waits until after press time to turn 
the assassin over to the police. Thereby 
scooping the eternal life out of the op- 
position sheet, receiving a raise to sev- 
dollars a and being 
patted on the back by the owner of the 


enty-five week, 
paper. To say nothing of seeing him- 
self marked first on the list to go to 
Washington as the capitol correspond- 
ent the next time the present incum- 
bent breaks his leg. 

All of which has its difficulties. In 
the first place, a cub reporter wouldn’t 
know what to do with four columns 


ind a half of news stuff if some one 
put it in his pocket More than that, 
he gets fifteen a week, and is tickled 


stiff if he manages to get an obituary 
notice into the paper without its being 
mangled to shreds by a soulless copy 
desk. And still more, should he ever 
stumble into a full-grown story, it 
would be taken out of his hands and 
turned over to a man, a sob 
sister, two picture chasers, and a news 
digger so quickly that he still would be 
for breath when the paper 
came out. 

All of which brings forth the fact 
that Bobby Randall was neither a cub 


rewrite 


gasping 
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reporter nor a seeker after a “big story” 
as a means of staying in the newspaper 
game. Bobby, through some eight 
years of pounding a “mill” in the 
Herald office, was past those things. 
Bobby drew fifty-five a week, rewrote 
half the real stuff that shone forth on 
page one, “put pep” into the police re- 
porter’s story of the lady who listened 
on a telephone while her husband talked 
to a warm wren, turned in hunches for 
spicing up the sheet, wrote verses once 
in a while, called the managing editor 
by a nickname, and was not at all afraid 
of losing his job. 

Beyond that, grinning, happy-hearted, 
speed-demon-of-the-typewriter Bobby 
was an office pet. Typewriter Row was 
good enough for him, and never once 
since he had been elevated to a “by- 
line writer” had he ever asked for the 
inevitable private room or shown signs 
of temperament. The city room con- 
tinued to be his beloved spot of labor ; 
a fifteen-minute 
the “dead 
yarn his delight ; and a constant stream 
of jovial bickering with the copy desk 
his seventeenth heaven. All of which 
made Bobby more than beloved in the 
city room. 


against time to 


fight 


make line” with a rewrite 


So much so that when Bobby slid 
into the office an hour late one morn- 
ing, his eyes dull and heavy from lack 
of sleep, his hair uncombed, and his 
general appearance that of a person 
with a bad night behind him, the inter- 
est became keen. Shepherd, the man- 
aging editor, looked up from his proofs. 
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“Sick, kid?” he asked. 
“Hunh-uh.” Bobby Randall shook 
his head and went on. The managing 
editor returned to his proofs. Callahan, 
head of the copy desk, swerved in his 
swivel chair, grinned, and put a hand 
to his forehead. 
“Course I’m 
he announced gravely, “but it looks like 
a rough sea broke last night. Didn’t 
lash the captain to the mast or any- 
thing?” 
Bobby turned and stared with auger 












not saying anything,” 








eyes at the captain of the copy desk. 
“Cal,” he said, as he fished for his 
keys, “I just realized why you're bald.” 
“Why I’m bald?” 
“Yeh. Nature just naturally gave up 
the task of trying to make anything 






























grow in cement.” 

“Get on to the carbolic acid!” came 
from the hunched Colonel 
Biggs, across the hexagonal desk. “Lis- 
ten to her! 
she is!” 


form of 


She’s peeved this morning, 


“By golly, I believe he is, at that!” 
came the half-whispered tones of Cal- 
lahan as he turned again to his copy. 


“If he isn’t peeved, he’s fretful.” 








As for Bobby, he had seemingly for- 
gotten the copy crew. Slowly he turned 
the lock of his desk, raised his type 
writer, then slumped into his chair and 

tared at the wait ! n Bill, the 
‘ ( 

, 

re ‘ 

bout late g 
answer. sobby Randall’s shoulders 
were hunched, his chin was on his 


breast, his hands in his pockets. Once 


he drew in an exceedingly deep’breath 


and set his teeth. Then, slowly pulling 
his hands from his pockets, he leaned 
forward and began to peck at his type- 
writer. 

] 1 1 


Ten minut 





self half across tl managing edit 
desk, one hand behind him, holding a 


few sheets of much marked copy paper. 


Ainslee’s 








“Say, Shep,” he announced, “I’ve got 
a hunch. We haven’t had any talk stuff 
in the paper for a long time.” 


“Good reason,” Shep grinned. ‘“No- 
body’s had a new idea.” 
“That’s just it. I’ve got it. You 


know how we all go cuckoo in the holi- 
day season over the big-brother stuff 
and all that sort of thing. Take care of 
the poor and everything like that. Bor- 
row somebody else’s automobile and 
joy-ride fifteen miles to give a half a 
fried chicken and a broken doll buggy 
to some kid? Well——’” 

“But this isn’t the holiday season.” 

“Just what I was getting at. This 
isn’t y kind of a season. Every- 
body’s sort of let down. Nobody meets 
anybody else on the street and hands 
them a handshake or anything else. 
Everybody’s thinking about how they’re 
going to pay the bills the first of the 


any 


month and a lot of other useless junk. 

That’s where my idea comes in. Put 

over something to stir ’em up.” 
“What?” 

Bobby Randall’s eyes lighted. 

‘A ] riendship Week.” 

‘A what?” Shep leaned forward. 

‘Friendship Week, where everybody 

makes up with everybody else and gets 


ll mushy and all that sort of thing. 
Listen. Shep! ‘ big idea, on the 
' 1 ¢ 

U i Al 

4 fellow you got in a muss 

ith over a base ill Game Say. Begin 
to get me? If you had something to 


blame it on, could sit down and 
drop him a note and invite him to lunch 
And there’s 


and all that sort of thing. 
| that. 


a whole lot of people just like 


you 


They’d like to square up a lot of quar- 
rels and fusses, but they’ve got too 
mucl pride See? but suppose this 
riendship Week went through, they 
uld sort of blame their come-in on 
conditions and sa ‘Let’s be friends 
























And Let’s Be 


again,’ without hurting their pride too 
much. Say, I bet there’d be a million 
people falling on a million other peo- 
ple’s necks if we pulled it off. Honest, 
I know a lot of” 

Shep squinted one eye. 

“Sounds good,’ came his decision 
after a while. “But——’” 

However, Bobby Randall was allow- 
ing no time for objections. 

“And we'd make the thing easy,” he 
broke in. “All a person would have to 
do would be to wear a little blue button 
that we’d out the paper, 
and then, when he or she saw somebody 


get here at 
else coming along with a blue button 
on—somebody they’d fussed with, see? 
all they’d have to do would be just 
to up and hands. There 
be any explanations 


walk shake 


wouldn’t be neces- 
sary. The blue button would mean that 
everything was off in the fight line and 
No apolo- 
gies or anything like that. See? Hon- 
est, Shep, it’s a whale of a hunch! And 
he pulled the copy paper from 
“T’ve got it all framed 
I’ve 


the past was just forgotten. 


Sec 

behind his back 
Here’s a verse 
Called it 


for the jump-off. 


ritten to start things with. 
‘Forgiveness.’ Here’s the first verse: 
Jest s’j I moseyed 7 the street, 
] wall ‘long—an’ we should meet, 
t 1 Fac n’ you s! ld 
! ul 1 t i 
] Wy 
She squinted again, stared the 
top of his pencil, then reached for a 
“Not bad,” he said at last. Bobby 
Randall clawed a bit excitedly at his 
tousled hair. 
‘And then I go on,” he broke in 
in [ tell what ought to happen, 
et There are four or five spasms, 
but here’s the one with the punch in it 
real « t’ you, 
1 rd ’r tw 
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Strugglin’ f’r words thet wouldn’t come, 
T’ tell th’ joy down in my heart 


Friends Again 


Thet we, who'd been so fur apart, 
Should chance t’ meet.” 
Bobby Randall leaned forward and 


waved his copy in the air. 

“T may be crazy, but that sounds like 

od stuff to me. There’d be a lot of 
people who'd start thinking about other 
people they’d had fusses with—and 
wondering what they’d do if they saw 
each other. Listen, Shep! It’d start 
things in this town. The first thing 
we'd know, we’d have more good stories 
popping about rekindled friendships 
and all that sort thing than we'd 
know what to do with. On the square, 
it’s a real hunch—it’s a bear!” 

Shep turned his stogy fire side up 
and stared intently at the ashes. 

“If the bosses were home,” he said 
at last, “I wouldn’t hesitate a minute 
about it. But I don’t see any kick they 
could make. It sounds good to me. 
We'll go on through with it. Write 
your yarn.” 

“And name next Monday as the time 
to start wearing the buttons.” Bobby 


of 


Randall was fidgeting to get at his 
story. “We can get them fixed up by 
then. Alla fellow has to do is to drop 
a note to the paper and give us his 
address and we'll send him a button. 
Or two or three—whatever he wants, 
And he can send one to som fellow 
I d a scrap p any 
way he wat to ( n 1 for a 
Start a co 

Guess so Shep had gone back to 
his proofs again. 


Bobby Randall,'a new light shining 
in his tired eyes, returned to his type- 
writer. A moment more and his “mill” 
had begun to sing as his facile fingers 


traveled over the keys Now and then 


he would stop to rub his hands together 
feverishly, then go on again. A half 
hour later, he laid the copy on the man- 
aging editor’s desl 


“There’s eno gh tears and heart stuff 
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in that story to make a horse weep,” he 
announced, a bit proudly. ‘And I’ve 


got a hunch for to-morrow that’s a 
mastodon. Guess we'd better get busy 


on those buttons.”’ 

That afternoon and evening a whole 
city talked about something new. Men 
who settled the affairs of the munici- 
pality from the back platform of the 
street cars declared that the whole thing 
was beautiful, but visionary—and then 
privately made notes of other persons 
that they'd like to be friends with. Over 
the coffee and over the tea in twenty 
thousand homes, ten thousand wives 
vowed that they’d bite their tongues out 
before they’d make friends with ten 
thousand other wives, and then clipped 
the story out of the paper, so they 
would know where to send for blue but- 
tons. The Herald had sought a story 
“to make ’m talk,” and Bobby Randall 
had shown the way. 

And if the first story had brought 
interest, the second increased it. Bobby 
had talked of the futility of anger in 
his first article, of the pleasure of recon 
ciliation and the worthlessness in gen- 
eral of any one being nettled with any 
one else. But he had only talked. In 
his story the next day, he orated. The 
third day brought still word 
painting, and Sunday saw 
Bobby’s masterpiece blooming forth, 


another 


morning 


with a two-column cut of himself as 
the originator of the idea and a one- 
column illustration of the friendship- 


making button. 

For the next morning would see the 
beginning of the wiping out of enmi- 
ties, and Bobby Randall had left noth- 
ing undone to start things successfully, 
at least. There were tears in that story, 
heart clutches, words that made a choke 
rise in the throat and a desire 
to be friends with all the world; there 
were sobs and bits of verse and quota- 
tions on friendship—dug up out of the 
Herald's “Glossary of Clever 
ings ;” there were appeals and demands 


roused 


Say- 





Ainslee’s 









and everything else within a_type- 
writer’s power. 

Even Bobby, unusually critical of his 
own stuff, once it appeared in cold type, 
sighed a-bit deeply as he read it and 
forgot to make temarks about Calla- 
han’s baldness. Then he went forth 
into the night—for few are the news- 
paper men who don’t stay “to see the 
sheet out” on Saturday night—to sleep 
until three o’clock in the afternoon and 
then watch the minutes drag away until 
the beginning of his big idea. 

And it was anxiety that brought him 
to the office early Monday morning and 
sent him whistling into the city room, 


to stand grinning by the side of the 
nanaging editor’s desk. 
“Can you beat it?’ he asked. “I saw 


seven or eight birds wearing those but- 
tons when I was coming down. They 
must have been down here waiting for 
the janitor to open the doors this morn- 
ing !” 

Shep laughed and nodded his head. 
Then he pointed to a stack of letters 
on his desk. 


“Every one of ’em wants a button,” 
he said. “Things are going good. Bet- 
ter pile over there on the mill and 


pound out a good yarn for the noon 
edition on how things have started. It 


looks like Vv e’ve landed a real one.” 
“Tt sure does.” But for some reason 
the | iasm_ suddenl had faded 
from Bobby’s f Sy the there 
eren’t any letters | inch ad 
dressed to me personally, were there?” 


“No, all to ‘the Friendship Editor.’ 
Why ?” 

“Nothing.” Bobby Randall turned 
from the desk and sought Bill, the of- 
fice boy. “I didn’t get any mail this 
morning, did I?” 

“Veh. I think it’s a bill, though.” 

“That isn’t mail—that’s an insult.” 
Bobby shoved his hands deep into his 
pockets. 

“Pay ’em and you won't get insulted,” 


came in a growl from the copy desk. 




















And Let’s Be 
“That’s one place where you don’t need 
to send any blue buttons. Pay up a 
few bills and you'll have all the friends 
you want.” 

“Listen to ’er rave!” Bobby turned 
and glowered at the bald head of the 
copy desk. “I suppose you pay for 
your stuff first and buy it afterward! 
Besides, I think I was talking to Bill, 
here.”’ 

“Bulletin,” growled Callahan, as he 
turned to his copy again: “Bobby Ran- 
dall, famous space killer of the Herald, 
caught in the act of thinking!” 

Bobby made no reply. He stared at 
the envelope that contained the bill, 
flipped it half across his desk, and then 
seated himself, somewhat dejectedly, it 
seemed, to the writing of his noon-edi- 
tion story. 

Which by no means ended the 
cital of the first day of Friendship 
Week. Within en hour, a banker had 
forgiven his eloping daughter and taken 
her, the husband, and the baby back 
into the old home; 
tor had 
piece from a man who had been given 
the day before; a three 
years’ suit over a dog fight had been 


re- 


a street-car conduc- 
received a_ twenty-five-cent 


overchange 


settled out of court—and Bobby Ran- 
oP, 


Ciclil ‘ DUS 
But for some reason, while the news 
ed fi upon the pages of his 
( | ( in mooth, h] 
| 7 | st, nt? ' | al , 
re theient every li ) 
) re le even to the opy desk, 


something lacki 


here seemed to ing 
1e world. 


in Bobby’s attitude toward t 
His enthusiasm 
were lacking when he received news of 
the various happenings. Now and then 
there was a far-away look in his eyes. 
sill, the office boy, com- 


hittle expressions ot 


Once or twice, 
ing to his machine for copy, found him 
staring aimlessly at the wall. 
And the condition grew. Th 
Randall heard the 


it aiter- 


noon, Bobby news 


that the first thousand buttons had been 
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exhausted without even walking over 
to the copy desk and relieving himself 
of an “I told you so!” The next morn- 
ing he talked, without smiling to two 
men who had become friends after hav- 
ing been enemies for twenty years, over 
the result of a poker game. And once 
gain, when Bill went to his machine 
for copy, he found him tearing a sheet 
of copy paper into bits and throwing 
it into the air like snow—without being 
fully aware of what he was doing. 
By Wednesday, even Callahan had 
noticed it enough not to speak of it. 
By Thursday, Shep had taken Bobby 
down to Garrison’s and told him over 
a glass of beer that maybe he’d better 
take a little vacation after the week was 
over; that the best of us will go under 
once in a while if we push things too 
hard; and that he, Bobby, had been 
turning out too much good stuff with- 
cut taking the rest that he needed. To 
all of which, Bobby mumbled a “thank 
you,” made marks on the bar with the 


Friends Again ° 


bottom of his glass, and then suggested 
that perhaps he’d better get back to 
the office and turn out a yarn about 
two neighbors who had compromised 
a three-year-old fight by one giving up 


the garden and the other the chickens 
and turning both yards into a croquet 
grounds. 

By Friday, the copy desk had failed 
to speak to Bobby when he arrived in 
the 1 ; hat th y desk 

re to speak to him, but simply 
that Bobby didn’t look as if he wanted 
speech from any one. Chere was a 
lugubrious droop to his mouth. There 
were shadows under his eyes. There 


was a sallow something about his com- 
plexion and 
Bobby Randall bore evidence of worry, 
fretfulness, and The happy, 
whistling, talkative comedian genius of 
had become an 
He 
spoke to no one except Shep, and then 
Every time a 


hollows in his cheeks. 


distress 


the city room suddenly 


uncommunicative ghost of gloom. 


only to receive orders, 
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stenographer walked into the city room, 
with the various deliveries of mail, 
his eyes followed her hungrily—then 
turned to his work agajn. Questions 
concerning his health were answered 
merely by the statement that he wasn’t 
sleeping well—that was all. But even 
3ill knew better. 

And all this in spite of the fact that 
Bobby Randall suddenly had become a 
hero in a friendship-hysterical city. All 
this in spite of the fact that the circu- 
lation room had reported an increase 
of five thousand subscribers. All this 
in spite of the fact that Bobby Randall 
had got the biggest idea that had been 
his since he had been in the employ of 
the Herald 
that the news was made known to him 
twenty times a day. And when a 
writer can! increase circulation, he’s 
valuable; it’s something to be happy 
about. But behind his back, even Bill, 
the office boy, applied the sobriquet 
“Gloomy Gus.” 

It all had its effect on the city room. 
Once, there had been those who called 
that place “the madhouse” and won- 
dered how on earth they ever got out a 
paper. But now things suddenly 
seemed to change to a condition where 
only typewriters clicked, the telegraph- 
ically correct clock clinged forth the 
hour, the firebell rang once in a while, 





in spite, also, of the fact 





and Callahan yelled for the copy boy. 
Even Shep seemed to have fe rgotten 
his daily joke. There was almost a 
funereal atmosphere—in spite of the 


biggest week in the Herald’s history. 
It remained for Steve Williams, the 
sporting editor, coming in from his 
cubby-hole around the hall, to break 
the monotony of things. It was Satur- 
day morning, the ending of a week that 
had grown steadily and steadily more 
irksome for Bobby. A pile of notes be- 
fore him, a list ready for printing of a 
thousand or so volunteered 
those who had forgotten old grudges, 
a wad of copy paper in his machine, 


names of 





Ainslee’s 





Bobby Randall sat hunched in his chair, 
staring at the wall. Steve, radiant in 
his purple shirt, his black-and-white 
collar, and his iridescent tie, stared at 
him a second, grinned, and, walking 
forward, slammed him on the back. 

“Kid,” he announced, “you’re just 
the guy I’m lookin’ for.” 

“You’ve found me!” Bobby Randall 
winced at the pain of the blow and, 
crooking an arm over a shoulder, con- 
tortionwise, rubbed his back gingerly. 
“Why don’t you kill a fellow ?” 

“Can't.” Steve Williams grinned 
again. “It’s Friendship Week. And 
now, boys and girls, let’s all be friends, 
and all that junk. You kiss me and 
I’ll kiss you. But say, kid, do somethin’ 
for me, will you?” 


“Why me?’ Bobby Randall looked 
up mournfully. 
“Why not? You’re young and 


healthy, even if you do look like a 
monument or somethin’. Say, listen— 
you’re just mournful enough t’ write 
a good funny story. That’s why I 
came in. I lamped your face goin’ by 
in the hall and it gave me a hunch. 
Any guy that’s as down and out as you 
are ought to be a scream as a humorist. 
So tear loose, will you, ol’ toppy—just 
for Stevie?” 








“What about?” The question was 
lackadaisical, weary. 
‘About ol’ Iron Man Kelly. He 
fought again last ni Got licked as 
hat’s the story, see?—a funny 


yarn about him feinting with his knees 
and tryin’ to wear out Spider Harris by 
punchin’ him on the gloves with his 
face. You know the dope. Go on, kid, 
you can tear it off by the yard. It’d 
be a scream if you'd write it. Here’s 
all the junk—the fight by rounds and 
everythin’ like that. All you'll need to 
do with that is to tell lron 
Man stopped a left hook with his 
and that sort of thing. You know how 
to fix it.” 

“Yes, I know.” 


where the 
nose 


There was a bit of 


























a snap to Bobby Randall’s voice, some- 
thing unknown in the past. “But why 
pick on me? Are you tired or some- 
thing? Look at all the work I’ve got 
to do!’ 


’ 


It was the first time in eight years 
that Bobby Randall had welshed. Cal- 
lahan turned from his reams of copy 


and stared. Across the big table, Colo- 
nel Biggs looked up wonderingly. Steve 


Williams traced out the pattern of his 


iridescent tie with one finger, then 
grinned again. 

“But do it for Stevie, won’t you? 
I’m all in, kid, honest. I need some- 
thin’ to brighten up my page. The guys 


eet tired o’ that line o’ bull I hand ’em 


every day Gosh, Bobby, 
write like you can, an’ you couldn't, 


and you’d come to nie 





turn a little trick like this for you, I 
wouldn’t get all sored up and tempera- 
mental iw 

“Who’s temperamental?” Bobby 


turned with a half-anxious look in his 
eves. “Give me the stuff, Steve. Ill 
fix it for you. I'll turn you out a good 
yarn.” 


= 


wl lon str 
“Didn't I say I 


And in a moment more his type- 


would ?” 


writer was clacking forth words upon 

the whitt ] ell ( 7 l ] ] ] 

\ vid | ( | he bo 
= 

: \ half} “tear eee 


ummoth 


the story of the Iron Man’s n 
effort through the slit in the 


ig sporting- 


room door and returned to his chron- 


icles of the belated workings of Friend- 


1.: \\r ‘. 
Snip \\ eek, 

Ko t] 5S were Cl yy \ i, * h 
vi ¢ M l { hi ] 1 torg en el 0 
ing daught More ( { ms 
aro nd each othe ] ers, | d cx neé 
into the oftice to tell just how the patel 
ing up of ancient grudges had come 


about. More mail had arrived for the 


And Let’s Be Friends Again 
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And Bobby Ran- 


Friendship Editor. 
dall had gone through with it all in a 
hazy, aimless way, selecting the letters 
that contained anecdotes of the week, 
pasting them on copy paper, and mak- 
ing them ready for the composing room, 
without seeming to notice what he was 


loing. And in spite of the pile of en- 
velopes that lay before him on the 
desk, still he watched the stenographer 
vuunds, still his eyes 
followed her as hungrily as ever. 
Afternoon, while a chuckled 
over a column story on the sport page, 


as she made her r 
town 


with humorous illustrations of the Iron 
Man and his latest defeat. Afternoon, 
while friendships were made at the last 
minute. Afternoon, while Bobby Ran- 
dall pounded the keys of his typewriter 
and piled up page after page of copy 
in a résumé of the happenings of seven 
\fternoon, then 
Bobby dropped his copy on 
the managing editor’s desk, looked at 
the mail teeth 


” 


days of, *making-up. 


evening. 


eritted his 
slightly—and went out to dinner. 

An hour and a half later, he returned 
to the office, just in the 
stenographer making her last rounds 
with the Saturday-night mail. 
followed her for a 


box again, 


time to see 


His eyes 


moment involun- 


taril Then suddenly he veered and 
started toward hie machin 
Nn maki d rned ol of my- 
’ d 
| he (858) 
} ( sly ho] ful ot 
ost for: 1 rd fes 
.O g, cant ne short answer, 


and Bobby went to his chair. 
He slouched into it. He rammed 
his hands deep into his pockets again. 


He stared at the wall. He snorted in 
the way that a man will snort when he 
is Si ely, thoroughly angry with him- 
self Then he started at the erowling 
sound I l deep hested voice Che 
stenographer departed hastily. Bobby 

ired int he tin-eared countenance of 


= 
a broken 


sed individual—a man who 
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wore a sweater over a forty-four chest 
and whose knuckles still bore the marks 
of binding tape. 

“You’re this here friendship guy, 
ain’t you?” came the greeting of the 
deep-chested one. 

ees. 

“Well, I’m th’ Iron Man, d’ you get 
me? T just wanted t’ look at you, 
thassall. I just wanted t’ see what kind 
of a guy y’ was, t’ be spillin’ this cutey 
chatter about bein’ friends with th’ 
woild an’ then turnin’ on a poor bird 
like me an’ handin’ him a mess o’ junk 
like y’ turned loose with.” 

“But, my dear Mr. Iron Man, I meant 
no harm. J——” 

“Oh, didn’t you? Well, neither d’ I, 
d’ y’ get me? What I’m about t’ do 
ain’t got no malice in it nowhere, d’ y’ 
get me? I even got blue buttons tied 
on me ankles, I’m so anxious t’ be 
friends. But I only been mad at you 
s’ far, an’ I guess I’d better fix things 
so you'll be mad at me, d’ y’ get me? 
So somebody count ten, ’cause I’m 
wound up!” 

When Shep and Callahan and Colo- 
nei Biggs and Bill and the rest of the 
office force pulled the enthusiastic Iron 
Man off of Bobby Randall and pinioned 
him to the floor until the police came, 


the originator of Friendship Week was 


curled yrner of the city room, one 
11; | 7 ‘ 
eve welling gioriou \ | est very 
, ; i : 
much mussed ere the Iron Man had 
directed some eight or ten stinging 


1 — we 
d the solar plex 


blows towat 
collar sagging far to one side in a leer- 
ing, intoxicated manner. He mumbled 
something as they picked him up. He 
still was chattering when the doctor 
came and shot a hypodermic into his 
arm. Then he blinked dazedly, stared 
about him, tried to stand, failed, wab 
i led and col- 


bled his arms a bit, gurg 
lapsed again. The doctor fre \' ned 


“(Guess we'd better get this boy toa 
hospital.” 


“That bad?” 
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There was positive anguish in Cal- 
lahan’s voice. Shepherd, white faced, 
his eyes narrowed to gimlet size, turned 
for his coat and hat. Callahan stirred 
anxiously, 

“Going out with him?” 

“No.” The managing editor stared 
at his stogy and threw it away. On 
the floor Bobby Randall gasped weakly 
and waved a hand in the air. His lips 
moved, but no words came. Shep 
wagged his head. “No, the doc can go 
with him. I’m going to dig up the dis- 
trict attorney and get this Iron Man 
charged with attempted murder. Think 
he'll die, doc?” 

“Die? Lord, no! He'll be all right 
by to-morrow. But we’d better get him 
out to the hospital where he can have 
care if there are any complications. 
Somebody call St. Joseph’s and——” 

“But I’m not going to St. Joseph’s.” 
It was a voice from the floor. 

“What's that?” 

“I’m going to Mercy or I’m not going 
at all. Understand me?” Bobby Ran- 
dall blinked a rainbow eye, gasped forth 
his words, and slumped again. 

“But——” 

“I’m not going to St. Joe’s, that’s all 
there is to it! I’m going to Mercy 


understand? I guess I ought to know 


_— : ' 4? ‘ oes - 
where I want to gO! It’s Mere o1 
_ : 
nothing, if | oak right here on the 
’ 
| 
\1] io] Met ! 
re I 

t eed lulgentl 3 body < l 


in ambulance.” 

It was an hour later that Shep turned 

from a gloomy copy desk to answer his 

telephone. A rather weak voice came 

over the wire: 
“This Shep: 
Vae 


“Well, listen, 


’ 


this is Bobby.” 


“Hello, kid.” Shep’s grin was al- 
tnost ear wide. “Are you up?” 

‘No. I’ve got a telephone by my 
bed. Say, I wish you’d do something 


for me.” 














| 
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And Let’s Be 


“Anything in the world, old kid.” 

“Will you? Thanks. Say, listen! I 
wish you’d go down to headquarters 
and tell the chief to turn the Iron Man 
I don’t want to prosecute him.’ 

“\V-h-a-at ?” 

“No, honest. You 
helped me out in something 
knowing it. You don’t mind, do you? 
\nd say, Shep, after that, would you 
mind doing something else? Go out to 
my room and take the third book from 
the left in the case out and open it up. 
rhere’s a hole iri the center of it and 
I’ve got two hundred dollars in it. Get 


loose. : 


kind of 
without 


see, he 


nie: 

“Ves.” 

“Well, take that two hundred and go 
down to Finkelstein’s. He’s open on 
Saturday night. Tell him you want 


that ring I was looking at about three 


a => OW, 
sor ) OSQe7 7-KYQ S, 


YO 


A WAR SONG 
SINCE God made Adam to fight with 
Since God made woman to st 
We have all of us fought, to the last 
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weeks ago. It’s a carat and a half, 
platinum mounting. He’ll know the 
one. And then bring it out tome. You 
don’t mind, do you?” 

“T should say 
puzzled. 


not.” Shep’s voice was 
“But what’s the big idea?” 
moment of hesitation. 
Then at last Bobby’s voice came very 
low. 

“T can’t tell very well,” came his 
whispered answer at last. “She’s pretty 
near the bed. But—well, she’s a nurse 
out here at Mercy, and we had it all 
framed up—and then everything blew 
to smithereens. I thought maybe I 
could fix it up -with Friendship 
thing, but it didn’t work until the Iron 
Man When they 
brought me out here, though—— Say, 
I’ll tell you the rest when you 
I think she’s listening.” 


There was a 


that 


mixed into it. 


got 


listen ! 
get out here. 


LAUC.2) 





For the seed of our nurture, the child of our care. 
Oh, my friends, if we pause, ’tis be e in our hearts 
2 | ise is stilled. « A 
Since l le A 1 to hold e 
Since God made Eve to nd s 
We have all of us struggled through terrors tl drove, 


Ve have all of us battled temptations world-wide. 
Oh, comrades, if caitiff among you is one, 


’Tis because he forgets all his 


By the combat we waged when we 
By the glory we knew when we 


own battles won! 


met with desire, 


conquered our pain, 


By our shame when we lagged in too heavy a fire, 


And the shock 


of our hope when we 


triumphed 


By the proof in our lives that God #eant us to fight, 


Let us call on our birthright and—strike for the right! 
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T appears that some young men are 
born to a profession; others have 
their lifework thrust upon them; 

while still others manage to evade it 
altogether. Tom Bain—-belonged in the 
first classification. By virtue of an in- 
nate quality and predilection, he selected 
that of an inventor— 


The 


his own career- 
at the early age of five years. 
circumstances were as follows: 

His parents happeried to live in a 
small western Pennsylvania manufac- 
turing town, sufficicatly commodious to 
permit people of ordinary wealth to 
possess rather extensive and attractive 
back yards, nicely grassed and shaded 
by a few fruit trees. In the Bain back 
yard there was one cherry tree that 
ripened early and bore an unusually 
large and luscious variety of fruit, red 
on one side and golden yellow on the 
other. Needless the cherries 
were much prized by Tom even at the 


to Say, 


age of five. 


One early-summer day, Mr. Bai 


who was cashier in a bank downtown, 


returned home at lunch time to be met 
at the door by the mother of Tom, her 
face beaming with joy and maternal 
pride. 

“I want to show you something,” said 
she. “Come back to the kitchen porch 
with me.” 

Mr. Bain followed her through the 
house to the back porch. Thence they 
had a view of the cherry tree above 


mentioned. Against the trunk of the 


tree leaned something remotely resem- 
bling a small ladder, made of a single 
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upright with a half-dozen short pieces 
of lathing nailed across it. Halfway 
up the ladder clung Tommy Bain, like 
a small, blue-jeaned tree frog. It was 
possible to discern, even from the rear, 
that his cheeks were splotched with 
cherry stain, and there was an atmos- 
phere of satiety in his whole demeanor 
as he made his way slowly to the 
ground. 

“He made 
Mrs. Bain. 

“He'll break his fool neck,” observed 
the father of Tom. 

Mrs. Bain was inclined to be alarmed 
at this suggestion, although the tree 
was so low and Tom clung so tightly 
and sturdily to his ladder that she 
hoped there would be no danger. It 
speaks well for her, as a mother, that 
her natural flutterings of maternal ap- 
prehension had been largely submerged 
in the greater and more significant re- 
alization that Tom’s ladder portended a 
f man child 


it all himself,” glowed 


vast later eminence for her 


and conspicuous worldly success in the 
realm of mechanics. 

From that hour it was regarded as a 
settled fact that Tom achieve 
great things as a designer of new and 
curious instruments of human progress. 
The idea colored all his boyhood. No 
Christmas or birthday passed by with- 
out his receiving a tool chest, mechani- 
cal toys of all descriptions, small steam 
engines, or electric motors. When he 
had learned to read, he was provided 
“Lives” of Fulton, Stevenson, 
Morse, Edison and so forth, 


was to 


with the 
Newton, 




















some of which he actually read and 
with great interest. 

When he had got into the high school, 
a corner of the Bain cellar was turned 
into a laboratory, with a work bench, a 
small foot-power wood-turning lathe, 
and many other businesslike appliances. 

During his last year in school, he un- 
dertook certain investigations into the 
science of chemistry and _ almost 
achieved the total destruction of the 
Bain cellar, in an effort to manufacture 
gunpowder. 

With that incident it was deemed by 
his parents that his chemical and me- 
chanical investigations might, with pro- 
priety, be deferred until a little later 
period, and Tom offered no very stren- 
uous objection to the dismantling of his 
laboratory. There wasn’t much of it 
left, anyhow. And, besides, he had of 
late become mildly -interested in girls 
and was endeavoring to learn to dance 
and play upon the guitar. 

The next went to college 
and at once discovered some ability as 
a football player. The interest in girls 
persisted and became stronger. He had 
mastered the guitar and was qualifying 
for the glee club. He had very little 
time left for specialization in mechan- 
ics: in fact, none at all. His only 
conspicuous intellectual success was 
achieved in connection with*the work 


of a debating so wher 


vear he 


4 | 
1ety, le snone, 


not so much as a logician or deep 


thinker, but on account of an enthusi- 
astic and convincing delivery. 

He had clear and steady gray eyes, 
with short, thick lashes, and light, up- 
standing, brownish-yellow hair, combed 
religiously ceilingward. His forehead 
was good. His nose was fairly large, 
with a slight hump in the bridge and, 
after the last important game of his 
first the football team, it 
leaned one or two points to starboard. 


season on 


There was an impressive and satisfying 


weight in the lower jaw and a firm set 
to the mouth, somehow expressive of 
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deep conviction. He’could, when he so 
desired, assume a very convincing ex- 
pression, and there was a crisp reso- 
nance in the tone of his which 
seemed to have a mysteriously hypno- 
tizing power over all critics and judges. 
He could briefly convey to a hopeless 
wallflower the information that she was 
the queen of fairyland in such manner 
that she would believe for the rest of 
her days that Tom Bain and no other 
mortal had spoken truth. 

He was invited by “Cub” Dinsmore, 
the promising varsity left end, with 
whom he had become friendly during 
the football season, to spend the Christ- 
mas vacation of his, Bain’s, senior year 
with the Dinsmore family in New 
York. Cub’s father, who was also a 
Princeton man, had the 
Thanksgiving game at New Haven and 
had expressed eagerness to form the ac- 
quaintance of Bain. Tommy accepted. 

The Dinsmore family occupied ten or 
fifteen rooms on the eighth floor of an 
apartment house on Drive. 
It consisted of Cub, naturally first; the 
adoring mother of Cuthbert, second; 
and his father, a grayed, young-seem- 
ing man of about fifty, who successfully 
dissembled his pride in the scholarly 
achievements of his son, but took a keen 
interest in the fact that he had made the 


voice 


witnessed 


Riverside 


eleven. Lastly there was Peggy Dins- 
ore Cuthbert’ cousin, whose exist- 
ence as a very ornamental unit in the 
Dinsmore fami le Cub had entirely 
neglected to mento! 
She got up out of a deep chair in a 


corner of the living room and came for- 
ward with a gracious, friendly smile. 

“Peggy,” said Cub, “this is Tom Bain, 
our left half back. My Cousin Peggy.” 

“I’m pleased to meet you,” mumbled 
Tom. 

“T’m so glad you came. I knew you 
wouldn’t look like those pictures in the 
One of them—in the Times, I 
You were running 


papers. 
think 
with the ball, and your mouth—— 


-was awful. 
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“Tom always runs with his mouth 
open. He’ll bite his ean off some day 
when he gets clipped right.” 

“And it was so muddy,” added Peggy 
sympathetically. “Oh, I was there, too, 
with Uncle Harry.” 

Tom blushed. 

“The field was a bit heavy,” he ad- 
mitted. “And—and I don’t doubt I had 
my mouth open. Still, the pictures gave 
me all that was coming to me.” 

The modesty of his disclaimer was 
perfectly genuine, for Tom was not by 
any means canceited. Peggy stead- 
fastly denied that the half-tone cuts did 
him justice. She said they had made 
him appear positively homely. 

All this discussion of newspaper pho- 
tography has but little bearing on the 
story of how Tom Bain came to invent 
his famous tunneling machine, except 
as it provided Tom with a point of de- 
parture for the conversation that took 
place between him and Peggy, some 
hours later, in a half-curtained alcove 
overlooking the river and the Drive. In 
this expression of opinion by Tom, it 
was developed that Cub had a photo of 
Peggy in his room which Tom had seen 
many times without realizing how beau- 
tiful she was. And Cub—darn him !— 
had never taken the trouble even to 
mention that she was his cousin. -Other- 
wise, he, Tom, would have been 01 
here in Manhattan long ago, trying by 
means or another to ni 
into the Dinsmore home. In th 
he told her frankly, as calmly as could 
be expected, and most convincingly, 
that she was the most beautiful thing 
he had ever seen. 

Other men had done this. At many 
Peggy had laughed; at others she had 
sniffed; and some she had scorned for 
the fatuous prevaricators they were. 
But she had to believe Tom. 
simple words of vital truth. 
blushed and dropped her eyes. 

“This is your first visit to New York, 
isn’t it?” 


one y 
end 


ii le spoke 
The girl 
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“Yes,” he replied. 

“After you have been here a little 
longer, you'll laugh at what you just 
said—if you remember at all.” 

Tom did not wait, but laughed heart- 
ily at once. 

“Perhaps. But it’ll still be true, won’t 
it °”’ 

“T suppose it will, if you say it is,” 
she conceded, to her own amazement. 


II. 


At the end of a happy fortnight, Tom 
and Cuthbert Dinsmore returned to col- 
lege. Bain had not had the courage to 
ask Peggy for her photograph, but he 
wasted no time or formality in trans- 
ferring the one already hung on his 
friend’s study wall to his own quarters. 
He, of course, wrote to Mrs. Dinsmore 
in grateful acknowledgment of her hos- 
pitality, inclosing a note to her niece, 
who graciously replied. The natural 
consequence of this was a correspond- 
ence consisting of twenty-four epistles, 
covering the remainder of the school 
year. [ighteen of the letters were writ- 
ten by Tom and six by Peggy. 

In July, the Dinsmore family went to 
the Adirondacks, Tom going along. It 
was his intention to stay a week; he 
On the eve of his 


» o a e 1 
stayed a month. 


departure, he received a note from 
Cuthhbe rt’ father, 1 ho wa able to 

id ( ly the we k r nd in the moun 
tains, asking him to stop in New York 
n his way westward. It nt losing 


a day in getting back to Wickham, 
where he was to accept a position in 
the First National Bank at forty dol- 
lars a month. The berth had been ob- 
tained for him by his father and he 
was expected to assume his duties on 
the first day of August. Still, he was 
very glad to accede to Henry Dins- 
more’s request. 

Dinsmore’s office was in a corner of 
one of the important near 
Maiden Lane. It was on the eighteerth 


buildings 




















floor and was aired and lighted by two 
large windows, through which came a 
cooling ocean breeze to ruffle the pa- 
pers on the broad, flat-top mahogany 
desk. 

The older man motioned his visitor 
to a chair and offered him a box of 
cigarettes. 

“T expect you thought my letter a 
little strange, Tom,” he began pleas- 
antly. “My only excuse for putting 
you to the inconvenience of coming 
down here was that I wanted to have a 
disagreeable interview with you and 
this seemed a more appropriate place 
for it than the camp.” 

“Tt was no trouble at all,” said Tom 
serenely, although there was born that 
moment in his mind a large and painful 
doubt. 

“It’s about Peggy,” went on Dins- 
more. “Rather a difficult proposition 
to get up a disagreeable conversation 
about Peggy, you'll think. There isn’t 
much about her that one doesn’t enjoy 
thinking or talking about with a good 
friend. Is there?” 

“Not much,” said Tom fervently. 

“Then perhaps the interview won't 
be so disagreeable, after all,” continued 
Dinsmore. “I think you told’ Peggy she 
was the most beautiful thing you had 
ever seen, within two or three hours 


after meeting her, did you not 


“Something of the sort,” flushed 
Bain. , 

“Well, it was true, wasn’t ked 
Dinsmore, with a glance briefly keen. 


sighed Tom. 


Mr. Dins- 


“lVas true and is true,” 
“She’s a wonderful girl, 
more.” 

“T thought, for an instant, you looked 
as if you might want to recant.” 

“Not in a thousand years,” said Bain 
earnestly. 

“T’d have been surprised if you had. 
Still the percentage of youthful love af- 
fairs that outlast a single season is ap- 
pallingly low, as you may be aware. 
You told Cuthbert, I believe, that you’d 
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give your head to be able to marry her. 
Is that correct?” 7 

“Ye-yes, I think I did.” 

“Cubby said you made no secret of 
it and, when I asked him, he said he 
felt you’d have no objection to his re- 
peating your words. Cub thinks a lot 
of you. Sodoes Mrs. Dinsmore. And 
so, for the matter of that, does Peggy, 
as you've probably been at some pains 
to discover.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Dinsmore. You've 
all been too kind to me, I know, espe- 
cially Mrs. Dinsmore. I’m afraid you’re 
wrong about Peggy. She’s never given 
me any reason to think, or hope, that 
she might come to think of me as I do 
of her.” 

“Probably not. She’s a clean-cut lit- 
tle thoroughbred. Still, from what I 
have observed and what mother has 
told me, I’m afraid you have grounds 
for hope. And that’s what brings me 
to the harsh necessity of telling you, 
Tom, that I don’t see how the devil 
you could marry her if you did win 
her.” 


“Why,” stammered the boy, “I didn’t 


dream I was objectionable. If I had 
thought——-”’ 
“You're not, Tom. There isn’t a 


thing about you that isn’t right, so far 
I know, and I’ve been at some pains 
Princeton, but 


I hope you won’t feel 


to inquire, not only at 


at Wickham. 


I’ve been plain-clothes sleuthing 


1. I’m about all the 
and I have 
“T understand and honor you for it,” 
said Tom. “But if you find nothing 
wrong, why——” 
“IT found no objectionable thing, but 
I found a difficulty—a material one. 
Tommy, I hate to say it, but it’s a plain 
question of money. That’s your only 
fault and of not really a 
fault ; it’s just a physical disability. It’s 
a detect that I possess as well as you, 
and I’m not any 
than I am on myself. 


father Peggy 


to be careful.” 


course it’s 


more severe on 


you 
To be frank with 
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you, I’m devilish hard pressed myself, 
all the time. If I had the stuff in me 
that I ought to have, I’d be worth a 
million to-day, instead of scrimping 
along on eighteen thousand a year. 
Tommy, I don’t want you to think of 
me as an enemy or opponent, but as 
a friend. We’re in the same boat, and 
we'll have to pull together. We’re on 
the same team, and we're up against 
a set of rough circumstances. What is 
your income?” 

“Fo-forty dollars a month, to start 
with,” he stammered. “Of 
there'll be a advancement. 
My father is cashier in the bank.” 

“Banks are inclined to be conserva 


course, 


chance of 


tive about pushing young fellows into 
responsibility or 
replied 
finding anything amusing in the figure 
mentioned. “Tt’ll probably be several 
years before you get more than eighteen 
hundred a year.” 

“Yes, I expect so. My father gets 
two thousand, but he’s been with the 
First National Bank for thirty years.” 

“Those small-town not 
lavishly generous to faithful servants. 
Have you any independent sources of 
revenue or income?” 


“No. I’ll have 


paying big salaries,” 


Dinsmore, without apparently 


banks 





are 


to depend entirely 


upon my own efforts, now. Fatl 
borrowed a little, I think, to put 
through at Pri 

Di t chau 
and gazed out ross the city. He 
sighed, smiled, sighed again, and shook 


his head. 

“She’s a peach, isn’t she?” he finally 
“Clean-cut little thorough- 
She hasn’t a thing in the world 


’ 


exclaimed. 
bred. 
except what I give her.’ 

“She told me once that 
That rather 


think a 


she wasn’t 
rich, 
didn’t 
necessary to—to be happy.” 


encouraged me. She 


seem to large income 


“She knows nothing about it. She’s 
always been used to a certain amount 


of ease and affluence, and she’d die in 


Ainslee’s 









a twenty-by-thirty bungalow, doing her 
own housework, washing, ironing, bak- 
ing, scrimping, saving pennies, wearing 
and elbows 
with ugliness and vulgarity. It would 
sure kill her, Tom, wouldn’t it?” 
“Maybe it would;” groaned the boy, 


shabby clothes, rubbing 


who had, in fact, never thought much 
about it. 

“We'll have to guard her against it, 
won't we? We both her. We 
ought to work together to protect her, 
oughtn’t we?” 
“Probably 





love 


it'd be better to collabo- 


rate,” agreed Tom dismally. “May I 
ask how much it would take to—to keep 
her? How much of an income ought I 
te have before I could think of asking 
her to marry me?” 

Dinsmore opened a drawer of his 
desk and took out a sheet of ledge 
paper, bearing a column of itemized 
figures and the caption: “Probable 


Yearly Budget of 
Bain 


Peggy and Tom.” 
and 
four 


glanced over the paper 


footing 


gasped as he read the g 
thousand dollars. 

“That’s 
said the 


on it for a week. 


the lowest I could get it,” 


older man. “I’ve been figuring 


I thought of cutting 


out the roadster, but you can’t keep Peg 

ndoors She’ll have to have a car of 

( 1 ¢ ngn 1 Il put a 
+ ] 1 

1 4 4 ‘ 


hrough 1 nd 
ow the question 1s what 


welcome to stay with 





m » dies. But when she mar- 
ries, I can give her nothing. I say it 
to my shame. What is the answer? 
Tom, can you give her what we both 
know she ought to have?” 

“T can’t now. That’s a_ cinch,” 
groaned Bain. “Not at the bank. Four 
thousand a year! There isn’t one 


| could make it. 


1 
i 


chance in a thousand 























But if you'll give me the chance, by 
Heaven, I'll try! Peggy is worth a 
stiff fight any time. How much time 
will you give me?” 

“T expect a year or two ought to be 
enough. She’s only nineteen, but girls 
have to marry while their stock is up, 
and their stock is up when their years 
are down.” 

They shook hands on it. It was 
agreed that Tom was to write to Peggy 
as much as he pleased, but was to say 
nothing of love or marriage until he 
had fulfilled the condition as to income 
as laid down by her uncle or had got 
in sight of success. 

As they separated, Dinsmore smiled 
sadly and took his hand. 

“We’re going to win,’ he said de- 
cisively, with the tone he had used be- 
fore every Yale-Princeton football 
game in twenty years. “But if we lose, 
we'll know that we made a game fight 
in a good cause—a fine girl’s happiness. 
I’ll keep my eyes open here, and if I 
see a chance for you, I'll wire you at 
Wickham, care of the First National 
Bank.” 

“You can reach me at Wickham, for 
the time being,” said Bain, “but not at 
the First National Bank.” 


ITT. 


If Tom Bain had not thus fallen in 


love with Peggy Dinsmore, it is prob 
ible that the Tom Bain Tunneler would 
never have been given to a world that 
is becoming fonder of tunnels every 
year. Now that it was necessary for 


him to make four thousand dollars a 
year—a colossal sum—he cast about in 
his mind for some way of attacking 
the problem. Clearly a position in a 
bank at forty dollars a month would 
not serve. That was the trouble with 
numberless positions in a multitude of 
other trades, and profes- 
sions ; they wanted you to begin at forty 
a month, which introduced an awkward 


businesses, 
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Jobs that 


paid four thousand a year were very 


element into the problem. 


few. There were not more than ten 
men in Wickham, probably, whose in- 
comes amounted to that much. Obvi- 
ously, what he had to do was to get 
rich quick or, at least, get into the way 
of making money rapidly. 

Tom lay awake from Philadelphia, 
where he climbed into his berth, to 
Harrisburg, wishing that he had Alad- 
din’s lamp or a goose that laid golden 
eggs. He dozed after a while, but at 
Altoona he was again aroused by the 
jar and commotion incident to chang- 
ing locomotives, and he had not yet re- 
lapsed into slumber when the heavy, 
double-engined train began its ascent of 
the mountains. 

What a nuisance mountains 
when you had to travel! They were 
beautiful to look at and to play upon, 
but they made very hard work for loco- 
motives. Sometimes, alack, they got 
between a faithful lover and his lass! 
Well, he must invent something to get 
under, or over, that mountain. That 
was it—he would invent. something. 
Everybody had always said he would 
turn out to be a mechanical genius. 
Just as he had devised a ladder, at the 
early age of five, to get those big, sweet 
cherries from the tree in his mother’s 


were 


s - 
lestially sweet and beautiful, which to 
lose would take out of life all that made 
life worth the living. 

But seriously, he mused drowsily— 
they were now rounding the Horse 
Shoe—and returning to the subject of 
mountains, why not make a machine for 


back yard, he must now invent a much 
longer and higher ladder that would en- 
ble him to get to the top of a vastly 
higher and more difficult tree, where 
hung a cherry ambrosially flavored, ce- 


digging tunnels under them? Proba- 
bly some efforts had already been made 
in that direction by engineers and con- 
tractors, but nothing conspicuously suc- 
cessful. What the world needed was 
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a massively powerful machine that a 
man could set, charge with forty barrels 
of gasoline or connect with an electric 
current, and start in to a hill, with the 
_sure knowledge that all he had to do 
was to go over on the other side and 
wait for it to come througin the sod. 

He changed trains at Pittsburgh for 
the last and shortest leg of his journey. 
While waiting for his eggs and coffee, 
he made a rough sketch of a machine 
for digging tunnels. on the back of a 
menu card. 

Arrived in Wickham, he went at once 
te the First National Bank and resigned 
his position in the banking business. 
He explained the action to his father 
by saying that he had resolved upon a 
career as a mechanical designer. The 
elder Bain was inclined to doubt the 
wisdom of turning down a job that paid 
ten dollars a real money in 
favor of one that gave no immediate 
prospect of paying anything whatever ; 
but since it had always been recognized 
in Wickham that Tom was a born in- 
ventor, he refrained from offering any 
objection to the change in plan. How 
futile it is to attempt to stem the tide, 
or alter the course, of natural genius! 
Having procured a set of drafting 


week in 


instruments, two dozen hard lead pen- 


cils, and a bottle of India ink, Tom 
retired to his old room overlooking the 
back lawn, where grew the chet { 

of his childisl mbitior Upon two 
trestles of une ju | | 
a square pine board something less than 
a quarter of an acre in extent; it al 
most filled the room. Upon the wall 


in front of him he hung Peggy’s pic- 
ture, a shrine of faithful devotion and 
a fount of inspiration to highest en- 
deavor. , 

Without wasting much time upon the 
that 


‘ ] 
ive achieved 


investigation of any paltry progress 
ilready hi 
of tunnelers, 


whole problem de 


humanity might 
along the lin 
ceeded to ta 

s : 
In two week 


Tom 


pro 


11 


working eighteen 


novVO 


Ainslee’s 








hours a day, he had worn out two boxes 
of pencils, smoked fifty-two ten-cent 
cans of pipe tobacco, and almost ruined 
his eyesight and digestion; but he had 
completed the design. He then made 
a tracing in ink from the pencil draw- 
ings, took off five sets of blue prints, 
and applied to the United States Patent 
Office, through an attorney at Wash- 
ington, for a patent on a “new and use- 
ful device for making tunnels.” 

The patent was at once granted. 
Wickham heard the news and marveled, 
the average citizen here, as elsewhere, 
being ignorant that anybody can pro- 
cure a patent at any almost 
anything from the U. S. 

Tom’s proud father advanced 
hundred dollars toward the cost of an 
experimental machine. A junk dealer 
named Vilkofsky became sufficiently 
interested to advance a like amount and 
permitted the young inventor to build 
his first tunneler in a corner of the 
junk yard. From the heterogeneous 
assortment of materials existing in the 
iron truck 
forty-horse- 


time on 
Patent Office. 


five 


vicinity, Tom salvaged an 
with 
power upright boiler, a quantity of 


traction wheels, a 


bridge iron, and many useful gears and 
pulleys, most of the former being den- 


tally deficient and all having a thick 
coating of rust. A local foundry and 
machine shop supplied other needful 
parts. nd \ 

mitted ] n 
of all k Johy id 
some ight mechar cal’ t ning. \ 
fortunate circumstance existed in the 


form of a 
rising at the back of the junk yard and 
the initial tunnel. 


precipitous sandstone hill 


ideally situated for 


IV. 

The « tru f the machine pro 
ceeded d ] it : I idy 
for ; Pig hen, by great good 
luck, there chanced come to \Wicl 





























the Griswold Manufacturing Company, 
a very large Eastern concern engaged 
in making machinery of all kinds, and 
an admirer of the local genius induced 
him to go to Vilkofsky’s junk yard and 
see what Wickham was about to bring 
forth. 

Slade was a small, slim 
dark-colored baggy suit and a_ black 
slouch hat. His face was thin; his 
cheeks were sunken and sallow; and 
he had keen gray eyes, shaded by heavy 
brows. There was a noticeable amount 
of gold in his front teeth and he seemed 
to have an unlimited supply of good 
cigars. He gave one to Tom, who 
smoked it, asked for another, and made 
a note of the brand and the name of 
the Manhattan dealer who supplied Mr. 
Slade. After this, the engineer, who 
took more pride in his cigars than in 
mechanical achievements, became 
taciturn and concealed the open 
incredulity and amazement that had at 
first been written large on his coun- 
tenance. 

“You get my idea?” inquired Tom. 

“No, I’m hanged if I do,” said Slade, 
scratching his chin. 

“We're just going to start her up, and 
all will then be plain,’ Tom said. 
“Johnson, put a fire in the boiler. You 
the machine is practically auto- 
The cutters are in duplicate. 

dull, another 

ally takes its place. You start 

l dog into 

a ground hog hole, sit down 

in the shade until she comes out at the 
other side.” 

“How about the smoke 
boiler ?” : 

“Of course we'll use compressed air, 
or electricity, to actuate the finished 
product. You see this is merely an ex- 
perimental machine.” 


” 


man in a 


his 
less 


” 


see, 
matic. 
When 


automat 


one set becomes 
that machine into a hill, like a 


and then 


from your 


“Yes, I see. : 
It was only too evident that Mr. 
Slade had little confidence in the tun- 
neler, so Tom set about to implant faith. 
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Earnestly, but gently, courteously, but 
firmly, he began to point out the sur- 
passing merits of his device. He ex- 
uded an atmosphere of the confidence 
which he himself had been far from 
feeling at the start. Having made up 
his own mind that all was well with the 
tunneler, he proceeded to make up 
Slade’s, and that gentleman, oddly 
enough, began to feel that there might 
be some redeeming excellence in that 
mass of junk, after all. Of course it 
was crude—built in a junk yard, what 
else could you expect ?—but was there 
not, perhaps, lurking at the core of that 
jumble of rods, channel irons, pulleys, 
gears, and levers, a mechanical soul that 
was worth saving? 

“T done got thuhty poun’s,” reported 
Johnson. ‘What you think, boss? Dat 
boiler——” 

“We'll have to have at least eighty,” 
said Tom, and went on with his scien- 
tific exegesis of the tunneling business. 

It was a labor saver requiring only a 
few cheap workmen to handle it. Any 
wop who could put coal into the. fire 
box, as Johnson was doing, could op- 
erate it successfully. It could be built 
cheaply, in large numbers, and would 
be readily marketed. There were sev- 
eral extra pulleys on it that could be 
used for a variety of uses, such as the 


” 


operation of a stone crusher, saw mill, 
nd so forth. In 
this 


hay baler, dairy plant, a 
fact, the 
triumphant utensil of 


field that opened before 
human progress 
was practically unlimited. 

“Dat minute han’ am flutterin’ aroun’ 
fohty poun’s, Mistah Bain,” interrupted 
the perspiring negro, with an air of 
trepidation. 

“Good. 
dered Tom. 

At present, the sale of tunnelers was 
practically limited to contractors and 
big railroad builders. Now, a machine 
that would run a dairy plant, dig 
ditches, operate a saw mill, or bale hay, 
was just the thing for a million farm- 


Put in some more coal,” or- 
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ers and ranchmen. Why, there were 
farms in West Virginia, as well as in 
many other States, where the hills were 
so steep that the owner was practically 
compelled to have an underground pas- 
sage to get from his house to the cow 
lot. It appalled one to think of the 
millions of cows that, morning and eve- 
ning, clambered laboriously up one side 
of those West Virginia farms and down 
the other, to get from barn to pasture 
and back again 

“She done hit happast fifty, boss, and 
dem ol’ patches am startin’ to flap out 
agin’ the rivets like a shutter in de 
win’. Ah sure don’t want to take no 
paht in no airyonuttical exibishun——” 

“The engine’ll be stiff, Jim,” said 
Tom reassuringly. 

“Yassir—yassir an’ I’m_ powerful 
skairt I'll be, too. You know dat ain’ 
no honest to-goodness boiler, boss. Mis- 
tah Vilkofsky give six dollahs fer it 
years ago, an’ hit’s been a-lyin’ 


g 
yeader ever since. O’ co’se 


nine 
out in de 
you can do as you like, but if it war 
mine, I wouldn’ try to bile coffee in 
dat boiler—no, sir!” 

“It ought to carry eighty pounds 
safely enough,” said Tom coolly. “Go 
and poke up the fire a little.” 
ht—all right,” grumbled the 


“All rig 
darky, departing to do his _ bidding. 
“But don’ never say I didn’ tell you-all 
befo’han’ what was gwine to | 
I ain’ ne 1) respol le dat 

The inventor re ed ] disqu 
tion. Mr. Slade, to his own intense 


surprise, could almost see that tunneler 
way indomitably into the 

cliff of Western 
He was not inclined 


biting its 

adamantine some 
mountain range. 
to see visions, but the vivid motion pic 
ture of invincible mechanical force that 
was being painted before his inward 
The return of 
istant cut short 
Johnson 


Vas inescapabl f 
worried 


this point. 


eye \ 
the vastly 
the discussion at 

state of abject and per- 


His eyes stood out like 


Was now in a 


spiring terror. 
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whitewashed bowlders in the moon- 
light; his chin hung almost to his burly 
chest; he was well-nigh voiceless. 
“She done nod at me!” he stammered. 
“As sho as God made green apples, she 
did! Dat smoke stack done hunch over 
at me an’ a blister as big as yer hat 
riz up behin’ de water gauge.” 
“Nonsense,” said Tom. “You must 
have been—— 
The reassurance was cut short by a 
ringing report like that of a pistol fired 
into a rain barrel. It was not extremely 
Icud, but Tom felt the impact of it 
against his eardrums and in the pit of 
his stomach, while he had.also the sen- 
sation of being struck a sharp blow in 
the face. Mr. Slade lost his cigar; it 
fell, curiously, over his shoulder. 
When an upright boiler explodes, it 
is usually the crown sheet that goes, 
and the boiler is apt to rise in the air 
like a skyrocket and for the same rea- 
In a vacant 


” 


son that a rocket ascends. 
lot, two or three hundred feet distant, 
toward which Tom chanced to be look- 
ing, a boiler fell to earth. A pair of 
dogs that had been playing among the 


weeds scampered under an adjacent 
fence. 

Silence as of the grave fell upon Vil- 
kofsky’s junk yard. [The Tom Bain 
Tunneler stood exactly before, save 
that it 1 I ( le At last |e 

n 1] 1 ] 1 ¢ ) 
chine | | : ay 
mah neck? Who « é 

Getting no intelligible answer to this 
plain and honest inquiry, he turned 


slowly and looked toward the machine. 
Confronted by the final horror and in- 


explicable mystery of a boilerless ma 


chine—a headless man could offer no 
more terrifying ect—he took to his 
heel i¢ ing Oo! it nk ar d G ip 
peari moni later over a board 
fence. 


regretfully, 


‘There,” ol rved Tom 


“go six dollars and a fairly good cheap 




















mechanic. I’m sorry I can’t give you 
the demonstration to-day, Mr. Slade, 
but this little accident will show you 
conclusively that the design of the ma- 
chine is strong and substantial. If you 
will examine closely, I think you will 
find that the explosion of the boiler 
has scarcely loosened a rivet in the bal- 
ance of the structure. The machine is 
supposed to be stout enough to with- 
stand all ordinary vicissitudes.” 
“Wha-what do you want for your 
patents ?”’ inquired Slade limply. 
“Frankly,” began Tom, “my intention 
was to organize a company and build 


the machines myself. But possibly 
thirty thousand ¥ 
“T’ll take an option on it, at that fig 


a 
ure, and will give personal 


check for 


you my 
one thousand as a guarantee 


of good faith, if that is agreeable.” 


Tom stammered that such a _ pro- 
cedure would be entirely harmonious 
with his wishes. Mr. Slade drew a 
black checkbook and a fountain pen 


from his pocket. Using an inverted 


oil barrel as a desk, he wrote a check 
for one thousand dollars and handed it 


to Tom. 
. 


ade departed for New York 
On the following afternoon, 


Mr. S 


Tom Bain received a telegram from 
t] (41 Id Manufacturi Co \ 
( | 
. 4 
. - | ‘ 7 | 4 e ext } 
CAPT i ( , AC LOIS Papied iis 
acknowledgment of the invitation, or 


command, and caught the next evening 
train to Manhattan. 

The young inventor entered the office 
of the great Griswold, in the Hudson 
Terminal Building, with high hope of 
a cordial welcome. He .was greeted 
a gentleman in a 
d swivel chair. A 
heavy, e turned 


ientarily toward him and a pair of 


ither coolly I 
leather-cushione 

‘ , ° 
xXpressioniess tace Was 


1,00) 


i 
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dull, slate-gray eyes inspected him frig- 
idly from behind horn-rimmed specta- . 
cles. 

“Mr. Bain?” he said inquiringly, with 


an air of caution. No doubt cranks 
with infernal machines did, from time 
to time, try to gain entrance to that 
ffice. 

“T am’Mr. Bain,” said Tom, extend- 
ing his hand. The manufacturer 
grasped it firmly, but impersonally. 

“Sit down.” 

Tom sat down. Griswold pressed a 
button and, presently, a filing clerk en- 
tered with a roll of blue prints, which 


the young man recognized as his work. 


“You are the inventor of a tunneling 
machi * inquired Griswold. He was 
obviously anxious to keep the record 
quite straight. 


“T am,” confessed Tom. 
“Our Mr. Slade 


called on you at 


“Wickham, Pennsylvania.” 
Wickham, Pennsylvania, last 
Tuesday, and inspected your experi- 
mental machine, did he not?” 

“T had a very pleasant afternoon with 


Mr. Slade,” replied Tom. 


“So he reported. He brought these 
drawings Have you ever invented 
anything before?” 

“No-o,” stammered the young man. 
‘That is, nothing of any consequence. 
But I have vs been interested in 
; ed pleased 

I o explain it from 
the drawings,” put in Tom boldly. 

Griswold looked at his watch. 


you ten minutes,” he said. 
1e action and the words were omi- 


“T can give 


nous; nevertheless, Bain pulled his 
chair around beside that of the great 
man, unfolded the drawings, and began. 
After a ic technical details, ho vever, 
the blue prints rolled themselves up, 
without assist inc and fell off the 
wide flat-top desk, some in front and 
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some behind. Discarding his notes, so 
to speak, Tom entered upon the golden 
legend of the tunneler. He spoke in- 
terestingly of road building in general 
—of the magnificent highways that had, 
in ancient times, bound the Roman Em- 
pire as with hoops of steel. He des- 
canted upon mountains, those hitherto 
insuperable obstacles to human prog- 
ress. What was it that finally wrecked 
Rome? The Alps, the Apennines, the 
Carpathians, the Taurus range in Asia. 
If Czsar had possessed a first-class 
tunneling machine, civilization would 
in all likelihood have escaped death and 
the dark ages. 

At the end of twenty-five minutes, 
Griswold looked once more at his 
watch. Tom, taking the hint, brought 
his oration to a close and awaited the 
verdict. 

“T have no technical knowledge what- 
ever of this branch of the business,” 
said the manufacturer. 

The young man flushed. Had he 
been summoned from Wickham to pre- 
sent the merits of his invention to a 
man who confessed that he did not 
understand such devices and apparently 
had no desire to do so? 

“I’m obliged to depend entirely upon 
Slade to pass upon the technical and 
mechanical merits of the machinery we 
manufacture.” 

Tom breathed more freely. 

“He saw 
ably impressed with it,” he 
fact, Mr. Slade was so 
wold Company would want to under- 
take the fabrication of the apparatus 
that he secured from me an option on 
the patent rights and paid me one thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“His account 
agreed Griswold. 

“No doubt he gave you a full report 
on the tunneler.” 


my machine and was favor- 
ae said, “In 
the Gris- 


sure 


- 5 ” 
was so_ rendered, 


“Full, clear, and forcible. He said 
it wasn’t worth a,damn.” 


Tom gulped and reddened. 
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“I—I don’t understand,” he stam- 
mered. 

“Neither does Slade. Neither do I. 
He said it didn’t run and he knew, and 
knows still, that it couldn’t possibly run. 
Besides, we’re building a similar ma- 
chine that weighs five tons less and sells 
for four thousand dollars, instead of 
eight thousand, the figure at which this 
would have to be marketed. Slade is 
ordinarily a hard man to beat 1 

Tom was on his feet. 

“There shall be no question of sharp 
practice in this transaction,” he cried. 
“I have no desire to beat Mr. Slade 
or the Griswold Company. Unfortu- 
nately, I can’t offer to return his check, 
since it’s been deposited in my bank, at 
Wickham. But I'll give you my per- 
sonal check for eight hundred at once, 
if it’s acceptable, and will send the bal- 
ance in a week. Certainly it was un- 
necessary, Mr. Griswold, to summon 
me from Wickham merely to obtain the 
return of the check.” 

Tom was angry—also in despair. 
The whole Aladdin’s palace that he had 
built upon the Slade’s 
approval of the tunneler came tumbling 
with crash upon crash about his crim- 
soned ears. Peggy was snatched away 
to the stars by the evil genius of the 
lost lamp. She had been almost in his 
arms. [ven in the depths of his misery 
he remembered, with thankfulness, that 


assurance of 


he had not notified her of his arrival 
in New York. 

Mr. Griswold sighed wearily. 

“Keep the thousand,” he said. “I 
don’t want it. And please sit down, 
Mr. Bain.” 

“Then may I ask why I was called 
here?” insisted Tom, 

“Certainly. You're entitled to know. 
I wanted to see the chap who sold Sam 
Slade a digger that couldn’t be made to 
dig.” 

“And now, I trust, your curiosity has 
been assuaged,” said Tom ruefully. He 




















The Tom 


had recovered his self-control. His 
only thought was to escape from the 
office and hide his anguish of spirit 
in the crowds of the street. 

“T think I understand how it hap- 
pened,” sighed the magnate judiciously. 
“You simply sold it to him. That’s 
all.” 

“And your judgment now is that you 
don’t want it?” 
lessly. 

“Of course we don’t. That is Slade’s 
verdict. My opinion is based on his. 
He knows more about 
machinery than any other man in the 


questioned Tom hope- 


earth-moving 


country.” 
“Then | 

your time.” 
Mr. Griswold picked up those 

prints that had rolled under his chair, 


need take up no more of 
blue 


Tom salvaged the others. He 


while 

likewise vouchsafed a rubber band to 

encircle the roll. Tom, with his tunneler 

under his arm and his hat in his left 
” 
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hand, extended his right, with the cheer- 
ful demeanor of a good loser. 

“Slade knows machines,” remarked 
Griswold, ignoring the offered palm. “I 


know men. <As an inventor, you'll 
never amount to shucks. You're a 
salesman. Do you feel disposed to look 


in that direction?” 
“7 I don’t know. 


” 


I’ve always had 
the idea ‘ 
“Tt’s a mistake. Lose it. You're a 
1atural-born salesman.” 
“Wha-what— 
“Four That’s a 
ll put 


to work on big stuff among big 


hundred a month. 


good deal, but you'll earn it. 


you 


people. You're cut out for it, and I’m 


willing to gamble a year’s salary, at 
that rate, 


that you'll bring in the bacon. 


If you do, lll raise you. What’s the 
answer :” 
“I’m yours,” said Tom. “Is there 


a perfectly sound-proof telephone booth 
in the outer office ?” 





FLOWERS’ TOYS 


HE rose and honeysuckle weal OTeW 
Of sun and wind and gentle summer showers 
So butterflies, of gold and brown and blue 


Did Nature make, to help amuse her flowers. 
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Marshal Ney and the 


HIS is the story of Michel Ney, 
I Marshal of France. 

It is also the story of Peter 
Stuart Ney, a Scotch 

schoolmaster of North Carolina. 
Marshal Ney, his back to a blank 
wall, fell, pierced by eleven bullets from 
a firing squad’s muskets, at dawn on 
December 7, Peter Stuart Ney 
died more or less peacefully in his bed, 
at the Osborn G. Foard, in 
Rowan North Carolina, No- 
vember 15, 
Hundreds of’ people- 


rum-loving 


IS15. 


house of 
County, 
1840. 


-my credulous 


self among the number—have always 
believed tl the two men were one. 
Hundred re, equall ll informed, 
declare that such an idea is rank non 
sense. Will ye let me tell the story 


lge for yourselves: 


and leave you to jud 

Michel Ney was a French peasant’s 
son. He was born in 1769, the same 
year as the Duke of Wellington.- His 
father, Pierre—or Peter—Ney, was a 
cooper. His mother was a red-haired 
Scotch-Irish woman. Michel inherited 
red hair and the still 
that went with it 
who once had served 


his mother’s fiery 
more fiery temper 
From his father 
as a private soldier—he-inherited a love 
of martial life. 





Carolina Schoolmaster 


His parents managed to scrape to- 
gether enough cash to keep the lad in 
a monastery school until he was thir- 
teen. Then he took a minor clerkship 
in a law office, did badly there, and 
went to work in an iron foundry. Sick- 
ening of trade, he ran away—while 
still in his middle teens—and became a 
soldier in a hussar regiment. 

There, after a year or two of drudg- 
ery, he began to make his mark, a 
mark as fiery as his hair or his temper. 
The lad loved danger and courted it 
He had an inborn genius 
natural 


unceasingly. 
He was a 
Before he 


for military life. 
swordsman and rider was 
twenty, he was the best fence and 
horseman in his 
Che 
with it a chance for peasant soldiers to 
make good. Hitherto, French 
had nearly all been noblemen, but the 
Revolution’s guillotine had made noble- 
The Revolution, too, 
with 


regiment. 


French Revolution dawned, and 


officers 


men hard to find. 
brought France to war several 
foreign powers 

a youth 
forge ahead. 


his 


It was the right moment for 
of Michel Ney’s sort to 
With 
vay to a captaincy; 
and to the rank of brigadier general. 


speed, he slashed 


then to a colonelcy 


whizzing 























Men of 


He went through more hair-raising ad- 
ventures than any wild-West hero. His 
men adored him. He was picked out 
as a leader for forlorn hopes; and he 
had a quaint way of turning such for- 
lorn hopes into spectacular victories. 
You remember glorious old Brigadier 
Gerard, don’t you? Well, Conan Doyle 
is said to have drawn him, to the very 
life, from Michel Ney. 

It was a time when mere boys were 
winning hero medals in France—boys 
so young that they used to paint side 
whiskers on their cheeks to make them 
look grown up. It time, too, 
when French private soldiers had be- 


was a 


gun to think for themselves, and when 
they-deposed or murdered officers who 
they thought were not competent. 
They did not try to kill or depose 
Ney. But, them and from his 
wild temper, he caught the trick of 
insubordination. He insulted and dis 
obeyed his superior officers, won vic- 
tories by going dead against their com- 
mands, and challenged them to mortal 


from 


combat when they protested. 

He quarreled with everybody above 
him, and he was worshiped by every 
one beneath him. His temper blazed a 
way for him through every obstacle, 
and it laid up enmities that were one 
day to drag him to ruin, 

\ : ] 


Napoleon bonaparte sprang into 
power, oO of the conf 1 and bub 
, 

il ( I oO ‘Ta \ \\ 
h ( d Vy the M in OF Vestiny at 1 
becan | abject slave | nceeforth 


Ney piled up glory for Napoleon, not 
for himself; and mightily did he boost 
the fast-rising fortunes of Bonaparte. 
Napoleon alternately cursed him for 
a hot-headed fool and acclaimed him 
“the Bravest of the Brave,” almost al- 
ways deciding against him in the dozens 
of Ney’s quarrels with other generals. 
lhrough it all, Ney took Napoleon’s 
praise and abuse as a dog might accept 
its master’s. 
Honors 


Bonaparte was his god. 
thick and fast to 


came 
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He 
Duke 
\loskva. 


Michel Ney, the cooper’s sof. 
was made a Marshal of France 
of Elchingen, Prince of 3} 
Through it all, he remained poor. 
Plenty of other generals—like Masséna 
and Auguereau—wallowed in plunder 
and graft, but Ney’s hands stayed clean, 
and his pockets remained empty. His 
rough tongue kept him from making 
useful friends. His war genius alone 
made his place in the Napoleonic court. 

When Napoleon suggested the Rus- 


sian invasion, Ney alone had sense 
enough to call the plan idiotic.e Yet it 
was Ney who saved Napoleon’s shat- 


tered army from destruction on the re- 
treat from Moscow. 

Then came Napoleon’s downfall and 
exile to Elba. The Bourbon monarchy 
was restored to power in France, with 
Louis XVIII., brother of the beheaded 
Louis XVI., as king. 

Of all the worthless Bourbon rulers, 
XVIII. was probably the most 
sublimely incompetent. It been 
said: “The Bourbons learn nothing and 
forget nothing.” It might truthfully 
be added that they never knew anything 

It was their own blun- 


Louis 
has 


to begin with. 
dering asininity, rather than the divine 
1 


will of the people, that thrice kicked 


the Bourbon monarchs from the throne 
of hy ce. 

Ney, hopel leon, offered 
I t t y nment. 
\ s that 

d « ped from Elba and 
had | ed XVIII 
ordered Ney to lead an army against 
Napoleon and capture him 


“Sire,” promised Ney, “I will bring 
him back to Paris, like a jungle beast, 


im an iron cage.” 

He marched against the advancing 
Napoleon, intent on keeping his pledge 
to Louis. But no sooner did Ney set 


Bonaparte than he flung | 


eyes on 


self on his knees, weepingly kissed the 
hem of Napoleon’s gray overcoat, and 
vowed to fight for him to death. You 
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see, the dog, set upon his old master 
by his new, acted in true dog form. 
And if there is anything more loyal 
than a dog, it is hidden from mortal 
eyes, in heaven. Yet for this Ney was 
branded a traitor to France. 

Napoleon, with Ney at his side and 
Ney’s army at his back, entered Paris 
—poor Louis XVIII. running for his 
life as Bonaparte drew near. 

Three months later, the Allies, at 
Waterloo, crushed Napoleon and sent 
him into permanent exile at St. Helena. 
Ney, who had fought so valiantly for 
his emperor; went into hiding, until 
such time as he the 
United States. He was tracked down, 
arrested, and brought to trial for his 
life as a traitor. 

It was a time—as Briggs would put 
it—“when a feller needed a friend,” 
and Ney had not been politician enough 
to store up either friends or bribe 
money for such a crisis. 

Louis suggested first that the pris- 
oner be tried by a court-martial con- 
vith most of 

On a tech- 





could escape to 


sisting of five generals, 
whom Ney had quarreled. 
nicality, this arrangement fell through. 

“Good!” exulted Ney when he heard 
the news. ‘Those fellows would have 
killed me like a rabbit.” 


It was then decided that the House 
of Peers should try him, and here he 
was little better off, for dozens of the 
peers had every reason to hate him. 
They were lordling t wl e had 
laughed or whom he had snubbed or 
sworn at. They were also ennobled 


generals with whom he had quarreled 
or whom he had eclipsed. 

Let me waste a minute, and 
now, by recording the action of a gal- 
lant man—Marshal Moncey—who de- 
tested Ney, but who was too honorable 
to help kick him to death. King Louis 
Moncey to preside at N y’ 
Moncey replied to the king in the 


I 


1 - 
nere 





ordered 
trial. 
following letter—a man’s letter, if ever 
[ read one: 
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“Sire, my life, my fortune, all that 
is dearest to me, belong to my country 
and to my king. But my honor is my 
own, and no power on earth can wrest 
it from me. I wish to leave an un- 
tarnished name to my children. 

“Is it for me to pronounce upon the 
fate of Marshal Ney? Where, sire, 
were his accusers when he was fight- 
ing on so many fields of battle? Did 
they follow him? Did they accuse him 
during twenty years of toil and danger? 
If Russia and the Allies cannot forgive 
the conqueror of the Moskva, can 
France forget the hero of the Berezina? 
At the crossing of the Berezina, siré” 
—during the retreat from 
“in the midst of that awful catastrophe, 
it was Ney who saved the remnant of 
the army. 

“IT had in that army relatives and 
friends. Am I to aid in sending to 
death him to whom so many French- 
men owe their lives, so many families 
their sons, their husbands, their rela- 


Moscow— 


tives! 

For which splendid refusal, Louis 
sent Moncey to prison on a lese- 
majesty charge. 

Ney’s trial began November 20, 1815. 
It ended on the evening of December 


6th; The final vote ran: One hundred 
and thirty-seven for death by military 
execution, seventeen for exile, one— 
the Duke de Broglie—for acquittal. An 
Irishman, “Count” Lynch, voted for 
shame 1 death | the g illotine. 

The Duke of Wellington was still in 


and was a strong sympathizer 
with Ney. The moment he heard the 
Peers’ verdict, he posted off to King 
Louis to plead for the prisoner’s par- 
don. He reached the palace while a 
diplomatic reception was at its height. 

Louis suspected the duke’s errand. 
He turned his back on the visitor and 
Wellington 
himself—shouted 


Paris 


walked away. as hot-tem 


pered, almost, as Ney 


| 
to a group Of grinning courtiers: 


“T commanded the armies that put 
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your king on his throne. I shall never 
again set foot in his presence!” 

Then—so runs the story—the duke 
hurried away to make other and more 
daring plans in Marshal Ney’s behalf, 
first carefully and publicly announcing 
to all who would listen to him: 

“It is a military matter in which I 
have no right to interfere.” 

King Louis, as he went to bed that 
night, thus dismissed the tidings that 
the prisoner’s beautiful young wife and 
four little boys were in the anteroom, 
begging for an audience: 

“T am bitterly sorry for poor Ney. 
I would gladly preserve a father to his 
family, a hero to France. But,” witha 
yawn, “let me hear in the morning that 
the traitor is dead.” 

The hour set for the execution was 
8 a.m. Such of the populace as had 
heard of the verdict were furious. So 
were the soldiery—men who had 
fought under Ney and who worshiped 
him. There were whispers of a rescue 
raid. It the authori- 
ties to put the condemned marshal to 


Was decided by 


death in the Luxembourg Park instead 
of on the parade ground near the Rue 





de Grevelle, as had first been an- 
nounced. 

At 3 a. m., Ney was wal from 
a sound sleep”and told of the death 
sentence; also that he had | hours 
of life | wife and ns W 
brought in y good to him. To 
the prison priest, N 

“France blames me [ blame my- 
self. I did,wrong. I reproach my- 
self. But I am not a traitor. I was 


driven on by impulse. It was like the 
breaking of a dike before a flood.” 

ed, to drive 
He bade the 


The 


ped him on 


Into the carriage he step] 
to the place of execution. 
+] ey eer 


Lilt VOICI ASL. 


priest get into 
\ aie 
ANCY Cla 


priest demurred 
the back, exclaiming: 
“Take precedence over me in enter- 


ing the carriage, M. le Curé, and IJ’ll 
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make up for it by taking precedence 
over you in entering heaven.” 

It was a raw, misty winter morning. 
As the public did not know where the 
execution was to be, there were few 
spectators. The firing squad, oddly 
enough, was made up of Ney’s own old 
soldiers. Ney was backed against a 
wall, and the officer in charge cleared 
his throat to read the death warrant. 

“Michel Ney,” intoned the officer, 
“Duke of Elchingen, Prince of Moskva, 
I” 

“Say, ‘Michel Ney, once a French 
soldier, soon to be a heap of dust!” 
broke in the prisoner impatiently. 

The the 
soldiers were lined up and the officer 
prepared to bandage Ney’s eyes. The 
prisoner shoved him angrily to one side, 
snarling: 

“Are you such a fool that you don’t 
know I’ve been facing powder and shot 
for a quarter century ?” 


warrant reading finished, 


Turning to the firing line, with a ges- 
ture worthy of Napoleon’s own gallery 
charlatanism, he exclaimed: 

“Before God and man, I swear I have 
never been a traitor! May my death 
be of value to my country! Vive la 
France! Soldiers, when I place my 
hand over my heart, be that your firing 


sisnal. Now! Present arms! Aim! 
Fire!’ 

\ ri r voll rashed through the 
_ A cvliit PA? Pe | ‘ hie 
mist, ( i ( ad pon His 
face, \ red | I along the 
greasy pavement, from his chest. 


According 
bid spectators afterward dabbled hand- 
kerchiefs in this blood. The officer pro- 
nounced Ney dead. The body was 
lifted into a carriage and driven to the 

There an 
examining doctor reported six bullets 
in the chest, three in the head, one in 
the right 

The body was then buried in an un- 
marked Over this grave Ma- 


to the official report, mor- 


near-by Foundling Hospital. 


arm 


grave. 
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dame Ney never placed a stone, though 
she had loved her husband dearly. 

Napoleon, growing fatter day by day 
and chattering like a magpie on his St. 
Helena rock, said, when he heard of his 
adoring follower’s death: 

“IT regret Ney’s fate. 
he deserved it. He 
traitor.” 

So much for authentic history. But 
the rest of my story is supported by 
the statements of men and women 
whose word was considered sacred. 
All but one of these people were Ameri- 
cans. 

Early in 1819—more than three years 
after the marshal’s execution—several 
Frenchmen, making a tour of the 
United States, stopped for the day at 
Georgetown, North Carolina. At the 
hotel there they saw a big, red-haired 
man. One and all, they stopped to 
stare at him. He caught their astounded 
gaze and, turning on his heel, walked 
quickly away. The Frenchmen asked 
the landlord the red-haired man’s 
name. 

“He’s a 
landlord. 
Stuart Ney. 
teach school.” 

The Frenchmen 
the stranger whos¢ 
strangely excited them, but he had van- 
ished. On inquiry, they found that he 
had left town in a hurry. 

A month or two later, 


trying to 


Ss 


But, after all, 
was a double 


Scotchman,” replied the 
“His name is Ney—Peter 
He’s looking for a job to 
out to seek 
had so 


went 
presence 


Ben- 


Colonel 
jamin Rogers wa 1 secure a 
teacher for Browasville, South 
Carolina, district Peter Stuart 
Ney applied for the position and was 
engaged. For the next seventeen 
years, he taught school at various places 
in North and South and in 
Virginia. 

He was competent, according to the 


loose educational 


the 


1 
school. 


Carolina 


very country-school 


standards of those days, and he had an 
almost 


But he had an ungovernable temper and 


uncanny faculty for discipline. 


Ainslee’s 


a habit of getting excessively drunk 
from time to time. These two faults— 
especially the latter—cost him many a 
good job. 

Little by little, a mystery began to 
cling to the man. Though he said he 
was Scotch and though he sometimes 
spoke English with a laborious Scotch 
accent, yet he had a queer way of 
breaking into French whenever he was 
excited. And when he was off guard, 
his accent was much more French than 
Scotch. 

It was an age of military prepared- 
ness. Every community had its “Mus- 
ter Day.” On one of these Muster 
Days, the local commandant managed 
to get his militiamen so tangled in a 
series of maneuvers that he couldn't 
straighten out the line again. 

Peter Stuart Ney stepped forward, 
and in thirty seconds had put the mili- 
tia in correct formation. 

After this, he was in great demand 
on Muster Days and presently was the 
ruling spirit on such occasions. He sat 
his horse superbly, and his fencing was 
the marvel of the neighborhood. Crack 
swordsmen from all over the South 
came to cross foil or saber with him. 
Peter Ney was easily the master of 
them all. 

Then 
for a 
ticed. 


another trait—still odd 
Scotch schoolmaster—was no 
When he was sober, Peter Ney 
grim and taciturn, sharply refus- 
talk about himself at all. but 


twelve 


more 


the influence of ten or 
rum or 


| 
under 


glasses of Aux Cayes potent 


peach brandy, he waxed talkative— 
even boastful. 

And when he was 
used to announce to the whole barroom 
that he was no Scotchman at all, but 
Marshal Ney of France. 

At first this laughed at, as a 
drunkard’s brag, the more so since Ney, 
as soon as he 
denied 


anything but a Scotch school-teacher. 


very drunk, he 


Was 


was sober again, always 


most vehemently that he was 
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He even flew into crazy rages when 
people guyed him about his boozy 
claims to greatness. But later the story 
began to gain credence. It fitted in un- 
commonly well with his appearance, his 
swordsmanship, his wonderful military 
knowledge. 

Colonel Rogers heard these rumors 
and asked the schoolmaster about them. 
Ney replied shortly: 

“Tam French, I left France for po- 
litical reasons. I prefer to say no 
more.” 

Says Colonel Rogers in an affidavit: 

“IT was visiting the Brownsville 
schoolroom, one day in 1821, when a 
boy entered with a newspaper that told 
of Napoleon Bonaparte’s death. Mr. 
Ney read the report, turned deathly 
white, swooned, and fell to the floor as 
if he had been shot.” 

The affidavit goes on to say that Ney 
was carried to his bedroom, where he 
spent the night burning a boxful of 
papers. Next morning, he was found 
with his throat cut. He had hacked at 
the jugular with a small penknife. The 
knife blade had broken off in the 
wound, and Ney had fainted from loss 
of blood. 

Colonel Rogers and one Julius Poel- 
nitz sewed up the cut. As he came 
back to his senses, Ney mumbled: 

“With the emperor’s death, my last 
hope is dead!” 


time 


ike 
the flid Ne ot 
my brothers to a military revi it Co- 
lumbia. Ney’s magnificent horseman- 


Several for 


Marshal 


ship attracted everybody. 
eigners insisted that he was 


Ney. They said they could not be mis- 
taken. Ney suddenly rode off. He 
told my brothers, ‘I must go!” 


Now, if you don’t mind, let’s pass to 
affidavit I will condense it. 
Mrs. Mary C. Dalton, 


another 
Its author was 


of Iredell County, North Carolina, who 
for a year or more was one of Peter 
Dalton’s 


Ney’s pupils. Mrs. reliabil- 
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ity, by the way, is vouched for by a 
score of her neighbors. 

Mrs. Dalton declared that the 
school-teacher, when perfectly sober, 
once told her that he was Marshal Ney 
and that he gave her the following ac- 
count of his escape: 

“IT am not Peter Stuart Ney,” he 
said, “but Michel Ney, Marshal of 
France. History tells you that I was 
executed. But I escaped death through 
the aid of my friends and others. On 
the day appointed for the execution, 
I was told that my life was to be spared. 
I was instructed to give the command 
to fire and to fall while giving it, so that 
the bullets might pass over me. 

“T carried out my instructions. In 
battle I never knew what fear was, but 
took my position in front of my sol- 
diers and gave the command to fire. 
But at my execution, I was almost 
frightened to death. I was taken up 
by the soldiers and carried to the hos- 
pital. That night I was disguised and 
sent to Bordeaux. From that place I 
sailed to the United States, landing in 
Charleston the latter part of January, 
1816. The next three years I spent in 
seclusion, and prepared myself for 
teaching by studying the classics and 
higher mathematics.” 

\t another time, he told Mrs. Dal- 
ton that he owed his escape to the Duke 


I Wellington’s secret aid. Welling- 
n was in command of all the troops 
in Paris, just then Also, that a blad- 


der full of red liquid was given him to 
hold his coat and 
to burst with a pressure of the hand 
fell. 

On his arrival in America, he said, 
he chose teaching, “because it was in 
many respects like the military profes- 
sion in which he had passed his life.” 
He could not bear the thought, he said, 
of “engaging in any occupation where 
he would be commanded or controlled 
by those whom he might regard as his 
inferiors.” 


inside the breast of 


as he 
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The scar on his face and several 
scars on his body corresponded with 
those borne by Marshal Ney. 

Burgess Gaither, a planter of note, 
has testified that Ney told him of his 
identity as the marshal, explaining that 
his secret must be kept for the sake of 
those in France who had aided in the 
escape. Ney also told him much about 
the Russian campaign and many “in- 
side stories” of French army and court 
life. 

“People here call me ‘old Ney,’” he 
complained. “But wait! Napoleon’s 
son will-soon be put on the French 
throne. Then I can go back home and 
see my wife and sons.” 

But one day in 1832 came news 
of the death of 
“L’Aiglon.” That night Ney burned 
another box of papers. Next day he 
said: 

“Now that he is dead, all hope of my 
seeing my dear ones and of returning 
to my fatherland is dead, too.” 

He never thereafter spoke of France 


Napoleon’s son— 


but plodded drearily along at teaching, 
his wages being two hundred dollars 
a year and his board. 

If you care to dig up the files of the 
Dayton Journal in 1874—I do not re- 
member the month or day—you will 


find an interview with Philip Petrie, 
who vy then eig!l ears old d 
who ] ] d il t 
I 

1e { ot 
in De 5 ng 
from Bordeaux for Charleston On 


deck, several days out, he came face 


to face with a tall red-headed passen- 
ger. At sight of him, Petrie’s heels 
clicked together and his hand went up 
in salute. 

“Why do you salute me?” asked the 
red hair¢ l Mal 

‘As my superior officer, Monsieur le 
\ 


. " “ge ie tae 
Maréchal Ney,” replied Petrie. 


“Marshal Ney was shot two weeks 
; a> , 


ago in Paris!” growled the stranger, 









stalking back to his cabin, from which 
he did not emerge again until the ship 
docked at Charleston. 

Petrie saw Peter Ney’s signature on 
the passenger list and swore it was 
identical with Marshal Ney’s, which he 
had often seen on official papers. 

A New York handwriting expert of 
the present day—a man often consulted 
in law cases involving chirography— 
also goes on record as saying that sam- 
ples of Peter Ney’s handwriting are 
the same as samples of Marshal Ney’s. 
Mrs. Dalton tells of a young French- 
man’s mysterious visit to Ney, one 
ght, at her fatl 


1¢ For Ssev- 
eral reasons, she 1 


ni r’s house. 
relieved the youth to 
be one of Ney’s sons. 

When Louis Philippe ascended the 
French throne, Ney went on a spree to 
drown his disgust. In the fit of de- 
lirium that followed, he scribbled plans 
of the battlefields of Friedland and 
Jena. 

“In 1832,” writes Mrs. Dalton, “he 
told my mother that he had secretly met 
one of his sons in Virginia, four years 


earlier.” 

He borrowed Scott’s “Life of Napo- 
leon” from a Mrs. Young, of Houston- 
ville, Iredell County, North Carolina. 
When he returned the book, it was co\ 


( ed ith h In reinal nove ; “Vile 
! N ! rd roT ¢ 
| 1 
{ ] VI 1 
| lan, but never a 
thing more than a cavalryman.”’ 
He also devised the seal of Davidson 


College—where \Woodrow Wilson later 


passed his freshman year—with the de- 
sign of a man’s right hand gripping a 
dagger. This is an exact copy of the 
emblem on the hilt eB ip yleon’s favor- 
11@ SwoO!l 

\n illustrated magazine found its 
way to the Foard house in Rowan 
County, where Peter Ney was spending 














It contained a picture of 
Ney looked 
contempt, 


his last days. 
Marshal Ney’s execution. 
at the woodcut in amused 
then confided to Mr. Foard: 

“All wrong! The ass has got the 
positions all wrong! Some day I'll 
sketch it for you. I shot. I 
felt safe as soon as I saw the old sol- 
diers, my own men, who made up the 
firing party.” 

J. W. Sanders, of Iredell County, 
tells of Ney’s identification as the great 
marshal by John Snyder, a Pohemian 


was not 


who had been conscripted by Napoleon 
and who had served under Davout and 
afterward under Ney. the 
schoalmaster, in Statesville, in 1840, 


Seeing 


Snyder turned white and cried out: 

“My God! The dead alive! It is 
the marshal!” 

Ney put his finger to his lips, drew 
Snyder aside, and talked with him. 
After which, Snyder admitted that he 
had been mistaken. 

Ney, in his cups, twice said: 

“If I reveal myself, my friends will 
suffer heavily. \dded_ to 
should always be in danger of assassi- 


which, | 


nation.” 

George Laird, an Irish sergeant, who 
saw Marshal Ney’s body for a moment 
Hospital, di- 


the exec ition, deposed that 


lying in the Foundling 
rectly after 
not one WO 


there ind on it. 


\\ he an imposte Manv people 
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could never have become, in three brief 
years, so accomplished a scholar as was 
Peter Ney. Nor did they think the 
marshal would have been content to 
live always absent from the wife and 
the children he loved. 

Their supposition was that Peter Ney 
took advantage of, rustic credulity to 
pose as a great man, with the idea of 
increasing his own popularity. Perhaps 
he did. 

[ am going to pass over the testi- 
mony of a dozen more witnesses for 
the defense and come to the final scene. 

Stricken with rheumatism and _ sev- 
eral other ailments, old Peter Stuart 
Ney lay on his deathbed. He knew he 
In a moment of delirium, 
he whispered, in French: 

“The Old Guard is annihilated. And 
now / must die! But if I get well, I 
must go back to my wife and my boys.” 


was dying. 


Doctor Locke, the attending physi- 
cian, leaned over the bed, at the last, 
and said: 


“Mr. Ney, it grieves me to say you 
are dying. Will you~tell us who you 
are?” 

The old man answered slowly and 
solemnly : 

“Before Almighty God, I am Michel 
Vey, Marshal of France!’ 

‘T he 


August number of AINSLEE'S 
] Mr. 
“Men f Nlyster series 


ill contain tne next irticie n 


lerhune’s 

























York denied 


Massingham, 


OBODY in New 
N that James W. 
the Wall Street magnate, was 
one“of the finest judges of paintings in 
America. Not only had he the passion 
of the wealthy collector and the cul- 
tured taste of the enthusiast, but, too, 
he had a flair, a second sight, where 
stretched canvas and twisted tubes of 
oil paint were concerned. 
Yet, deep in the well of his inner con- 
that although he 


sciousness, he knew 


appreciated beauty in art, its real use 
for him lay in the fact that its acquisi- 

| tion constituted great luxury, the lux- 
ury of the very rich. 

He said to himself that he was too 
big a man to | money, that he loved 
only 
the | u 
single « eption il-lengt r 
trait of his wife by Mark ( 


als mae 
u ilized achiey¢ 


meant to him the vis 


ments of so and so much force and 


energy, their very beauty representing 


a check of so and so many figures an 


1 finally, the amount of brain strength 
Li that it had taken to e 
of th ; ch ck 


a zood 


irn the 


-_] 
aient 
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business acumen. 


As He Reaped 


a little shyly, if he loved her best of 
all, he replied, “Yes, my dear—best of 
all ] ; y 1 ] 1 rol ( 1 


By Achmed Abdullah 





HS 
ce) 


He admired exactly two things—suc- 


cess and fairness; and he did not com- 
prehend that there is nothing 


futile as success in everything, nothing 


quite so 


quite so unjust as fairness in every 
thing. - But he was an honest gentle- 
man who saw without spectacles what 


He 


business—al- 


to exist. vas right 
his 


yet one had a sneak- 


ever he knew 


his life and in 


—in 
ways right; 
ing suspicion that at times he ought to 


and 


have been 
But that fault. 
He was forty-five, quiet, gray-haired, 
tumultu 
ous courtship that carried her off her 


wrong. 


wasn't his 


massive-hewn, when, after a 


fe he married Judith | n ho 
ticent laug pur ( 2 
t ru 
1 tl € 
é | 1 ( 1 t t | I 
! ed him 
There was no doubt of h love for 






doubt of his harsh, 
And so when, 


ie asked him, 


her, nor was tnere a 
honest moral rectitude. 
after their honeymoon, sl 












ile soul 





wanted to know more. 





As 


He 


‘living 


“What do you mean by 
things?’”’ she demanded, and _ she 
slipped her tiny hand from between his 
two great hands; huge they were, hairy 
and short-fingered, with the high veins 
of a blooded racer. 

“Do you really want to know, my 
dear?” he asked, smiling, glad, since 
he hated conscious semifalsities; and 
she gave a decidedly affirmative reply. 

Then he told her. 

“You are a woman,” he began, “and 
so the chances are that you won’t for- 
give me for telling you. But here 
goes!” He rose and looked down on 
her small russet head. “I repeat that 
I love you best of all living creatures, 
but there is something else—something 
that I love best in all the world, even 
better than I love you, dear.” 

“And that is?” impatiently. 

“Success—power—a man’s work— 
fairly achieved!” He spoke the words 
brutally, but without egotism, simply 
stating a fact he had always lived up 
to, always would live up to, regardless 
of everything and everybody. 

There was silence—silence so thick 
and palpable that Judith could hear the 
minute sound of a poppy petal that de- 
tached itself from a of flowers 
in an enormous Chinese vase in the cor- 


mass 


ner of the room and fluttered onto the 


rose-and-purple Tabriz rug She 
looked at him, fascinated, a little fright 
ened: and then he explained to her hi 
creed—a blending of belief in force, in 


fairness, in fate, but having for basis 
the cult of self; a selfishness sublimely 
unself-conscious and serenely brutal— 
and always fair. 

He told her some chapters of his 
life, chapters that Wall Street knew 

and hated and feared ; how, two years 
of his most trusted em- 


- before, one 


ployees, a man with whom he had gone 
to school, had dipped his hands into 
the cash box of James W. Massingham 
& Co. in a moment of dire need, ex- 
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pecting to make the shortage good at 
the end of the month. 

“You—you forgave him?” 
girl’s voice splintered and broke. 

James Massingham was a deeply re- 
ligious man. 

“No,” he replied, frankly astonished 
at her question. “God will forgive him. 
I am only a man, with a man’s duty, 
a man’s fairness.” 

“And”—her voice 
“what did you do?” 

He made a great gesture of finality. 

“T had him arrested and prosecuted. 
They gave him five years.” 

“But—but you ruined him! 

“T was fair and just.” 

“But”—she shrieked out the words—_ 
“you did ruin him!” 

“He ruined himself.” 

She stared at him; he saw the hor- 
ror, the instinctive recoil, in her brown 
eyes, but he continued inexorably. He 
loved her. Of But she was 
his wife, and she must accept and honor 
him as God had made him. For, mod- 
ern American business man though he 
was, his were olden Hebrew -of 
the handmaiden whose eyes were upon 
the lips of her lord. 

And so he went on, with that lean, 
wiry, terrible veracity of his: 


The 


was hushed— 


” 


course. 


ideas- 





“There is only one right 
one wrong. I do right—I a 
alw iys !”’ 
She had crouched Ik oe 
uir covered with pricel Byzan 
tine dalmatics. She looked like a small, 
helpless child, afraid of the dark. She 


remembered tales about this man—the 
great John Massingham—tales she had 
heard when he had been still a stranger 
to her. And now he was her husband 
—her husband! There was gray lone- 
liness in the-intimate word. 


“Tell me,’ she _ began. “Mother 
spoke to me once about before I met 
you,” she added rapidly, afraid to look 
at him—‘“about—a man she knew—a 
friend of our family. Loomis Grant 
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was his name. How you 
faltered and stopped. 

“IT guess she told you neither more 
nor less than the truth,” he replied. 
“Loomis Grant had been a friend of 
mine. Then he did me a wrong——” 

“And you?” 

He inclined his massive head. 

“T ruined him—on the Street. ,I 
broke him as a child breaks a brittle 
toy.” 

‘But—I remember now !—I was told 
that you didn’t do it for gain—that you 
lost, yourself—by *. 

“Ves. It cost me half a million. But 
I broke him. I broke his fortune and 
his ambition. I guess I must have 
broken his soul. He’s now clerking in 
the Third National. He did me a great 
wrong—and he paid. It was fair.” 

“Ves,” she echoed—she seemed to be 
hypnotized by his quiet gray eyes—“‘yes, 
you were fair!” 

And James Massin 
rene in his belief that he had mastered 
his wife, the woman whom he loved 


gham smiled, se- 





with all his rough strength and who 
was dearer to him than the dwelling 
of kings. 

But it would have disturbed even his 
colossal equanimity had he known that 


Judith—Judith with the brown eyes and 
the pretty and rather weak chin—spoke 
to hi or two I y 
nol L ( ya € 


In, sit add qd ina whispt 
Her mother looked up sharply. 
“What do you mean?” she asked. 
“T don’t understand you. 


) 1 
But, adeey 


” 





dith, and she he 
ee eae arpa en ltl 
son-in-law except nis enormous wealth, 


his reputation for commercial probi 
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among her husband’s friends, his well- 
known, terrible fairness—and his great 
appreciation of oil paintings. 


It was during the third year of their 
marriage that James Massingham or- 
dered a full-length portrait of his wife 
by Mark Cutter, a young artist from 
the West, who was fighting an uphill 
battle in New York in spite of the fact 
that he had been a Prix de Rome 
scholar. James Massingham’s order 
and the recognition it implied ‘‘made” 
him; it brought him fame as well as 
money, since all the world knew the 
financier’s unfailing flair in matters ar- 
tistic. \nd the artist de erved it, for 


he was a great artist. The portrait was 


a masterpiece, and James Massingham 
loved the canvas only a shade less than 
he loved the original. For he still loved 
Judith, and he was so sure of his own 
love that he never even questioned 


whether she loved him or not. 


And she? 


She had lost her love for him during 
the interview, following their honey 
moon, when he had spoken to her of 
his creed—su ss, power, fairness. 


From that day on, she had feared him 


and she was too small and too feminine 


to love a man whom she feared. For, 
il ‘ ( t] he 1 al 1 

1 the « man did no old 

( Fy at to give him 

the full yvalty of rilice. \nd so 

she lived next to him in that uncom- 

fortable relation | n two intimately 

allied l ns O1 f hom realizes that 
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frankly, “I love you no more. Give 
me my freedom.” And he would have 
replied, “Of course, my dear. It is 
fair,” and he would have given her her 
freedom, though his great, rough soul 
would have cracked under the strain. 

Instead of that, she fell in love with 
Mark Cutter, who was a fine artist, 
but who was, too, a man of flaming, 
headlong fancies, with a tendency to 
leap obstacles of his own deliberate 
building. He proved this by forgetting 
what James Massingham had done for 
him, what James Massingham might do 
against him; and one day—it was one 
of those grim days of fate when a heavy 
mantle of gray-and-lavender mist is 
soaking and shivering down from a 
leaden, puffed sky—he eloped with Ju- 
dith. 


She obtained a Dakota divorce a year 
later and married Mark Cutter, while 
New York held its breath and waited 
for James Massingham to strike— 
James Massingham, the man who was 
fair to friend and foe, the man with 
the Hebraic code of justice, the man 
who had never forgiven a wrong done 
him. New York waited—three months, 
four months. In the meantime, Mark 
Cutter, in spite of well-intentioned 
warnings, returned with his wife to his 
Tenth Street studio, and—nothing hap- 
pened. James Massingham gave no 
sign. It was whispered that the por 
trait of Judith by Mark Cutter still held 
the same place of honor in the finan- 
cier’s gallery and that the spray of 
silvery roses in front of it was renewed 
every day. 

Opinion was divided. Some of Mas- 
singham’s older acquaintances opined 
that he was showing a greatness and 
fortitude of soul that they had never 
suspected in him, while a few of the 
younger men decided that he was get 
ting old and feeble. So they attacked 
him in the Street—to their regret and 
discomfiture. For James Massingham 
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turned on them like a lone wolf, cor- 
nered. He descended into the angry, 
shrill-voiced forum of the Street, he 
threw wide his gold-baited nets, and 
he left ruin behind him. 

It was during that memorable Wall 
Street battle that he finally gained con- 
trol of the K. T. & M.; and Montross 
Leveen, the Fifth Avenue art dealer, 
whispered to some of his intimates that, 
on the day following the memorable 
financial battle, James Massingham had 
given him a carte-blanche order to buy 
up the pictures of 

“Whose pictures, would you think?” 
demanded Leveen, and when nobody 
guessed, he said, after a finely timed 
dramatic pause, “Mark Cutter’s!” 

“But why—why ?” Leveen had stam- 
mered, his surprise breaking through 
his professional tact, and Massingham 
had replied, “Because Cutter is a great 
artist, and because I am a great con- 
noisseur. Go ahead. Don’t ask ques- 
tions. Buy—or i 

Leveen had bowed without another 
word. He knew what that “or” im- 
plied. There were other art dealers on 
Fifth Avenue. 

Sut even that sensation passed, and 
New York was beginning to forget 
about Mark and Judith when the latter 
died, a year later, and once more the 
old scandal was revived—with new 
comments. For James Massingham 








came to the funeral, 
great arms a mass of silvery roses and 
white orchids—the dead woman’s fa- 
vorite flowers—and walked straight up 
to the weeping husband, who was stand- 
ing beside the open grave. 

There was a shudder of expectancy, 
rapidly changing into surprise and re- 
lief. For James Massingham had 
offered his hand to Mark Cutter. 

It was the beginning of a strange 
intimacy between the artist and the fin- 
ancier. It seemed as if the thought 
of Judith—the woman whom both men 
had loved and lost—was an unbreak- 


carrying in his 
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able bond between them. They were 
always together, and yet it seemed that 
this constant companionship with a 
man who had done him a great wrong 
had not changed James Massingham’s 
character and principles in his relations 
with the world at large., He went his 
surly, straight way, suppressing plati- 
tudes and ripping off futilities—brutal, 
selfish, successful, and more grim than 
ever in his belief in justice and fair- 
ness. 

And presently the world thought that 
it understood, and once more it gave 
tribute to James Massingham as a 
shrewd business man and a splendid 
judge of paintings. For the sorrow 
that had come into Cutter’s life had 
made of him an even greater artist 
than he had been before. Blended with 
his supreme technique, there was now 
a quality in his canvases that left the 
critics baffled and hushed; it was a 
mingling of tenderness and of sadness 
—an elusive something that finally 
made of him the greatest painter of 
the generation. And then, when the 
museums and the private collectors be- 
gan clamoring for Cutter’s work, it ap- 
peared that Massingham, with the help 
of Montross Leveen, had bought up 
all the master’s works with the excep- 


tion of a mediocre and juvenile canvas 


Ae - 
in the possession of the Boston u- 
eul 
\ ‘ 

pl 4 
direct with « f opt fi 
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future work, they discovered that there, 


too, James Massingham had got ahead 
of them. For the artist had signed a 
hard-and-fast contract by the terms of 
which he sold to the financier all his 
future paintings, at a price to be de- 
termined in each case by the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan Museum. 
‘It’s fair,” Massingham said to tl 
other, using his favorite word, “fair 
to you and fair. to art. You see” 
they were in a tall, circular gallery 





which had been built especially to house 
the work of Mark Cutter and in which 
the place of honor had been given to 
the portrait of Judith—‘here’s all your 
work, under one roof. A monument 
to your genius! All your paintings!” 

“All except one,” 
flattered, contented; and James Mas- 
singham joined in the laugh. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “that little Boston 
landscape. Well, you know yourself 
it’s a poor piece of work. I don’t want 
a” 

“And you’re right,” replied Mark 
Cutter, as he bent over the silvery spray 


laughed the artist, 


of roses in front of Judith’s portrait. 


So the intimacy between the two men 
continu serenely. Only once was 
there a tiny rift, and that happened one 


Christmas when the artist called on 


James Massingham, bringing as gift an 





exquisi 
just finished. 
“oy 1 excinios PE Seen ROne, Re 
No, no!” exclaimed the financier, 
waving the gift away with his large 
hairy hand. ‘‘Remember our contract 


° oa e 
I buy your paintings—for cash. I can 





not accept them as presents,” and half 
to himself he added, “It wouldn’t be 
fair.” 

So Mark Cutter accepted his usual 
check for the canvas, and thought no 
more out tli { ye refusal. He 
kn | | i] 

] y 

\ ta 
He we » | | the doc- 
tors told him tl ( he le 
—two weeks, perhaps three; and J es 
Massingham, hearing the news, hurried 


South and brought the sick man back 
with him to New York, straig! 


own house, where a bed had been made 


up in tne great cir lar gallery that 
housed Mark Cutter’s lifework. For 
the tist had « CSS : 0 see 
his paintings befor¢ lied 
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his generation, quite fearless, sur- 
rounded by the work of his lifetime, 
serene in the judgment of posterity.* 
And straight across from the foot of 
his bed was the portrait of Judith— 
with the spray of roses in front of it. 

A week passed, and Thornton Mills, 
the eminent specialist, gave judgment 
that Mark Cutter had one more day to 
live, one day at the utmost. On that 
day James Massingham sent away the 
nurses. He himself would see the 
other through his dying moments. 

He entered the gallery, and Mark 
Cutter read the sentence in the calm 
gray eyes. But he smiled. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “I’m not 
afraid to die.” He pointed a feeble 
hand at the pictures. “I’ve done well. 
I know I shall leave something behind 
me—my life’s work—my own——” 

“Your work? Yours?” interrupted 
Massingham suddenly, in a_ strange, 
high-pitched voice. “It is mine! I 
paid for it! By God, man—it’s mine!” 

“Yes, yes,” whispered the artist, ex- 
cited, but conciliatory, “of course it’s 
yours, old man. You paid for it.” 

“T paid for it—fairly! That paint- 
ing—Christmas—the one you offered 
me as a present—I even paid you for 
that, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, yes—of course you paid for it! 
Don’t get so excited, old man,” begged 
Mark Cutter. “The stuff is yours,” and 
he tried to laugh. 

a span of silence. Then 
Massingham stepped up close to the 
bed. 

“Mine,” he said, “all mine!” point- 
ing at the gallery. “And so—and so 
was Judith! She, too, was mine—be- 
fore you came—and stole her 

“T thought you—had—— 

“Forgotten? Forgiven? Forgiven a 
sin—a black sin? I? I?” His voice 
rose to a shriek. 

“You call yourself a religious man,” 
mockingly interposed the artist, and 
James Massingham inclined his head. 
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There was 
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“Yes,” he said, “I am a religious man 
—and even in the Bible there are words 
about debtor and creditor! ‘As ye sow, 
so shall ye reap.’ ” 

Mark Cutter was not a coward. 

“You're too late with your revenge, 
old man,” he said. “I’m nearly dead.” 

James Massingham had walked away 
from the bed. Now he turned. 

“No,” he said, his voice lowered to 
its usual even pitch, “I am not too late. 
For”—he gave a short, mirthless laugh 
—“‘I own your work—all your work— 
the immortal work of the immortal 
artist. Mark Cutter, the greatest 
painter of his generation! Only one 
painting is missing—the little banality 
up in Boston—and I would not buy that. 
Do you know why? Because that is 
the painting by which posterity will 
judge the great Mark Cutter!” 

“What do you mean?” came a cry 
from the bed, and then came the flash 
of steel and the rip-rip-rip of stretched 
canvas being slashed to pieces. 

“IT mean this—and this—and this! 
cried James Massingham, mutilating 
canvas after canvas. “You took my 
wife—and I—I take your life’s work 
—your fame—your immortality! Fair, 
isn’t it? An eye for an eye!” and he 
went the round of the gallery, slashing, 
slashing, while the dying artist looked 
on, helpless, agonized. 


” 


James Massingham came to the por- 
trait of Judith. He lifted up his knife 

and then, quite suddenly, he dropped 
it. He fell on his knees and cried, 
stupidly, clumsily, as men cry. 


And that is the reason why, in all the 
world, there exist only two paintings 
by the brush of Mark Cutter—one, an 
inferior daub in the Boston Museum, 
and the other, a portrait of a young girl 
in the Metropolitan Museum, _be- 
queathed to it by the late James W. 
Massingham, with the single stipulation 
that every day the spray of silvery 
roses in front of it be renewed. 














AD he been born a generation 
sooner, Charles Grosevenor 


Peabody would have sucked 
the head of a cane; he was as simple as 
that. A generation ago, he would have 
been known as a “fop,” a decade ago 
as a “mollycoddle.” The more per- 
tinent and impertinent present day 
knew him briefly as a “nut.” And, of 
course, every one called him “Cholly.” 

Aside from the disadvantages of in- 
herited wealth and position, Cholly was 
in no way remarkable. He was neither 
short nor tall, stout nor spare. His 
eyes were a neutral gray, his hair a 
negative brown, and his chin negligible. 
His tailor saw to it that, externally, he 
resembled other well-dressed 
man, schools 


every 


young and fashionable 
aided him to neglect his mind. 
There was nothing vicious about 


Cholly, nothing obnoxious. In the suc- 
cinct undergraduate phrase, he “just 
didn’t have it,” “it,” in his particular 
case, meaning the power to please or 
peeve, or, indeed, awaken any emotion 
born of a lively interest. If Cholly 
realized this, he did not brood over it. 
He moved in a sphere of vacant con- 
tentment, neither swelled by his ma- 
terial subdued by his 
spiritual shortcomings. 


benefits nor 

“Cholly’s misfortune,” said Cunning- 
ham Sneed to a 
never having had to face emergencies, 


n admiring audience, “‘is 


By Brevard Mays Connor 
Author of “Miss Lochinvar,” etc. 


and Cholly’s good fortune is never hav- 
ing had any emergencies to face.” 

Which is just such a paradoxical 
near-truth as one might expect from 
Cunningham Sneed. 

“What I mean is,” he went on, no- 
ticing the littlest débutante’s bewilder- 
ment, “is that meeting emergencies 
might have made a man of Cholly, but 
as he lacks the material for such a meta- 
morphosis, it’s lucky he won’t have 
any to meet.” 

“IT see,” said the littlest débutante, 
who did not see at all, although her 
eyes were opened to their widest. 

These remarks, passed at one of the 
Thursday dinner dances, had _ been 
called forth by the sight of Cholly in 
earnest conversation with Jean Aubrey. 
The onlookers first laughed, and then 
earth Cholly could 
admitted 


7 
wondered what on 


find to say to such an 
paragon. 

What Cholly did say—and he said it 
very solemnly, after he had been in- 
troduced to Miss Aubrey and they 
were alone together—was: 

“You are the most beautiful woman 
in the world.” 

The girl dropped bored lids over her 
violet eyes, and sniffed at the compli- 
ment as a well-fed cat sniffs at a saucer 
of doubtful cream. 
what 


“Yesr” she yawned. “And 
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“That’s all,” said Cholly. “That’s 
all I know. It’s my swan song.” 

Miss Atbrey’s wonderful eyes 
opened quickly and transfixed him with 
that disconcertingly level gaze for 
which she was famous. 

“Really?” she asked wonderingly. 
“Do you mean to tell me that you won't 
plague me with flattery like the rest of 
these—men ?” 

No one in the world could say “men” 
like Jean Aubrey. It was not con- 
temptuous—quite, and by no means was 
it flattering, but it was extremely dis- 
tinctive. 

“T really and truly mean it,” he re- 
plied. 

Again he bore that probing scrutiny 
and evidently bore it well, for she 
smiled and held out a little gloved hand 
which he found to contain a_ truly 
masculine pressure. 

“You are admitted into the circle of 
my friends,” she smiled. 

Cholly sighed. 

“What! You're not satisfied? I 
warn you that circle is small and select.” 

a, te lly sighs,” said Sneed, over their 
shoulders, “because, while well paid, 
friendship is a position without hope 
of promotion. Isn’t that so?” 

“I’m satisfied,” said Cholly to the 


girl. 

“Good!” she smiled. 

“In that case,” inter] 1 the other 
man, “run away like a good little fel- 
low, and let Miss Aubrey and me talk 


seriously.” 

“She doesn’t want to talk seriously,” 
said Cholly, without moving. 

“How do you arrive at that conclu- 
sion ?” 

“Because, if she did, she wouldn’t be 
at a frivolous affair like a Thursday.” 

The girl laughed softly and mischie- 
vous] 

‘That’s logical, isn’t it, Mr. Philoso- 
pher?” she asked, but Sneed only bit 
his lip and scowled. He could look 
very thunderous when he folded his 
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arms and glowered beneath his brows. 
It was, perhaps, to prevent the storm 
falling upon Cholly’s hapless head that 
she suggested she would like an ice. 

He was off like a shot and back al- 
most immediately. Sneed pressed his 
temples and groaned. 

“Cholly!” he exclaimed piteously. 
“Won’t you ever learn? Can’t you take 
a hint unless it’s inserted by means of 
an operation? Don’t you know that 
when a lady says she wants an ice, she’s 
politely bidding you good night ?” 

“She said she wanted it,” Cholly 
faltered. 

“So I did, and so I do.” And, with 
a smile that was more than repayment, 
she took the plate from him. 

Sneed folded his arms and glared be- 
neath his brows. Being a brilliantly un- 
successful novelist, he was somewhat 
of a paragon himself, and society had 
tacitly agreed that Jean Aubrey’s en- 
tertainment was his portion. 

“Well,” he intoned, “are you going 
to stand there all night? Does a lady 
have to lower her dignity so far as to 
say, ‘Get out’ ?” 

“Sure,” was the cheerful reply. “It 
wouldn’t hurt my feelings.” 

Miss Aubrey gave him her hand and 
her smile again. 

“T know we will be 
said “You @#ffay 


Which, of course, was a hint: that 


friends,” she 


, 
all upon me 


Call he did, the ry next day, and 


I 


or some rea- 


many days after that. 
son, Jean Aubrey, who quickly tired of 
men, and as quickly told them so, put 
up with him. Perhaps it was because 
Cholly held true to his promise and 
never flattered her with his lips, no mat- 
ter what his eyes might say; or per- 
s because his almost con- 


haps it wi 
tinual presence was a preventive of 
such utterances from other men. At 
any rate, she admittedly found him, 
useful. He ran errands, carried par- 
cels, exercised her dogs, and chaperoned 
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her to and from the political and so- 
cial meetings that occupied her days 
and nights. He performed so much 
and was satisfied with so little that 
even Cunningham Sneed found noth- 
ing of which to complain. 

“But,” demanded one bold young 
thing of the latter, “but if Cholly’s 
with her all the time, how do you ever 
get a chance to make love to her?” 

“Oh, Cholly!” laughed Sneed. “No 
one minds Cholly. I would as soon 
make love to Jean with Cholly there 
as not—sooner than not, in fact, for if 
in some unguarded moment she should 
happen to accept me, I would have a 
witness. And Cholly is so brazenly 
honest he would swear to the facts, even 
if they lost her to him forever. Cholly? 
Why, Chuckie, her Pom, is more jeal- 
ous of me than Cholly.” 

Society marveled. And from mar- 
veling, it grew indignant. Half—the 
male half—sneered at Cholly for his 
temerity in approaching, no matter how 
humbly, the superior person of Miss 
Jean Aubrey. They drew the old com- 
parison between fools and angels, for 
there was no one, high or low, who was 
mean or rancorous enough to deny that 
she was a superior person. The news- 
papers were prone to liken her figure 





and carriage to Juno’s, her beauty to 
that of the austere Diana, and her wis- 
dom to Minerva’s. She was a horse- 
woman, a tennis shark, a forceful and 
engaging public speaker, and a prac- 
ticing barrister-at-law. Papers and the 
people alike spoke of her with respect 
and awe, for, during her public career, 
she had exhibited none of the weak- 
nesses that exalted position too often 
germinates. 

Society’s other half—mothers with 
marriageable daughters, and the daugh- 
ters thereof, for the most part—avow- 
edly viewing the affair according to 
Cholly’s best interests, declared it was 
a sin and a shame for the girl to let 
him eat his heart out in a perfectly 
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hopeless quest and end by abandoning 
him to a wretched life of no purpose. 

To be fair with Jean Aubrey, she 
was more than once disturbed by just 
such misgivings, and finally she put it 
squarely up to Cholly himself. 

“Don’t you worry about me,” he 
laughed. “I told you at the start that 
I was satisfied, and I still am. I don’t 
look as if I were eating out my heart, 
do I? To come down to brass tacks, 
I’ve gained three pounds since I’ve 
known you. It’s only reasonable to ex- 
pect that you will get married some day, 
but as for abandoning me to a wretched 
life of no purpose, that’s all rot; you 
know. The blooming thing never had 
any purpose, anyway, and is it duesn’t 
annoy you, and I’m not in the way, 
why, I guess I’ll just keep on sticking 
around—if you don’t mind.” 

“Of course I don’t mind,” she re- 
torted somewhat sharply, and they 
shook hands over it, as friends, as they 
had shaken hands over other things: 

She said no more about it, and she 
may be forgiven if she thought no more 
about it, for she was an exceedingly 
busy young woman, what with her com- 
mittee meetings and her social work 
and her feminist propaganda, not to 
mention a large charity practice in the 
criminal courts. 

Cholly’s interest in her work, if un- 
He helped 


where he could, obliterated himself 


intelligent, was unbounded. 
where he could not, encouraged always, 
and agreed readily with her refutal of 
the most accepted theories and con- 
ventions. 

“Cholly,” she asked uneasily one day, 
“do you always agree with me from 
conviction, or—or—prejudice ?” 

“From downright conviction,” he as- 
sured her. 

“Which is?” 

“That everything you do is right.” 

Jean Aubrey elevated helpless orbs 


to heaven. 
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“How to reward such faith?’ she 
wondered audibly. 

“You pat Chuckie when he’s good,” 
he grinned. “Pat me.” 

She did so, moved by a spirit of play- 
fulness quite at variance with her so- 
ber mood; and Cholly bit her finger, 
declaring that was what Chuckie woul’ 
have done; and they laughed, and 
Chuckie yapped and chased his tail 
clownishly, and for a blissful moment 
or two they quite forgot the garment 
makers’ strike, which was then claim- 
ing their—that is, her—attention. 

At the conclusion of those blissful 
two moments, Jean Aubrey arose with 
a thoughtful expression and moved to 
the window, where she stood and stared 
across. at the opposite skyscraper—they 
were in her downtown office—for a 
long space in silence. Cholly respected 
her silence and snuggled Chuckie up 
comfortably, so he would be quiet, too. 

“Cholly,” demanded suddenly, 
“what would you say if I should get 
married ?” 

“Oh, dear!” he said, letting Chuckie 
fall. 

“Is that all you would say?” 
smiled, turning back. 

“That, and, ‘Bless you, my children.’ 


I suppose it’s Ham Sneed.” 


she 


she 


“T didn’t say so.” 

He disregarded that 
“Of course, there isn’t a man alive 
that’s good enough for you, but I sup- 
pose Ham comes nearer than 
else. 

“T’m afraid he knows it.” 

“No harm that,” said Cholly stoutly. 
“So do all the handsome boys, and 
none with a better than 
Taking it from a eugenistic 


He’s fine looking 


reason Ham. 


purely 
point of view 3 

“Cholly ! 

He stared in surprise. 

“T haven’t offended you? Why, we’ve 
talked eugenics a thousand times.” 
She only blushed, ; 

“Of course,” he continued callously, 


Please !’’ 
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“it’s a little disturbing from a personal 
point of view, but you, of all people, 
must practice what you preach. Now, 
as to Ham 

“Please !” 
her ear tips. 

“Oh, that’s all right. I was only 
going to say that he’s bang-up brilliant 
and all that, and a darned good fellow, 
besides. It doesn’t often happen.” 

“What doesn’t?” she asked, in a 
choked voice. 

“Why, a fellow having all his talent 
and being a—a regular fellow besides.” 

She turned from the window to stare 
long and wonderingly. 

“Cholly,” “it happens less 
often that one man speaks of another 
as you have done, under the circum- 





she begged, crimson to 


she said, 


stances.” 

“Rats!” he protested, coloring in his 
turn. “It’s only the truth. And if it is 
Ham, I'll be the first to cheer.” 

“Cheer?” she echoed. 

“What’s that °” 


“I’m thinking,” she whispered, “of 
the musigians on the Titanic. Men 
called them heroes.” 

“IT don’t see the connection,” said 


Cholly, “but never mind. It isn’t often 


I do. Returning to Ham——” 

“T haven’t said it was he.” But she 
would not meet his eyes. 

“No-o; you haven’t said so 

And I don’t ky OV \V C ther | ever 

will or not. I can’t say it is Ham un- 
til he asks me.” 

“You mean to say he hasn’t?” 


“No,” she replied, with a trace of a 
pout. “He suffers from qualms of con- 
science. It’s my money.” : 

“Oh, that!” He pondered. 
he want you to give it away?” 


“Does 


“Or wait until he makes as much.’ 


Cholly looked glum. 

“He'll never do that until he lets his 
heroes, and heroines live happy ever 
after. 
his last book—— 


They both committed suicide in 
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“T have it!” he cried suddenly. “You 
ask him!” 

“Cholly!’’ she cried, as she had be- 
fore, and, as before, he looked sur- 
prised. 

“Why, Jean, you’ve insisted time and 
again it was woman’s right to choose 
her mate.” 

The girl frowned and considered the 
question. 

“And so it is,” she said, after a pause. 
“But there is another difficulty in Ham’s 
case. He objects to my work. He’s 
pleased to be sarcastic about it, and he’s 
pleased to contend seriously that the 
home is a woman’s place Cholly, 
what is your honest opinion of wom- 
an’s sphere?” 

“Haven't bothered my head about it,” 
he admitted readily. 

“Not bothered your head—after all 
our talks—after all the speeches you’ve 
listened to?” . 

“T was interested in a_ particular 
case,” he grinned. 

She stamped her foot angrily. 

“Remember your promise! What, 
then, is your honest opinion of my 
proper sphere?” 

“Any one you choose to occupy,” said 
Cholly simply. 

She frowned upon him with much 
displeasure, tapping her foot thought- 
fully the while. 

“Don’t worry about Ham,” he added, 
in an effort to soothe. “You can 





wheedle him into line.” 

“IT don’t. want to wheedle him!” 
flared Miss Aubrey. “He must come 
into line of his own accord, moved 
thereto by an earnest conviction!” 

“Like mine ?”: he teased. 

“Even like yours, if necessary,” she 
retorted. 

The conversation was brought to a 
close by the entrance of its subject. He 
was gloomy-browed, was Cunningham 
Sneed, and he threw himself back in a 
swivel chair with only a scant word of 
greeting. 


“Off your feed?” asked Cholly soli- 
citously. 

The author was disdainfully deaf. 
He tapped his shoe with his cane, and 
wheeled slowly until he faced the girl, 
at whom he stared long and moodily. 

“T’m weakening,” he said at last. 

“Meaning?” she asked quickly. 

“Meaning that I might be induced to 
embrace your isms and ologies so long 
as they include yourself.” 

Cholly became suddenly limp. 

“Might?” repeated the girl. “ ‘Might’ 
suggests a reservation. There must be 
no reservation. You must take them or 
leave them.” 

He groaned theatrically. 

“IT don’t want to take them, but I 
can’t leave them. Necessity is stronger 
than my pride. I take them.” 

She appraised him with her calm, 
steady scrutiny. 

“I think I must ask some proof as 
earnest.” 

“Proof you shall have!” he cried, 
bounding to his feet. ‘A visible proof, 
an audible one! What have you on 
for this afternoon? 
tion to quell ? Behold these biceps! Is 
there a riot to start? Behold this fiery 
tongue !” 

He stuck out the fiery tongue, and 
even Miss Aubrey laughed. She soon 


Is there opposi- 


sobered, however, though a little imp 
of mischief danced in her eyes 

“Very well,” she smiled. “You will 
have an opportunity this very after- 
noon. There's going to be an indigna- 
tion meeting of the striking garment 
makers before one of the factories. 
If there’s a riot, there’ll be arrests, and 
if there are arrests, there’ll be publicity, 
and from publicity, sympathy will 
spring.” 

“You shall have your riot!” he de- 
clared, jamming his hat firmly upon his 
head. 

“Come along, Cholly,” said Miss 
Aubrey, from the door, as if as an 
afterthought. 














The garment makers’ riot has become 
journalistic history. It was a sensa- 
tion for three editions, and then faded 
from the headlines and passed through 
the hands of the staff humorist, the sob 
artist, and the contributing sociologist, 
to find interment at the hands of the 
paragraphers and the “old subscribers” 
on the editorial page, which is the 
burial ground of all news matter. 

Considering the number of acute 
young gentlemen who “covered” the 
riot, and the amount of space they filled 
in its description, it is remarkable that 
one, if not the most, important aspect of 
it should have escaped notice. The 
name of the young man with the tum- 
bled hair and the heavy eyebrows who 
spoke from the top of an area railing 
never appeared in print, nor was his 
person apprehended by a _ revengeful 
police. And yet it was this same young 
man who, by dint of a fiery eloquence, 
drove the mob from murmurs to howls, 
from blaspheming their quondam em- 
ployers to bombarding their premises 
with what missiles came to hand. And 
it was this same young man who, upon 
the appearance of the police, incited the 
mob to resistance and, putting himself 
at their head, led a dashing charge that 
necessitated the calling out of reserves. 

When defeat appeared imminent, this 
young man was spirited away by 


S 
1 


entht ti followers, and the two 
who were aware of the identity of 
ningham Sneed had their own reasons 


for reticence—Cholly P 
in St. Luke’s with concussion of the 
brain and could not speak, and Miss 
Jean Aubrey, who occupied a cell in 
the Tombs and would not. 

For three days, Jean Aubrey refused 
the appeals of family, friends, and even 
officials to accept bail. She even re- 


—— ho | 
eabody, who lay 


fused to see her family or friends, and 
would not allow newspapers to be 
brought her. She realized the adver- 
tising possibilities of her imprisonment, 
and, burning with zeal for the cause, 
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she was determined to prolong it as 
much as possible. She prohibited news- 


_papers from purely personal reasons. 


Publicity was all very well for the 
cause, but it was disconcerting to see 
the history of one’s life and acts, topped 
by a hideous mislikeness of one’s self, 
emblazoned in crude type and selling 
for a penny. 

On the third day of her martyrdom, 
word was brought her that the Misses 
Peabody had called. The Misses Pea- 
body were Cholly’s great-aunts and 
only surviving relatives, and a flicker of 
amusement crossed the girl’s face as 
she fingered their cards. It was typ- 
ical of the Misses Peabody to present 
cards, even in the Tombs. Turning 
them over wonderingly, she found this 
message penciled on the back of one: 
“We come from Charles.” 

She frowned. She had been sq oc- 
cupied in plans for her trial that this 
was the first thought of Cholly that had 
entered her busy brain. Now she ad- 
mitted that it was peculiar she had not 
heard from him. 

“What is the matter with Charles?” 
she asked on the other card, and sent 
it out. 

Back came the portentous answer: 

“He is near death.” 

The Misses Peabody were hastily 


\ubrey’s cell, 


to Jean 


Stiffly er t, their wrinkled faces cold 
th disapproval of their surroundings, 
they spoke their minds. And the girl, 


walking back and forth in the narrow 
limits of her cell, was forced to admit 
that they were right to the uttermost 
farthing. She had involved Cholly in 
affairs that were not to his liking or 
interest. She had embroiled him in a 
fray that was none of his concern, and 
wherein he had received a_ probable 
deathblow. And she had allowed him 
to pursue the gilded phantom that was 
herself without the least idea of allow- 


ing him to grasp it. 
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Savagely, she shook the door until a 
warden came. 
“Send for some one,” she com- 
manded. “I want to get out of here.” 
Her release was speedily effected, 
and the Misses Peabody’s limousine 
whirled her uptown to the hospital. An 
impressionable interne neglected an 
urgent case to show her Cholly’s room, 
and at her entry, as if he had been 
waiting just for that, he opened his eyes 
for the first time since the accident. 
“°M all right. Can’t hurt solid 
ivory,” he said, and fainted again. 
Her coming was the turning point, 
and, from then on, he mended rapidly. 
She announced her intention of nurs- 
ing him, but he would not hear of it. 
“None of that Florence Nightingale 
stuff for you,” he declared. ‘You've 
got to be a Joan of Arc, and be tried 


and burned in the fires of public 
opinion. What did we start that riot 
for?” 


““ 


But you aren’t interested in the gar- 
ment makers!” she charged. 
“You are,” he replied, 

enough for me.” 

She walked to the window, under 
pretense of lowering the shade, but 
feally to hide the tears of pity in her 
eyes. 

“Do you know you are a most un- 


‘and that’s 


usual person, Cholly?” she murmured. 

“Unusually simple,” he jeered. 

Whereupon she stamped her foot and 
left him. 

Busy as she was, she found time to 
visit him every day. He protested 
“against the length and frequency of 
these visits as a waste of her very 
valuable time. She told him with in- 
creasing sharpness to mind his own 
business, and on more than one occa- 
sion came as near to quarreling with 
him as was possible with a person of 
Cholly’s complaisant disposition. 

Indeed, a change had come over Jean 
Aubrey. 
turbed by fits of impatience. She ex- 


Her serenity was often dis- 
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hibited a temper that had hitherto lain 
concealed, and that, it must be admitted, 
often found in Cholly an object, if not 
a’cause. At other times, she would fall 
into a darkling silence and stare at him 
with bent brows for long, disturbing 
moments at a time. 

He minded these last most of all, and 
spent the dreary hours of his con- 
valescence in thinking about the change 
that had come over her, and striving to 
find a reason for it. He reached a con- 
clusion at last, and later a decision, 
One day he addressed her. 
he said, “has it ever struck 
you that I might deserve some reward 


“Jean,” 


for getting this crack on the dome? 


ptibly, but he pre- 


She started perce 
tended not to notice. 

“If it has struck you,” he continued, 
turning and looking steadily into her 
eyes, “l want you to forget it. I don’t 
deserve any reward, and | don’t want 
any—beyond what you gave me the 
day we met. I just want to be one of 
your friends, and I don’t want you to 
worry any more about it.” 

“\WWho said I was worrying about 
you?” she flashed, and, to his horror, 
her eyes filled with tears. “Do all men 
think about nothing but themselves ?” 
“T hope I may never get well, for 


having made you cry,” he said. 


“Cholly!” she protested, in a choked 


oice, and hurried from the room. 

i¢€ was pec lily ec ivinced that he 
had neither found the cause nor effected 
the cure of her disorder. Her temper 


grew more uncertain, her black moods 
more frequent. It was not long before 
he had reached a second conclusion and 
a second decision, but the latter had to 
wait until he was up and out before it 


could be put into effect. In the mean- 


time, he asked her one day, quite 
casually: 


“\WVhy hasn’t Ham Sneed been up to 
see me?” 
He bore her suspicious glance with 


disarming frankness. 













ce 














“He hasn’t been in town since the 
riot,” she replied, as casually as he. 

Once on his feet, Cholly resumed 
his duties as chaperon footman to Jean 
Aubrey. This was not the amiable situ- 
ation it had been formerly. She was 
cross, exacting. Time and again he 
meekly bowed his under the 
weight of her wrath. 

“Why are you so stupid?” was her 
censtant complaint, and his cheerful an- 
swer was always: 

“T was born that way.” 

One late April day, as they descended 
to her motor after having disposed of 
a particularly heavy budget, Cholly, 
whose eyes were furtive, spoke in the 
ear of the The latter 
touched his cap and _ stepped aside. 
Cholly took his place at the wheel. In 
the back seat, Jean Aubrey was in one 
of her black silences, and if she noted 
the substituiion, did not remark 
upon it. 

Nor did she question him when he 
drove through the city and out into the 
Pride, perhaps, re- 
strained her, if she was really not so 
abstracted as she appeared. But as 
they mounted into the hills that were 
just yielding to the resurgent touch of 


neck 


chaufteur. 


she 


country beyond. 


spring, and the sweet, mild air shrilled 
past them, the constraint of her brows 


relaxed, her eyes brightened, and her 
lips 1 n t nil ttle 
Hips Degan tO sinile a litti¢ 

On and on they went, ever higher 


into the hills, and ever farther from 
civilization, and, just as the sun touched 
the tops of the trees, they came to the 
shores of a broad, island-dotted lake, 
sleeping beneath the cloudless sky. 
Cholly brought the car to a halt at a 
little pier, arid there stood Cunningham 
Sneed, tumble-haired and _ browned, 
waving them greeting. 

“Got your wire, you see,” he called. 

“Cholly !” the girl, but 


there was no bitterness in the rebuke, 


exclaimed 


and her eyes glowed with a meaning he 
felt he could easily construe. 
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Sneed ushered them to a launch 
moored to the landing float. Cholly 
would have held back, but they insisted 
on his going. 

“Get in,’ urged the author gener- 


ously. “You can look after the en- 
gine. It hasn’t been working very 
well.” 


Cholly took his seat in the stern, 
while the other two sat forward beside 
the wheel. They-droned out across the 
glassy surface, which was a-sheen with 
the rainbow tints of sunset. 

“\Where have you been keeping your- 
self?” he heard the girl ask. 

“Here. | slipped up here after the 
riot, intending to stay until the trouble 
Sneed. “I have my 
good repittation, you know, and my 
offer extended only to starting your 
riot, not to going to jail for it.” 


was over,” said 


“But the trouble has been over a 
long time.” 
“I know, but I had no sooner 


reached here than I conceived the bul- 
liest plot—a hill story—and where bet- 
ter to write it than here? The lake is 
deserted at this season, and I’m well 
taken care of by old Mrs. O’Shea, who 
the winter and 
tired business men during the summer.” 


feeds lumbermen in 


Cholly tinkered with the engine, 
which was running very badly indeed, 


and tried not to listen. From the cor- 


er of his eye; he saw the girl glance 


back at him several times, and as Sneed 
continued to talk about his novel, he 


concluded they found him in the way. 


But what was one to do? They had 
insisted upon his coming. 
He tried harder than ever not to 


listen, abandoned the engine to its sins 
were many—and sought to 
lose himself in a dreamy contemplation 
of old-rose sky mirrored in steel-gray 
water. But it 
would betray him, and little blame to 
them, for Sneed was talking.very high 
still about his 

settled upon 


—which 


was no use. His ears 


and 
novel! A 


excitedly—and 
glumness 
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Cholly. He became increasingly vexed 
with Sneed. He had not kidnaped Jean 
Aubrey and brought her to such a per- 
fect trysting place for her to hear the 
love speeches of a mere novel hero. 
Here was the ideal time and place for a 
declaration. Not for a moment did he 
seriously consider that his presence was 
a deterrent. They knew that he didn’t 
count. 

They reached the far shore, and kept 
along its shadow, and still Sneed talked 
about his novel! Asthma attacked the 
engine and choked it, and still Sneed 
talked, his voice, and especially his sub- 
ject, a profanation of the hallowed dusk 
and the girl’s presence. In a 
Cholly seized the oil can and beat lustily 
upon the cylinder head until even the 
novelist’s voice was drowned, and with 


rage, 


his voice, his enthusiasm. 
“What’s wrong?” he asked blankly. 
The girl threw her head and 
laughed until the hills gave answer. 
“Nothing,” said Cholly, “except that 
you forgot to fill the gasoline tank.” 
In the gathering dusk, the three’ sat 


back 


and looked at one another. 

“It’s miles back,” 
fessed. 

“We can’t walk,” said Cholly 

“We can paddle to the bank and walk 
from there.” 


five Sneed con- 


“Paddle with what n oil 
That’s the only movable thi he 
boat. I’ve looked.”’ 

Couldn’t we sho uggested the 
girl. 

Sneed shook his head. 

“Useless, as well as_ undignified. 
Mrs. O’Shea is five miles away, and 


she’s deaf.” 
“Darn!” said Cholly. 
“Profanity,” orated the 


ses 


other, “is a 
It’s only a 
One of 
us must swim in and go for help.” 
“Sure,” said Cholly, arising and be- 


confession of weakness. 


hundred yards or so to shore. 


ginning to strip off his coat. 
“Stop!” cried the girl. “I won't hear 
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of it! You’re just up from bed. We 
can stay here until morning as well as 
not.” 

“Never!” declared Sneed. “Aside 
from the impropriety of it, it would not 
be gallant. It is a happy opportunity to 
prove that the age of chivalry is not 
dead. One of us must swim ashore.” 

His tone was bantering, but a seri- 
ousness underlay it that silenced her. 

“Sure,” said Cholly. 

“Not you!” cried the other man, 
mock-dramatically. “Where would be 
the merit in a mere Cholly Peabody los- 
ing his life in the service of his lady 
fair? But a Cunningham Sneed! A 
highly unsuccessful novelist! Why, the 
deed would mount to the summit of 
heroism !” 

“Of absurd heroics!” scolded the girl. 
“Don’t be silly! That water must be 
freezing.” 

“The greater the service, then,” he 
laughed, and, before they could stir 
hand to prevent it, he had dived over- 
board, dressed as he was. 

He came up with a splutter and a 
great thrashing about. 

“It is cold,” he faltered, “but I had 


just as well go on. ‘Fare thee well, and 


if forever——’ Br-r-r-r!” 

[The two in the boat sat silently and 
stared into the darkness, until a shout 
told tl had gained the banl 
Cho d ith t 

‘Isn’t that just like Ham?” he 


laughed. “Now, I would never have 
thought of swimming ashore, if I had 
lived to be a hundred. And how splen- 
didly he pulls off a stunt like this!” 

Her silence was not very encourag- 
ing, but he persisted. 

“You remember how he looked at the 
\nd what a corking speech that 


riot? 
was! And how he did wade into the 
cops! It—it sort. of reminded me of 


‘Ivanhoe’ and the ‘IdyJs of the King.’ 
“Cholly,” demanded Miss Aubrey 
suddenly, “how did you get hurt?” 


’ 





Ve 


as 


ot 
to 
ot 
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“Oh, me!” he scoffed. “I think I got 


” 





stepped on. Now, Ham 

“He is a man of very superior qual- 
ities,” she agreed dryly, and leaned for- 
ward. “And I am a woman of su- 
perior qualities, am I not, Cholly ?” 

“And then some!” 

“Then hasn’t it ever struck you,” de- 
manded Miss Aubrey, “that I don’t 
need any more—in a man? Hasn't it 
ever struck you that what I need is 
not coincident qualities, but supple- 
mentary ones? I don’t need brains, 
Cholly,” she went on; “I need un- 
selfishness. I don’t need heroic ac- 
tions; I need little attentions. | don’t 
want esteem; I want—devotion !” 

He was not capable of understand- 
ing, but there was that in her voice that 
awed him. 

“You once had occasion to remind me 


that it was woman’s right to choose her 
mate,” she went on. “In my case, it 
appears to be not only a right, but a 
necessity. Any one with any discern- 
ment at all would have seen why I 
have been unhappy all these weeks. 
Don’t be an utter idiot!” she exclaimed, 
with a touch of asperity. “Come up to 
this end of the boat.” 

Stumblingly he obeyed. When he 
was close, a sudden reticence seized her, 
and she turned her head aside. But he 
stood there stupidly, and she was forced 
to speak. 

“I—I’m cold. I want you to put your 
coat around me.” 

He started to strip it off, but she 
seized it by the lapels. 

“Not that way, Charles,” she whis- 
pered. “I want you to put it around 
me—with your arms in it.” 


Bees 


TO-DAY 
TO-MORROW! Its wealth is but rainbow gold, 


A dream 





a mist in the firmament; 


And yesterday is a vagrant old— 
A beggar with all of its treasures spent. : 
Oh, the things that count in this house of clay 


Are only the things that we 


have to day. 


Oh, kiss me, my love, while your lips are red, 


For life and love cannot always stay ; 
Ashes and dust are the days that are dead, 
When yesterday stealeth the heart of to-day. 
For the love that counts in this house of clay 
Is only the love that we have to-day. 


Then kiss me, my love, while the night birds sing, 
And the roses sleep in the scented gloom, 
And the dark-eyed night is whispering, 
With lips that breathe of the red pink’s bloom! 
For the kisses that count in this house of clay 
Are only the kisses we have to-day. 


Witt LISENBEE, 
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that a popular novel has _ been 
dramatized, especially when it is 
a standard work. People would be 
aghast if I admitted that I had never 
read it, for dramatic reviewers are sup- 
posed to read everything on earth, and 


{ AM always in despair when I hear 


“in the original,” too, even if that orig- 
inal be Russian, Sanskrit, Hindustani, 
or Hebrew. Very often, even if I have 
read it, I have forgotten it, which is 
that 
cowardly 


quite unpardonable. I consider 
these dramatizations 

things, and most 
They force the reviewer to go to his 
library and plunge into the abysmal 
depths of ponderous volumes that really 


are 


also troublesome. 


have nothing on earth to do with the 
theater. 

Yi u see, one 1 obliged to ter to 
the critical tradition. The lu 1 
nivorous reader is no more absurd than 


the idea that in order to review “Ham- 
let” or “Macbeth,” he 
nuisance of himself by 
on the subject of dead-and-gone Ham 
lets and Macbeths, ad libitum. The 
poor chap is never allowed to be his 
own ga 
It seems 


must make a 


“reminiscing” 


gay, 


ignorant, and ingenuous self. 

such a pity, too, and rather 

sad. 
The 


rance is not permitted to the unfortu 


magnificent audacity of igno 





late critic. 
ties of lovely, pellucid ignorance are de 


The stupendous possi 





2PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


By 


ALAN DALE 


nied him. A philosopher says that ffom 
ignorance spring “sudden triumphs of 
flaming, transitory splendor which fuller 
knowledge The 
poor cut-and-dried critic knows every- 
thing, has read everything, has seen 


renders impossible. 


everything, and I am quite sure that 
if Noah had ever given private theatri- 
cals in his ark, for the benefit of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet, the New York critic 
would have been perfectly familiar with 
the program. 

I think I am the only dramatic re- 
viewer who will dare to that he 
never read Du Maurier’s “Peter Ibbet- 
When that book was dramatized, 
and the play produced at the Republic 
Theater, 


Say 
S( yn.” 


[ met a dozen of my craft, all 


perfectly familiar with the book. More 

over, they had read i ‘veah ind veahs 

’ WN e confessed that he had 

the play was announced. Each had as 
similated it in his babvhood 

When I said that I had never read 

it, there was much amazement. It 


seemed too good to be true, but a trifle 
pitiful. What right had I never to have 
read “Peter Ibbetson?”’ Why should I 
shirk all the unpleasant—I mean pleas- 
How could | d ire 


theater thus unprepared: 


ant—duties of life? 

to go to the 

And so on. 
Well, I do 


larly audacious to admit 


not think it was particu 
that I had 


never read the Du Maurier novel. If 




















the book had been by Dickens, I tell 
you frankly that I should never have 
confessed to not having read it. I’ve 
done Dickens very thoroughly, but I 
fancy that there are at least two of 
his novels that I have not read. I 
should have read them. But Du Mau- 
rier! Why must one know Du Mau- 
rier? He has never been prescribed 
as a necessity in any curriculum that | 
have heard of. 1 absolutely refuse to 
know Du Maurier thoroughly. I did 
read “Trilby” and I loved it, but it is 
the only Du Maurier work I ever at- 
tacked. 

The adapter of a popular novel as- 
sumes that not only every critic, but 
every theatergoer has read the book. 
In fact, he relies upon this as a sort 
of advertisement for his work. He is 
of the opinion that the theatergoer 
loves to see his favorite characters 
“visualized,” and he makes a great mis- 
take. In reading.a novel, one uncon- 
sciously sees the characters as one elects 
to see them. One has one’s own set of 
pet pictures. The stage usually dis- 
turbs these in a most arbitrary manner. 
There is never any redress, and the re- 
sult is often disastrous. Moreover, a 
play must stand or fall by its dramatic 
appeal. The fact that one views a row 
of puppets culled from a popular novel 


is no excuse for accepting them as 
drama. "he beauty of literature lies 
descriptions of iracter, its evo 
{101 of character, its phil phi and 
its language [hese all die on the stage 
—or nearly all of them. The book is 
routed just to make some star actor’s 
holiday. 


The critic who goes to the theater to 
judge a play as a play, and not as a 
dramatized novel, is the one whose 
opinion counts. The bias that a read- 
ing of the book induces renders critical 


remarks superfluous. The “unedu- 
cated” critic is more entertaining than 
his learned colleague. ’ve often 


thought that if I had a large family of 
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sons, I would allow one to grow up 
gloriously illiterate. That would fos- 
ter his originality and render him amus- 
ing. All the irritating people who read 
the same prescribed things, in the same 
prescribed way, and think the identical 
prescribed thoughts about them, get on 
one’s nerves. I know that my illiterate 
son would be far more original than 
his well-read brothers. 

So everybody had read “Peter Ibbet- 
son” except myself—and perhaps the 
audience. I went with a perfectly blank 
mind to see the play. I could not help 
feeling a bit inferior and abashed, as 
I listened to the various discussions on 
the novel, but I survived the ordeal. I 
discovered that John J. Raphael’s 
dramatization had been made for those 
who had -read the novel, and for those 
only. I could not find very much play, 
except in the third act, when Peter Jb- 
betson, to avenge the suggestion of ille- 
gitimacy made by the nefarious Colonel 
Ibbetson, killed that old gentleman and 
went to prison. 

The dream incidents did not appear 
to carry much weight on the stage. I 
quite realized that, in the book, they 
must have furnished the raison d’étre 
of the story, and were probably very 
beautiful. I felt rather sorry that I 
had not read the novel, as I could see 
the tremendous possibilities of the nar- 
rative in several baldly undramatie epi- 

des of the play \ll the prison busi- 
eged in for no 


ness appeared 1 be dr: 
luminous reason, and the quantity of 


irrelevant characters vexed, especially 
as they were not programmed “in the 


order in which they speak.” Mr. Ra-- 


phael had, of course, reasoned that they 
would be recognized immediately. The 
adapter of a book is invariably out of 
the perspective. 

However, there is one possible rea- 
son why critics should read the books 
that are afterward dramatized. It is 
that they may have the opportunity of 


protesting that the stories have been 
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tampered with, and that all sorts of lib- 
erties have been taken. It is always a 
great pleasure to be able to say that. 
It sounds awfully nice and abstruse. I 
have never known it to fail as an indi- 
cation of acute critical perspicacity. I 
may remark that any novel dramatized 
must be tampered with, in order to “get 
over” as a play. 

The movies do much keener justice 
to a novel than the “spoken stage.” In 
the movies, it is possible to explain a 
great deal by means of the “‘flash-back,” 
the “fade-out,” and other delicatessen 
of the think that ‘Peter 
Ibbetson” would have made a much bet- 
ter picture than it made a play. The 
pictures could do so much—if they only 
would ! 

The play at the Republic was saved 
by the acting, which was extraordi- 
narily excellent. There were the two 
Barrymores, Lionel and John, who did 
admirable work as the Colonel and 
Peter Ibbetson, respectively. The Bar- 
rymores are extremely talented young 





screens. | 


men who have managed somehow or 
other to live down the handicap of their 
heritage. They not 


merely because their father and mother 


are fine actors 


were wonderful stage favorites, but in 


spite of that circumstance. Of the two, 


I think | prefer Lionel, whose charac- 
terization is so clever. John, who is ad 
dicted to melod le to 
my 1 It ) 

mores, there was Constance Collier, as 
Mary, Duchess of Tower | heard a 
considerable amount of talk about this 


role, but it seemed to me to be woefully 
insignificant. I may also mention Laura 
Hope Crews, in the part of Wrs. Deane 
The complaint usually made by critics 
is, as I have suggested, that good nov- 
els are mutilated for the stage, but this 
is inevitable. The vandalism lies in the 
fact that they are used for the stage at 
all. They should not be; 
when the author is no longer living. 
dramatization that “‘at- 


especially 


Another 
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tracted attention” was that produced by 
Sir Herbert Tree as “Colonel New- 
come.” No review of this work as a 
play will be worth very much, as of 
course everybody has read the Thack- 
eray novel. The opinion of the office 
boy would be of more value than that 
of the professional critic, who, armed 
with all his Thackeray lore, is over- 
weeningly unable-to detect merits or 
demerits in the drama. Possibly Sir 
Herbert Tree produced “Colonel New- 
come” for no other reason than that 
he “saw himself” in the title rdle, just 
as years ago Mrs. Fiske “saw herself” 
as Becky Sharp, and was moved to pre- 
sent a stage version of “Vanity Fair.” 

The reading of actors is rather hu- 
mor-inspiring. They peruse popular 
works simply to imagine themselves in 
the principal roles. When an actor tells 
you that he doesn’t like a certain book, 
it is usually because he cannot “visual- 
ize” himself in the leading role. As 
he reads, he sees himsetf in the center 
of the with all the other rédles 
whittled down to suit his own ascend- 
ancy. The other much 
more interesting, but in the dramatiza- 
tion they are reduced to a very second- 
ary importance. 


stage, 


roles may be 


What Thackeray did for Colonel 
Newcome, Sir Herbert Tree certainly 
did. Possibly, if Thackeray had tried 
to 1 int he ( } / iol timid 
14 ’ . . . 
old 1 1) T 1 | 1 ig! ' 
ibly e d Cree W ¢ ild have 


corrected him in the dramatization. T 
must have the “sympathy 
of the audience. He may have no illu- 
sions as to the make-up of that audi- 
ence, but he clamors for the “sym- 
pathy.” It is absolutely essential to his 
well-being. 


Well, in the play, a: 


1e€ 


star actor 


in the book, you 


are intensely sorry for Colonel New- 
come He is everything that a star 
actor could desir¢ him to be. He is 
thoroughly noble-hearted ; he is gallant; 


he is miserably unfortunate; but, above 



































all, he is a gentleman 
tleman. 
of the delectable commodity known as 
the center of the stage, he is not per- 
niciously stellar, and Sir Herbert Tree 
was wise enough to give the other char- 


a fine old gen- 
Although he has a‘ good deal 


acters a chance. Tree is finer as a pro- 
ducer than as an actor. He is artistic, 
he is lavish, he is diplomatic, and he is 
no vandal. He might have hesitated 
at producing “Colonel Newcome” to 
butcher it, even if butcheringghad been 
necessary. 

In no other rdle that he has essayed 
here has Tree been seen to such advan- 
tage as in this Thackeray characteriza- 
tion. I do not know anything about its 
“success”—I mean its popularity with 
the public—but it has none of the ele- 
ments of that New York prosperity 
which the Washington Square Players 
parodied so gorgeously in “Plots and 
Playwrights.” It was really quite good, 
and there was no possible complaint. 
Critics wer@at a loss because they could 
not accuse Mr. Michael Morton of hav- 
ing taken liberties. Of course 
were taken; otherwise there could have 
been no play. Still, | am of the opin- 
ion that “Colonel Newcome” 
a play. It is merely my opinion, biased 
by the fact that I had read the book. 
If I had only had the foresight, I should 
have sent my office boy to the New Am 


Theater, 


some 


stood as 


sterdam because he told me 


. 
that he had never read “The New 
comes”—poor little ignoramu and 
his views, therefore, would have been 
far more meritorious and _ probably 


more interesting than mine. 

The play was filled with characters 
with which you are familiar—or were 
familiar; you can always say that you 
have forgotten a book, you know, and 
nobody can take offense at that—and 
they did not appear to be dragged in. 
Tree does things so exquisitely. His 
productions poetry, imagina- 
tion, vivid intuition, and even if you 
do not like him as an you are 


possess 


actor, 
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bound to appreciate his efforts as a 
producer. Just the same, it is always a 
pity to produce book plays. I have no 
sympathy with the very best of them. 
They tamper with your imagination and 
take liberties with your ideas, and the 
stage could do well without them. I 
have seen my favorite Dickens stories 
absolutely murdered, for the sake of 
a feebly impossible play with very little 
of the theater about it. It is a serious 
thing to disturb a man’s dreams; it is 
ruthless and indefensible. Ephemeral 
“short stories” are food for the stage, 
and the popular serials of the day are 
quite fit for it. They have not been 
offered as educational fodder, and there 
is room in the theater for them. In 
such dramatizations, the 
say that liberties have 
been taken, because the critic is not 
forced to read these things. There is 
no tradition compelling him to do so. 

As a rule, the manager does not care 
for dramatizations of famous books. 
They have no “punch” to them, he says, 
and of course he knows, as a student. 
Possibly neither “Peter Ibbetson” nor 
“Colonel Newcome” would have been 
accepted as plays by any living man- 
ager, if their book reputation had not 
been so insistent. 

\side from these dramatizations, the 
stage has not been greatly enriched dur- 
ine tl Dip- 


Ing 1e month of 
melo- 


the case of 


critic cannot 


which I write. 


somania, always a cheery and 
dramatic topic, was treated in a play 
by John Meehan, produced at the Be- 
lasco Theater, with Arnold Daly as the 
“star.” It was called “The Very Min- 
ute,” and was a melancholy and rather 
primitive affair. It gave Mr. Daly a 
chance to talk a great deal. He does 
that very well indeed, with a nice stac- 
cato enunciation. “The Very Minute” 
might have been a book play, but was 
not. 

Then there was “The Knife” by 
Eugene Walter, which was universally 
described as “tense melodrama.” Now- 
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adays, if you even murmur the word 


“tense,” you feel that “melodrama” 
must follow. This dealt with a sur- 
geon’s experiments with deadly serums 
upon moral derelicts. These derelicts 
had been responsible for an “infamous 
wrong’—and as there is only one kind, 
I will leave you to guess what it was— 
inflicted upon this particular surgeon’s 
fiancée. Instead of shooting them, he 
inoculated them “in the interests of 
science”—and also of melodrama. It 
surely was “tense melodrama,” with 
dark scenes and all the rest of the para- 
phernalia. 

There was only one performance of a 
play by Wedekind entitled “The Awak- 
ening of Spring,” which was so sex-y 
that its course was not pursued. Wede- 
kind, like a good many other busy peo- 


ple, perceives extreme trouble for 
young folks at the time that they 
“awaken.” Although they have been 


DPPPTPABE 
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awakening for countless ages, and doing 
it quite neatly, this gentleman would 
like us to imagine the most horrible 
possibilities—I might call them inevi- 
tabilities. Spring seemed to be a most 
truculent period. If we had accepted 
the play, Wedekind would probably 
have inveighed against the crocus, the 
tulip, and the hyacinth, and their spring 
awakening. Perhaps a few months 
spent among the flowers would do him, 
and all hit\}ribe, very much good. 

Mrs. experiment with 
negro players seemed to me unusually 
interesting and appropriate. If she had 
imported them, they would assuredly 


I lapge ¢ d's 


have made something of a sensation, 
but they happen to be home products 
and that always alters the complexion 
of the case. Still, Mrs. Hapgood, who 
is feminine and therefore persistent, 
may pierce our armor of snobbery. 
Who knows? 





AUGUST 


N the dog days of August, a magazine has to be twice as entertaining to 


I seem even half as entertaining. 


In order to make the August AINSLEE’S 


every bit as entertaining—— But we are getting a trifle involved in 
our mathematics. What we are trying to tell you is that for the coming number 
we think we have succeeded in getting together a collection of really unusual 
short S 

Did the agent who rented you your summer place tell 3 by any po 
that no matter how hot it got in the middle of the day, the nights wer« 


cool? If the 
delightful 


agent did and the nights are not, you 
ways to keep from thinking of the agent. 





will find in AINSLEE’s several 
Courtney Ryley Cooper’s 


appealing little tale, “Ironed By No. 10,” is one of them. “T&e Lost Waters,” a 


colorful romance of California, by Charles Saxby, is another. 
George Weston’s whimsical account of 


Then there is 


“The Girl Who Was All Alone.” Or 


you might let Alicia Ramsey take you over to northern France, where you could 


lose yourself in the spell of her beautiful story, “The King’s 
Augu st 
Trickstress.” The 


The complete novelette for 


Horace Fish, who wrote “The 


tributes another large installment of “Love Maggy,” 


Chair.” 
will be another Terrassa romance by 


Countess Bareynska con- 


and Albert Payson Terhune, 


in his “Men of Mystery” series, tells us the strange story of Perkin Warbeck, 
who either was or was not one of the little princes supposed to have been 


murdered in the Tower at the instigation of Richard ITI. 
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Like the beauty of young womanhood—simple—pure 
—captivatingly refreshing—Coca-Cola bases its good- 
ness neither on art nor artificiality. A delicious and 
refreshing combination of the wholesome products 
of Nature. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution, 





THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 
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EVERY AINSLEE’S IS A 
Special Fiction Number 


The August number will contain, among 
other things: 


Joya, the Mysterious (novelette) . : . Horace Fish 
The Girl Who Was All Alone . P George Weston 
The King’s Chair . Te ‘ a - Alicia Ramsey 
Ironed by No. 10 . ‘4 . . Courtney Ryley Cooper 
The Lost Waters . me ? p : Charles Saxby 
Men of Mystery. : , . Albert Payson Terhune 


The Snake and the Dancer ‘ - . Henry C. Rowland 


At least three of these stories are as good as the 
best two in this present number. 








Ainslee’s for August 


On sale July 13th 15 cents the copy 
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Because it is the acknowledged banquet 
water -the home favorite——and most 
popular in the clubs try it yourself. 


15 grains of Lithia Salts to the gallon. 
Sold every where in splits, pints and quarts only. 


Don’t accept ordinary waters. 
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“To h—— with the danger! It isn’t that I’m getting away from” 


The *true story and the sequel of RICHARD HARDING 
DAVIS’ greatest war story “ The Deserter” (first published 
in the September 1916 Metropolitan) has been written by 
WILLIAM GUNN SHEPHERD and is published complete in 


a Metropolitan 


all newsstands June 8th 


*Mr. Shepherd calls it “The Scar that Tripled.” It takes up the 
story of “The Deserter” where Davis ended his famous short 
story. Every word of the sequel is true to fact. 


Davis saw the Deserter slinking back to battle, tongue-lashed to duty. 


Read how Shepherd found him. 
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Former United States Senator Mason 


Pioneer in Pure Food and Drug Legislation, Father of Rural Free Delivery System 


Takes Nuxated Iron 


to obtain renewed strength, power and endurance after the hardest 
fought political campaign of his life in which he was elected Congress- 
The results he obtained from taking 


man from the State of Illinois. 
Nuxated Iron were so surprising that 


SENATOR MASON NOW SAYS 


Nuxated Iron should be made known to every nervous, run down, 


anaemic man, woman and child. 


Opinion of Doctor Howard James, late of the Manhattan State Hospital 
Physician, Brooklyn State Hospital, 
who has prescribed and thoroughly tested Nuxated Iron in his own 


of New York and formerly Assistant 





private practice. 
WHAT SENATOR MASON SAYS 
“I have often said I would never recommend medi- 


cine of ang kind. I believe that the doctor's place. 
Ilowever, after the hardest political campaign of my 


life, without a chance for a vacation, I had been 
starting to court every morning with that horrible 
tired feeling one cannot describe. I was advised to 
try Nuxated Iron. As a pioneer in the pure food 
and drug legislation, I was at first loath to try an 
advertised remedy, but after advising with one of 
my medical friends, I gave it a test. The results 
have been so beneficial in my own case I made up 
my mind to let my friends know about it, and you 


are at liberty to publish this statement if you so de- 
sire. I am now sixty-five years of age, and I feel that a 
remedy which will build up the stren and increase 
the power of endurance of a man of my age should be 
known to every nervous, own ic man, 

and child.” 

Senator Mason’s statement in regard to Nuxated 
Iron was shown to several physicians who were re- 
quested to give their opinions thereon. 

Dr. Howard James, late of the Manhattan 
Hospital of New York, and formerly assistant 
cian, Brooklyn State Hospital, said: 


“Senator Mason is to be commended on handing out 
this statement on Nuxated Iron for public print. 
There are thousands of men and women who need a 
strength and blood-builder, but do not know what to 
take. There is nothing like organic iron—Nuxated Iron 

to give increased strength, snap, vigor, and staying 
power. It enriches the blood, brings roses to the 
cheeks of women and is an unfailing source of re- 
newed vitality, endurance and power for men who 
burn up too rapidly their nervous energy in the strenu- 
ous strain of the great business competition of the 
day!” 

Dr. E, Sauer, a 
abroad in great 
“Senator Mason 
times over, organic 
builders, 

“Not 





State 
physi- 


Roston physician who has studied 
European medical institutions, said: 
right. As I have said a hundred 
iron is the greatest of all strength 


long ago a man came to me who was nearly 
nalf a century old and asked me to give him a pre- 
liminary examination for life insurance. I was aston- 
ished to find him with the blood pressure of a boy 
of twenty and as full of vigor, vim and vitality as 
i young man; in fact, a young man he really was, 
notwithstanding his age. The secret, he said, was 
taking organic iron—Nuxated Iron had filled him with 





life. At thirty he was in bad health; at 
y-six he was care-worn and nearly all in. Now 
at fifty, after taking Nuxated Iron, a miracle of 





vits aity and his face beaming with the buoyancy of 
youth 

“Iron is absolutely necessary to enable your blood 
to change food into living tissue. Without it, no 
matter how much or what you eat, your food merely 
passes through you without doing you any good. You 
don’t get the strength out of it. and as a consequence 
you become weak, pale and sickly looking, just like a 
plant trying to grow in a soil deficient in iron. If 
you are not strong or well, you owe it to yourself to 


make the following test: See how long you can work 
or how far you can walk without becoming tired. 


Next, take two five-grain tablets of ordinary nuxated 
iron three times per day after meals for two weeks. 
Then test your strength again. and see how much 
you have gained. I have seen dozens of nervous, 
run-down people who were ailing all the while double 


Please mention this magazine 





strength and 
endurance and en- 
tirely rid them- 
selves of all symp- 
toms of dyspepsia, 
liver and other trou- 


their 








bles in from ten to 

fourteen days’ time 

simply by taking 

iron in the pr 

form. And this 

after they had in Former United States Senator Wm. E. 
some cases been doc- Mason, recently elected Member of 
toring for months the U. S. Congress from Illinois. 
without obtaining 

don’t ge But Senator Mason’s championship 
forms of reduced of Pure Food and Drugs legisla- 
iron, iron acetate or tion, his fight for the rural free 


inecture of iron sim- delivery system, and bis strong 
tinet advocacy of all bills favoring 


Pg The oe _ labor and the rights of the masses 
manded by Mother as aguinst trusts and combines, 
Nature for the red made him a national figure at 
coloring matter in Washington and endeared him to 
the blood of her the hearts of the working man 
children is, alas! and the great masses of people 
not that kind of throughout the United States. 
iron. You must Senator Mason has the distinction 


of being one of the really big men 
of the nation. His strong en- 
dorsement of Nuxated Iron must 
convince any intelligent thinking 
reader that it must be a prepara- 


take iron in a form 
that can be easil 
absorbed and assimi- 
lated to do you any 


> 
good, othe rwise it tion of very great merit and one 
may prove worse we ~ A 
than useless which the Senator. feels is bound 
aa 4 to be of great value to the masses 
Many an athlete of people everywhere, otherwise 
and prize fighter has he could not afford to lend his 
won the day sim- name to it, especially after his 
Pt strong advocacy of pure food and 
ply because he knew drugs legislation. 
the secret of great Since Nuxated Iron has obtained 
such an enormous sale—over three 
strength and endur- million people using it annually 
ance and filled his other iron preparations are often 
blood with iron be- recommended as a substitutefor it. 
ore he went into The reader should remember that 
the affray: while there isa vast difference between 
7 ordinary metallic iron and the or- 
many another has ganic iron contained in Nuxated 
gone down in _ in- Iron, therefore always insist on 


having Nuxa Iron as recom- 
mended by Dr. Howard James, and 
other physicians. 


glorious defeat sim- 
ly for the lack of 
ron.” 











NOTE—Nuxated Iron which is prescribed and rec- 
ommended above by physicians in such a great variety 
of cases, is not a patent medicine nor secret remedy, 
but one which is well known to druggists and whose 
iron constituents are widely prescribed by eminent 
physicians both in Europe and America. Unlike the 
older inorganic iron products it is easily assimilated, 
does not injure the teeth, make them black, nor upset 
the stomach; on the contrary, it is a most potent 
remedy in nearly all forms of indigestion as well as 
for nervous, run-down conditions. The manufacturers 
have such great confidence in nuxated iron that they 
offer to forfeit $100.00 to any charitable institution 
if they cannot take any man or woman under 60 
who lacks fron, and increase their strength 100 per 
cent or over in four weeks’ time, provided they have 
no serious organic trouble. They also offer to refund 
your money if it does not at least double your strength 
and endurance in ten days’ time. It is dispensed by 
all good druggists. 
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Be a Farmer! 





>Cents 


BACK-YARD | 
GARDENING * 


THOMAS R. Sb: 
BEST ‘ 
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BPAVE you a backyard, or 

| H vacant lot, now growing 
" flowers, grass or weeds? 

If so, plant a vegetable garden 
and be independent. Last year 
there was a shortage in all crops 
and the demand was the greatest 
in history. That is why vegeta- 
bles are nowan expensive luxury 


Back-yard 
Gardening 


By Thomas R. Best, has been 
published to help avoid another 
shortage in the vegetable crop. It 
tells what can be done with a 
small plot of ground; how to lay 
it out and plant; what to plant 
early and how to secure a suc- 
cession of crops—and thus get 
double service from the same 
ground in one season. 


Price, Fifteen Cents 


From your news dealer, or sent postpaid, 
upon receipt of nine two-cent stamps by 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers 
83 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 
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O need of asking: “Charlie 
who?” Everybody knows 
that just “Charlie,” is Charlie 
Chaplin. 

There has been lots of 
trash published about this funniest of 
all comedians, but the Charlie Chaplin 
Book (authorized and copyrighted) is 
the only one which deals with Mr. 
Chaplin’s best work. It contains all of 
the side-splitting comedies in whick 
this artist has appeared for the Essanay 
Company, in interesting, well-written 
story form. 

In this book you will find Charlie in 
“The Bank” at “Work”; “By the Sea” 
holding down “His New Job” as “The 
Champion,” and all the others at which 
you have laughed. 

Charlie is funny and so are these 
stories and the Charlie Chaplin Book is 
well worth fifteen cents. 

At your news dealer’s, or if he cannot 
supply you, send direct to the pub- 
lishers, adding four cents to the price 
to cover postage. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers 
NEW YORK 
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Travel the Water Way 












HE luxurious steamers of the 
D & C Lake Lines afford the most 








points. 







unsurpassed. 





Safety and health provisions are all that could be de- 
sired. Wireless equipment is a feature of all steamers, 
All water is sterilized by ultra violet ray process, 


Steamer Schedules 












The Two Giant Steamers of the Great Lakes, “‘City of 
Detroit III’ and ‘City of Cleveland III,"’ operate daily between 
Detroit and Buffalo Daily service also between Detroit and 
Cleveland. and between Toledo and Put-in-Bay trips weekly 






between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac Island and Lake Huron way 
ports 

Rail tickets honored on D & C Line Seemere. a either direction. 
Ask your ticket agent to route you via D & 








Send 2c Stamp for iipatyates , vemphl *t and Great Lakes Map. 
Address L. G. Lewis, G.P.A } Third Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 





Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company 


Phillip H. MeMillan, Pres. A. A. Schantz, Vice-Pres. & Gen.Mgr. 








healthful and pleasurable mode 
of summer travel between Great Lake 


In dining service— featured by Great Lakes Fin Foods 
and other appetizing menus- D & C Line steamers are 
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No craving for tobacco in any form 
when you begin taking Tobacco Redeemer. 
Don't try to quit the tobacco habit unaided, 












n LTD., It’s a losing fight against heavy odds and means 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY a serious shock to the nervous system. Let the 

tobacco habit quit YOU. It will quit you, if you 

n will just take Tobacco Redeemer, according to 
” directions for two or three days. It is a most 


marvelously quick and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming 
drugs of any kind. It is in no sense a substitute 
for tobacco. After finishing the treatment you 
have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or 
to continue the use of the remedy. It makes not 
a particle of difference how long you have been 
using tobacco, how much you use or in what form 
you use it—whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, 

»ipe, chew plug or fine cut or use snuff, Tobacco 
edeemer will peeterey banish every trace of 
desire in from 48 to 72 hours. This we absolutely 


PARKER'S 
: HAIR BALSAM 
1 at toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 





HINDERCORNS. Removes Corns, Cal 

louses, etc., stove all pain, ensures comfort to the 

t feet, makes walking easy. l5c. by mail or at Drug 
gists. Hiscox Chemical Works Patchogue N. ¥. 





















>» 
W guarantee in every case or money refunded. 
pide ob lol oe amaed If'vou can te ra Write today for our free booklet showing the 
from @ real diamond send it back et our expense | deadly effect of tobacco upon the human system 
Costs but 1.30th as much. If you. decide to kees > it and positive proof that Tobacco Redeemer will 
; pay only a few cents a month Jrite for catalog } 
GENUINE LACHNITE GEMS | 





keep their dazzling fire forever. t in solid gold 
Cut by world renowne ed diamond ¢ a. rs. Willstand 
fire and acidtests_ All kinds of jewelry at astound 
i low pric oo Easy payments. WRITE TODAY. 


H. Lachman Co..12 N. Michigan Av., Chicago, Dept.B113 


Dept. t. Louis, 






















Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 








BANISHED in 


¢ 48 to72 Hours 
, = 


Ee 


quickly free you of the habit. 
Newell Pharmacal Company, 
t.570 St Mo. 
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Value Received 


The wise business man—the chap who 
builds his foundation upon solid rock—is 
he who gives full value for money received 
and throws in a couple of handfuls of good 
will, to doa little more than even things up. 








This is the principle upon which 


- TWIG, pila cr 
fn keagaszi 

is based. We give a generous measure of 
the best kind of fiction by such authors as 
Dr. Henry Rowland, Dane Coolidge, W. B. 
M. Ferguson, Bertrand Sinclair, Francis 
Lynde, and then pack it in tight by adding 
splendid material by authors who are not 


as well known, but whose merit compels 
recognition. 


The Popular Magazine costs 20 cents 
and is worth it. 








STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 
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MUSIC BY 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


aay 


Unequaled facilities for golf, tennis, d i 
fi trap 2, rifle range, welkkequipped garage under competent supervision, 










NEWCASTLE-BY-THE-SEA, NEW HAMPSHIRE (NEAR PORTSMOUTH) 
No Hotel on the New England coast is more notable in the beauty of its 
location, the attractiveness of surroundings and perfection of service. 


Located on the sea, in the center of a large private park. Accommodates 
500. Local and long distance telephone in each room, 


Lei r} L 





. had 
__ Ajit ti 
OPEN 
JUNE 26th TO 

SEPTEMBER 15th 





ting, bathing, deep sea 











Associated with the IDEAL and NEW ENGLAND Tours 
Send postal to-day for illustrated book, telling how easy to reach here from all points, 
WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY—H. W. PRIEST, Manager 

Winter, Hotel Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents and Help Wanted 


MIEN OF IDEAS 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patentand Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co.,Dept. 46, Wash., D. C. 





and inventive 


Authors 


Patents and Lawyers 





WANTED—Stories, articles, poems, 
etc. We pay on acceptance. Offers 
submitted. Send Mss. to Cosmos 
Magazine, 1220 Washington, D. C, 





GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner, 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 





BE AN AUTOMOBILE EXPERT 
IN SIX WEEKS. Our big book tells 
you how. Rahe’s Automobile School, 
522 E. llth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





‘SOL DIERS AND SAILORS NEED 
SOCKS. Good money made at home 
knitting hosiery. Machines _fur- 
nished on time. We pay you fixed 
rates for making the goods the 
year round. Wheeler, Inc., B— 339 
Madison, Chicago. 





EARN Big Moneyas Motion Picture 
or Studio Photographer. Learn in few 
weeks in modern studios, Easy terms. 
call or write for booklet. State course 
interested in, N.Y. Institute of Photo- 
graphy, 3307 141 W.36th St., New York 


Business Opportunities 





OUT OF TOWN 
TIVES WANTED 
firm to solicit the sale of Stocks, 
Bonds and Investment Securities. 
Exclusive territory given on com- 
mission basis only. No Cash ad- 
vances. Opportunity for large income 
in addition to and without interfer- 
ing with your regular business or 
employment. No experience neces- 
sary. P. W., Room 904, 56 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


REPRESENTA- 
BY NEW YORK 





Motion Picture Plays 


WE accept scripts in any form; cor- 
rect Free; sell on commission. Big 
Rewards! Make Money. Write us. 
Writer's Service, Box 14,Auburn,N.Y. 








Art Schools 


Personal 





ARTISTS make big money. Learn 
now at home by New Easy method. 
Kasy terms. Outfit Free to new 
students. Write today for handsome 
book, free. Washington School of 
247 H, St., N. W., Wash., D.C. 








Please mention 


ZODIAC HOROSCOPE READING 
showing character, talents, possibil- 
ities, invaluable for your life guid- 
ance: send birthdate and 10c (coin) 
for Trial Reading. kk. M. Heath, 
Dept. N, Fairbanks Bidg., Chicago, 





. ° . . 
this magazine when answering 


IDEAS WANTED—Manulacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. Four books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your inven- 
tion. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 39 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C, 





PATENTS—Write for How To Ob- 
tain a Patent. List of Patent Buyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and _ books 
free. Highest references, Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for search. 
Watson E, Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, W ashin gton. D. C. 

Patents secured 
Actual search free. 
Edition, 90-page book free. G. 
mel, 249 Barrister Bldg., Wash., 





or Fee returned. 
Send sketch. 1917 
P. Kim- 
dD. Cc. 





Song Poems 


SONG WRITERS “Key to Suc- 
cess” Sent Free! We compose and 
facilitate free publication or outright 
sale. Submit Poems. Knickerbocker 
Studios, 106 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 
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HAM EN CASSEROLE 
Pat a two inch slice of “Swift's Premium" 
Ham ina casserole or covered baking dish. 
Nearly cover the slice with milk and bake 
r) -r morethananhour Thicken the gravy 
and serve. An unusually delicious dish. 


Taste it once and you 
will serve it often 


OU would know what gives “Swift’s 

Premium” Ham its flavor if you could 
see how carefully each ham is selected 
and prepared, how each one is smoked 
just the right length of time over fra- 
grant hickory fires until all its spicy 
sweetness, its delicious flavor is brought 
out. 

Have “Swift's Premium” Ham cooked 
in this new way for dinner tonight Or 
serve it your favorite way. At once your 
family will notice how unusually delicious 
it is. 





“Swift’s Premium” Ham 
Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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‘The great American mechanic 
and the [be1a™)-[urte Blade 


The American mechanic speaks: 


“You ask me why Durham-Duplex blades 
stay sharp longer than other razor blades. 
They’re harder and they’re oil-tempered— 
that’s the reason. Hardness is secured by 
heating the steel and then quenching it in 
‘water. Everybody knows that. But I know 
exactly to what degree the steel should be 
heated. I know how long it should remain 
in the oven before it is quenched. And I 
know just what kind of oil to use for temper- 
ing. These are my secrets. 
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CHEATING ( ‘Olt TEMPERING ) 


y 

















“Why are Durham-Duplex blades keener 
than other blades? I can tell you that, too. 
It’s the way they’re hollow-ground and 
honed. These operations require great skill 
and long experience. I know how much of 
the steel to grind away. I can measure this 
grinding accurately—to a ten-thousandth of 
aninch. I know just how the blade should 
be honed to get the super-keen edge you 
require. 











“ar 


Then comes the important detail of strop- 
ging. I have invented a machine that takes 
care of this operation better than I could. 
Every Durham-Duplex blade is stropped on 
2700 inches of leather—equal to 450 six-inch 
strokes. I watch that machine closely and 
inspect every blade. I won't pass a blade 
along to the packing room if it isn’t 100% 


perfect. To make sure I cut a hair six times 
with every blade. 


“All my pains in producing a masterpiece 
would be wasted if I let the blade go out any 
old way. So I invented a special container 
a, : . for Durham-Duplex blades. When the blade 
eE , - ] is packed, I seal the package hermetically in 
melted paraffine. Then I don’t care if you 
throw the package against a stone wall—you 
simply can’t spoil my work. The super-keen 
edge is bound to get to your face just as it 
left my hands.” 

















PACKING 
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4 me ~ i i ] } 4 ar i i estes l 
Se A a ey A a 
The Durham-Duplex mechanic is your dealer or from us direct. 
proud of his work. You will under- Address Dep’t T52 — a 
stand why when you try his blade. — 
Invest $1 today in a $5 Durham- . DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. [ 1 
Duplex Domino Razor Set, con- 190 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, U.S.A. I 
taining a 50-cent package of six saiiialle iat 
c of the famous Durham-Duplex 4 ,..03,.5 bes ogo 
, | ed i . 1 | | 1 a G : - < ictoria St. v4 urch St. 56, Rue de Paradis I 
double-edged blades. set it from Toronto, Ont. Sheffield Paris I 
ESCO EEE eo 
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 Grape-Nuts: 


IS KNOWN THE 
WORLD OVER FOR 
ITS WONDERFUL 
FLAVOR AND STURDY 
STRENGTH-BVILDING 
QVALITIES 





EVERY 
TABLE SHOULD 
HAVE ITS DAILY 
RATION OF 


Grape-Nuts 
FOOD 


“THERE'S A REASON” | 














